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BLACK SOFTWARE 




INTRODUCTION 


I returned refreshed from my long, Independence Day weekend, deter- 
mined to start writing this book. That was Tuesday July 5, 2016.1’d cleared 
a couple of hours in the late afternoon, hoping to produce at least a good 
page or two. I briefly checked Twitter that morning, on the way to my office. 
Alton Sterling’s ñame repeated as I scrolled through my feed. In the early 
morning hours, white pólice officers in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, had tased, 
subdued, and tiren shot Sterling six times at point-blank range. The reports 
that echoed throughout my curated córner on the social media platform said 
he was unarmed. 

I did not write any pages that day. It wasn’t that I was distraught by the 
news. Too much other work had simply stormed its way onto my agenda. 
And, sad to say, pólice shootings of unarmed black people in the United 
States had become all too common to be that emotionally debilitating. Just 
add Sterling’s ñame to the list, and wait for the inevitable. This time, the 
inevitable took place the next day. On Wednesday, July 6, pólice officers in 
small-town Falcon Heights, Minnesota, stole the life of another black man. 
Philando Castile was thirty-two years oíd. Like Sterling the day before, and 
so many before, Castile posed no threat to law enforcement. Theykilledhim 
nonetheless. 

Four days later, I finally resolved to put ink to paper (as it were), even 
if just a line or two. I dropped my seven-year-old son off at his dojo. Then 
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I walked to the Starbuck’s coffee shop just outside Barclays Center in 
Brooklyn. I arrived ready to enjoy and take advantage of, that kind of 
Sunday-morning quiet that can help you feel delightfully isolated in a city of 
millions. I wrested my laptop from its case. But before I could even open a 
new document, people began to steadily stream into the area. I had come to 
write. But I found myself in the middle of a Black Lives Matter rally Throngs 
of people—infants, toddlers, teenagers, and parents—filled the square. 
They carried signs saying things like “When will Black lives REALLY mat¬ 
ter?” Drivers laid on their horns, piercing my comfortable silence as they 
crept through the borough’s main artery on Atlantic Avenue. Pólice sirens 
soon added to the cacophony. 

I could not hear the folks leading the gathering, though they spoke val- 
iantly on two not-quite-adequate megaphones. But I knew why they were 
there. I knew what they wanted. For a moment, my eyes fixated on a black 
woman walking through the crowd. Her face was pained by much more tiran 
an early Sunday morning rise from bed. She carried a sign whose writing was 
obscured by a larger, framed photograph. She carried it cióse to her, clutched 
in one hand at the bottom. The sign did not identify the framed young man 
by ñame. No doubt, though, he was one of the hundreds of black victims 
who had died at the hands of pólice officers in just the first six months of 
2016 alone. 

My laptop open, I sat, wishing I could write something about how to 
change the circumstances that brought this crowd together that day. But bet- 
ter and more courageous folks than I have tried—to no avail—for decades. 
The crowd soon dispersed, and I began to write, placated by the knowledge 
that while what I wrote might not change the persistent conditions black 
people face with the modern criminal justice system, it might help us better 
understand the latest movement to make that change. Ironically, as I set off 
to retrieve my son, I spotted a friend, mom to one of my son’s classmates. 
“Oh, were you here for the rally?” she asked. “Not intentionally,” I replied, a 
little happy to see her, a little sad my writing time had ended. When I told 
her about the book and my grand plans to begin writing it, she started drop- 
ping ñames. “Do you know Farai Chideya?” she asked. “We went to high 
school together; she was my girl...” “I just talked to her a couple of months 
ago,” I said. “Ornar Wasow?” she asked, recalling a 1990s Vibe music festival 
where he introduced her to a revolutionary new technology that would help 
her continué her conversation with an acquaintance she’d just met. 
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The irony wasn’t just that I spotted a friend in a crowd ofhundreds. It was 
the fact that this bookis both about that rally I stumbled onto, and the ñames 
my friend recalled. Decades sepárate each of them, but their stories are inex- 
tricably linked. 

In 2015, two colleagues—Deen Freelon and Meredith Clark—and I had 
set out to better understand how Black Lives Matter emerged. Our report, 
Beyond the Hashtags, the Online Strugglefor Ojfline Justice, crystalized then- 
NAACP president Cornell Brooks’s sentiment: “this isn’t your grandpar- 
ents’ civil rights movement.” Our study showed us that Ferguson, Missouri 
birthed Black Lives Matter. It told us that Twitter named Michael Brown for 
the world. Traditional news media outlets were a day late, and when they did 
arrive, Twitter was their primary source for information. It afforded a twen- 
ty-four-hour glimpse into a radical new way of making news, of telling sto¬ 
ries—giving unfiltered voice to those whose voices are traditionally unheard, 
ignored, or silenced. 

Digital media—social networking platforms, blogging platforms, the 
open Web, user-generated and circulated images—all afforded Ferguson 
citizens, racial justice activists, organizers, young people, and others a pow- 
erful way to counter the Hollywood and newsmaker image machine—one 
that historically and continuously casts African Americans as criminal, intel- 
lectually deficient, and culturally deviant. 

Trayvon Martin, Renisha McBride, Eric Garner, Mike Brown, Sandra 
Bland, and many more women and men like them did not become the usual 
footnotes in the thick annals of black, violent, drug-ridden thugs the 
American public would easily dismiss. Legions of citizens armed with cell- 
phone cameras and an Internet connection shoved a Steel pipe through the 
cogs driving the American image machine. They flooded the Web with 
images that painted the historically most feared—black people, and black 
men more particularly—as sympathetic victims. Online reporting cast them 
as victims of pólice bias, violence, and pólice militarism run amuck. News 
media framed black people as targets of a larger system built, and deliber- 
ately designed, to prey on and disadvantage poor people of color at almost 
every turn. 

When we look at today’s racial justice movement’s success consider this. 
Movement participants built dense and diverse networks between affiliated 
activists, journalists, public officials, and mass groups of anonymous strang- 
ers to both hijack and resist media influence and power. Theyproduced, and 
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widely distributed, compelling, consumable, and usable contení across dig¬ 
ital space to inform and organize mass audiences. They manipulated algo- 
rithms to influence search outcomes. They enhanced public visibility and 
compelled attention to racial justice causes and actions. They used digital 
hardware and software to obfuscate State surveillance Systems and watch the 
watchers. They created digital stylistics and protected spaces that produced 
personal and collective pleasure, instigated conversation and debate, and 
established community. These compose today’s racial justice movement’s 
digital toolkit. Mastering these tools has produced the most visible, sus- 
tained, and vociferous movement toward racial justice we’ve witnessed in 
the United States since the 1960s. 

But at the same time, it is both inaccurate and disingenuous to reduce 
today’s movement to those who merely master its digital tools. The people 
who have widely used and mastered the digital tools that fueled Black Lives 
Matter and today’s broader racial justice movement reflect and required a 
prior technical and political socialization. If this is true, then where did 
today’s digitally revolutionized racial justice movement come from? Who 
engineered it? What is its signature and what effect has it had on our society? 
Where will it take us from here? 

I wanted to answer these questions. So I began to search. I spoke to sev- 
eral prominent Black Lives Matter activists and organizers. I worked my way 
back through time and landed in the early 1990s, when the Web was born. 
I spoke to this person and that one. Many of them turned out to know, or 
know of, one another. Their voices and connections took me even further 
back in time, to the mid-1970s. In that journey through decades past, 
I encountered a group of people I cali the Vanguard. They were black folks 
who, from the mid-1970s through the 1990s, used, built, and developed 
computing technology, digital networks, and online communities that fur- 
thered the interests of black people throughout the African diaspora. 

Suddenly, my questions changed. I no longer contented myself to find the 
roots of today’s digitally enabled, racial justice activism. The fací that I had 
myself encountered a whole group of people whom our Internet, comput¬ 
ing, and media histories had never known—much less remembered—led 
me to ask a more fundamental question. What is, and has been, black peo- 
ple’s relationship to the Internet and computing technology? 

That’s when I discovered a more sobering story. The story should not 
have been surprising, given America’s racist history. Nonetheless, it was a 
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chilling story to resurrect. That story was laid bare in civil rights, Computer 
industry higher education institution, and State and federal government 
archives, and periodicals from a bygone era. The story I found there I cali 
“black software.” 

For me, “black software” conjures the myriad ways that we mobilize com- 
puting technology. Black software refers to the programs we desire and 
design computers to run. It refers to who designs the program, for what pur- 
poses, and what or who becomes its object or data. It refers to how, and how 
well, the Computer performs the tasks for which it was programmed. 

In this book I tell two black software stories. The first unfolds throughout 
book one. This is where the Vanguard begins to emerge. They are hobbyists. 
Entrepreneurs. Digital organizers, evangelists, activists, and knowledge bro- 
kers. The Vanguard positioned black folks, black contení, and black culture 
to occupy the leading edge of the Internéis popular social development. 
Their collective stories begin in the mid-1970s and 1980s and take shape 
during the advent of personal computing, and the early days of personal 
Computer networking. Their story extends through the World Wide Webs 
birth, and the dotcom booms first bust. Their story demonstrates how black 
people have taken technology not originally designed with our concerns in 
mind. It is about black people using that technology to further our own per¬ 
sonal, communal, and political interests. 

But black software is also a story about how computing technology 
was built and developed to keep black America docile and in its place— 
disproportionately disadvantaged, locked up, and marked for death. This is 
the story that I unravel in book two. It speaks to the nefarious ways those in 
power use computing technology to destroy black agency by nullifying 
black people’s hopes and dreams, aspirations, human potential, and political 
interests and limiting the heights we are meant to achieve. This story’s shock- 
waves reverberate and still define our present day. 

Book two begins in 1960, when students at MIT and other Boston-area 
colleges briefly aided their black counterparts in the South, who had 
launched the sit-in movement. This black software tale tells a story about 
American presidents, computing industry corporate titans, and the world’s 
leading Science and technology institutions. It is a story about the civil rights 
revolutionaries who forced white America to its knees, and the Computer 
geeks who ushered in the Computer revolution to lift white America back to 
its feet. It is a story about shadowy figures like those I cali the Committeemen. 
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Black rage flooded America’s streets throughout the 1960s. The Committee- 
men, at the behest of their government, set America’s founding principies of 
white supremacy loose to run amuck in new computational Systems they 
designed and built. 

In between these two versions of black software—the kind that positively 
impacts black people’s lives, and the kind that destroys them—lies a most 
significant question, not about recently popularized concepts like Computer 
bias, or fair algorithms, or platform inequality or digital ethics. No, the ques¬ 
tion goes to the heart of the matter that these concepts merely skirt around: 
will our current or future technological tools ever enable us to outrun white 
supremacy? After all, this is not just our country’s founding principie. It is 
also the core programming that preceded and animated the birth, develop- 
ment, and first uses of our computational Systems. 



Book One 




Chapter One 


THE GREAT EQUALIZER 


Black America dragged Jim Crow to its deathbed in the 1960s. Still, the 
nation’s elite Science and engineering institutions—the ones that were 
developing the first digital computers—locked black Americans out of their 
ranks. Educational institutions had not prepared most of these students to 
enter. And those who were prepared still couldn’t get through the door. 

That began to change by the time Derrick Brown carne of age, late in the 
1970s. His access to high-quality Science and engineering education provided 
the first opportunity for him—and people like him—to change their relation- 
ship to the Computer, and the men who once controlled its programming. 

* * * 

My first ñame, given ñame, is Derrick. Derrick means “leader ofi his people.” Ever 
since I was young, it was taught to me by my parents what my ñame meant. Ifi 
I tell you — no, I’m not an activist—I am denying my given ñame. My role as a 
leader is as a servant, through Service. My Service to the world is to be the great 
equalizer. 

Derrick Brown arrived at Georgia Tech in the fall of 1992. At first sight, 
the campus community saw neither a leader, ñor an equalizer. They did not 
see Derrick as he saw himself. Over the next two years, some of them would 
want Derrick to be something that he was not. Others would push him to do 
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things inconsistent with his nature, with his ñame. But Derrick would always 
remain true to himself. Staying trae was easy for Derrick to do. As far as he 
was concerned, he was the same person in 1992 that he was in 1979, when 
South Carolinas Calhoun Times readers first encountered his ñame. 

* * * 

As long as I can remember, I’ve been a writer. I love writing. 

Derrick scribbled words on paper as early as he knew how. His third- 
grade teachers taught him how to write an essay. In fifth grade someone rec- 
ognized that he was good at it. 

Myfavorite activity is baseball. I’veplayed baseball most ofmy lije. It all started 
on August 23, 1974, my third day of kindergarten. I didn't know the rules of 
baseball or what a baseball was. I did know how to read well. The next day, we 
went to the school library. I checked out a book called How to Play Baseball. 

I took it home, read itfor a week, and carne back to school all smiles. People 
always called me “shorty” and "pipsqueak," butl didn’t mind. 

That day weplayed a game. I was the first man up. Usually the first man up 
is the one who can get on base quickly. I swung all the way around on the first 
pitch. I was a little disappointed. I waitedjor the nextpitch and I hit a home 
run. I wasproud of myself andgained more confidence in myself. 

The nextyear I didn’t play any baseball. I saved some Greenbax stamps and 
got a ball and a bat. A glove was giren to mejor my birthday. The nextyear 
Iplayed as much baseball as I could. 

Anotheryear went by, and I ended up in a new school. I hadjorgotten how 
to hit. Although I did hit home runs and led in home runs by a sizable margin, 
baseball became boring. 

Now in the fifth grade, I’ve changed my batting stance tojour dijferent posi- 
tions. This has made baseball more interesting I’m learning more about base¬ 
ball every day. I watch baseball every Saturday to learn important plays. That 
is how baseball became myfavorite activity. 

Derrick continued to hit home runs on the baseball field as he did in writing. 
His fifth-grade essay won a South Carolina statewide writing contest. He 
repeated his accomplishment three years later, as an eighth grader, in 1982. 
That time the newspaper printed more than just his award-winning compo- 
sition. His essay’s subject was valorizing women in the workforce, and South 
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Figure 1.1. Derrick Brown (far right), receives award for excellence in expository 
writing. Courtesy of Derrick Brown. 


Carolinas lieutenant governor personally conferred Derrick’s distinction. In 
the Calhoun Times photograph that accompanied the essay, Derrick stood 
alongside another black boy, and a younger, but much taller, white girl who 
stood beside Nancy Stevenson. Stevenson would become South Carolinas 
first (and only) female statewide elected official. 

As he entered high school, Derrick still churned out essays and other 
written pieces. He tired though, ofhis pen and paper, writing everything out 
by hand. He pleaded with his mom to find a solution. 

Mom, we need a typewriter. 

Well, we got a typewriter. Your aunt—she had a typewriter when she 
was in high school back in the 1970s. Use that. 

Derrick instantly and eagerly complied. So quickly, in fact, that he’d forgot- 
ten something very important. 

Mom, I can't type. I don’t know how to type. 

Well, you should take typing in high school. 

Well, um, no. They have me on this college prep track. Id love to take an 
extra math class. I don’t want to take typing. 
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Take typing! 

I don’t wanna take typing. 


Dogmatic and determined, Derrick won that battle. His mother, a kinder¬ 
garten teacher, was not going to argüe with her son wanting to take an extra 
math course. She had another solution already in mind. 

I’m about to get a Computer. We’re gonna get an Apple He. That’s what I’m 
gonna get. And you’ll be able to use it, because it has a keyboard on it, so 
you can use it just like a typewriter. 

Okay. 

Derrick and his mom traveled twenty miles west on State Highway 301 to 
Orangeburg to play —as Derrick described—with the Computer. He thought 
to himself as his fingers stroked its keyboard, wondering how he could 
accomplish typing tasks on a Computer without being able to type. Even if 
I can’t type, I can just look at the keys. The keyboard is nice and soft, not heavy 
like the typewriter. 

Mrs. Brown financed the Computer. The Apple He cost upwards of $2,638 
(that, plus the finance charge, would have run her cióse to $7,000 today). 
She had some explaining to do with Derrick’s dad, but she had already done 
the deed. As he prepared to enter Calhoun County High School, Derrick 
wasn’t just a two-time composition award winner. He was a member of the 
first family in town to own a Computer. 

It was my monis computen But I borrowed it. That’s when I learned about 
software. Ifigure, the only wayyou interactwith a Computer is through program- 
ming, so I start messin’ around withprogramming, just using the owner’s manual 
for the computen Ifound out that (A) I don’t understand it, and (B) I don’t really 
like it. And B is probably correlated with A. I don’t like it because I don’t under¬ 
stand it. 

Frustrated, but not deterred, Derrick explained this to his mom. Again, 
she helped him find a solution to his problem. His mother enlightened him. 

You can buy programs to run on this where people have written all these 
instructions thatyou’re trying to learn how to program. Someone writes all those 
for you and you just put the disk in, and you use the program. 

Derrick discovered AppleWorks. Apple had sold the software program at 
a discount to Apple He buyers. His mother didn’t tell him how much the 
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software cost. But Derrick was grateful to find out a solution existed. 
The software bundle included a word processing program. Derrick could 
have used it to further his writing, but he stumbled upon the database 
application instead. He had already become familiar with databases in 
school. He made up his mind then and there that it made more sense to buy 
software than create it himself. 

Derrick scrutinized each program as though with a magnifying glass. He 
learned the secret powers each revealed. After he had created his knowledge 
base, Derrick reveled in getting the chance to show off his skills, focusing on 
something he lo ved, no less. In the summer of 1985, Derrick attended the 
South Carolina Governor’s School for Academics. To prepare, each student 
chose an academic major for the summer school. 

I’m going to choose Computer Science, Derrick thought to himself. I’m gonna 
get to spend the whole summer building databases! He was in for a rude awak- 
ening. The first day of class his professor announced that they would spend 
the summer writing code, in BASIC. BASIC is a Computer programming 
language that stands for Beginner’s All-Purpose Symbolic Instruction Code. 
Derrick’s mind wandered back to that Apple He manual and his futile 
attempts to program his Computer, his frustration, and eventual exaspera- 
tion. Then, Derrick quietly raised his hand. He spoke softly. Confidently. But 
not enough to appear obstinate or demanding. 

Professor ; canl. ..uh...do databases instead? 

Tell you what. You’re going to do a project at the end. So for your proj- 
ect, yes, that sounds like a good idea. 

That ’s great. 

You can do whatever you want to do for your project. But in order to do 
whatever you want to do for your project, I want you to learn how to write 
this code. 

Derrick appreciated the professor’s flexibility. He did the work. And he was 
glad he did. In the end, he had learned something new. But that still did not 
change his mind much about programming. Derrick loved writing because 
it allowed him to bring together words on a page, in a rhythmic way. Those 
words conveyed his ideas. His words could offer inspiration and hope. When 
I’m writing code, he thought, all Tm trying to do is stitch together the algorithm 
to score a bowlinggame. That’s cool, but it’s not the same as writing. Nevertheless, 
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Derrick did the work. He learned what he needed. And he got to shine when 
that final project carne around. 

Databases were my thing. I liked to collect factual pieces of data. I used the 
database to make an all-star team based on metrics instead of popular booking. 
I took my baseball abstract by Bill James. I had all the numbersfor everybody and 
Ipunched them all in, and made thosefilters to show that my alistar team had to 
have thirty home runs, a hundred RBIs and a .275 batting average. Had to have 
.350 on-base percentage, a .600 slugging percentage. That’s how you get on the 
alistar team. Pitchers had to have a 2.50 ERA. You had to throw at least 200 
innings, at least 175 strikeouts. 

Database applications worked for Derrick because he really knew how to 
exploit them. He also knew baseball like he’d been playing, coaching, and 
calling games since he walked out of his mother’s womb, wearing a baseball 
helmet and with a Louisville Slugger resting on one shoulder. Even without 
being an expert programmer at age sixteen, he realized that he could bend 
the database software application to his will. Why? Because he knew exactly 
what he needed from it, what he wanted to get out of it. He felt in control. 

By the time Derrick had advanced through high school, he had developed 
a philosophy, parameters that defined his relationship to computers and to 
software. 

I’m a writer. That’s my lañe. I want to take these tools, and make them beauti- 
fulj and make them do beautiful things. Ifl canfind some beauty, some applica¬ 
tion, I’m going to grab that because that is what will compel otherpeople to engage 
and use it. 

The more Derrick played baseball, the more he wrote. The more he 
learned new things, built bigger databases, mastered the magic he saw in 
numbers, and recognized the valué of data, the more Derrick got noticed. 
The next time someone sized up Derrick’s diminutive frame and recognized 
massive potential, he was in the tenth grade. Someone was recruiting him— 
and it wasn’t a baseball coach. A Clemson University professor of electrical 
engineering and computing wanted Derrick on his team. 

At the time, the United States employed 1.3 million engineers. Only a few 
more than 35,000—2 percent—looked like Derrick. Around 1976, Dr. 
Robert W. Snelsire and his colleague Dr. Sue Lasser had started the Clemson 
Career Workshop. By 1986, when Snelsire first met Derrick, the program 
that he had spent a decade building was reaching its stride. 
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We bring the best and the brightest to campus during their sophomore year. 
Then we ask them back in their júnior year. Wegive them intense preparationfor 
an engineering curriculum. And then, of course, we tell them all the glories of 
Clemson. It works! 1 

Sure enough, that strategy did work for Snelsire. And it worked for the 
university. By the mid-1980s, Clemson—a university nestled in the South 
Carolina foothills—wasn’t just producing more engineering graduates than 
most other degree-granting institutions. It was producing a sizable propor- 
tion of the country’s black engineering graduates. 2 The workshop, designed 
to attract students of color to engineering, also worked out quite well for 
Derrick. As Snelsire knew he would, Derrick made his way to Clemson for 
the workshop in 1985. He returned the following summer in 1986. And in 
1987, Derrick knew that he could go to MIT or to Stanford. But he chose 
Clemson. 

Clemson. They invited me. They said, “Hey’, Derrick, you’re jrom South 
Carolina. We would love to have our homegrown academic talent matricúlate 
right here in our state. So come on up. And we’llpayfor it!" 

Those last five words were the magic words. In the fall of 1987, Derrick 
went back through the Blue Ridge Mountains to join Clemson Engineering 
Department’s class of 1991. 

To truly grasp the magnitude of Snelsire’s, Derrick’s, or Clemson’s accom- 
plishments, you must understand something. This was the engineering and 
computing field’s second chance. That Derrick would master his Computer’s 
software was neither foreseen, ñor planned for. Such revolutionary tools 
were not originally designed by, or for, folks like him. Black folks. Derrick’s 
life would never let him and those like him forget that fact. And Snelsire’s 
Clemson recruitment strategy wasn’t a novelty. But it was very much a 
corrective to a problem first highlighted back in the early 1960s. 

* * * 

Backin 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) faced a disturb- 
ing problem. At first, they did not see it, did not want to consider it, refused 
to own up to it. It had been there all along. But by 1964, the rest of the aca¬ 
demic community had begun to notice a trend that not even MIT could 
ignore any longer. What was the problem? Was it their graduates? After all, 
society judges higher education institutions by their product: the students 
who gradúate. 
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But MIT had no problem with its graduates. Only a handful of them left 
the institute at the end of the 1963-1964 academic year having not found a 
place to successfully launch their careers. And even that handful was proba- 
bly doing just fine a few months after MIT had completed its end-of-year 
accounting. According to its placement bureau, nearly half the institute’s 
1964 doctoral degree recipients left the campus for jobs in prívate industry. 
More than a third of its master’s degree, and a quarter of its professional 
degree graduates did the same. Meanwhile, three-quarters of its bachelor’s 
degree graduates continued their studies. They would, presumably follow 
the same professional pathway chosen by those who’d just achieved the 
advanced degrees they were poised to pursue. 3 

So what was it tiren? Did MIT’s academic standing slip that year? After 
all, we also judge higher education institutions based on the quality of its 
faculty. 

But MIT did not have to confront that problem in the slightest either. The 
MIT faculty administration, and students accomplished more than their 
share of milestones that year. For example, the institute had launched a new 
Centerfor Communication Sciences. The center addressed issues ranging from 
statistics to information processing, linguistics, neuropsychology and cog- 
nitive information processing. 4 

The institute’s Joint Center for Urban Studies, which was financed by The 
Ford Foundation, celebrated its fifth-year anniversary that year. s During the 
1963-1964 academic year, several of their faculty had published important 
books. Robert F. Wagner, a Harvard gradúate student, reviewed each of 
them. Of Edward Banfield and James Q. Wilson’s City Politics 6 he wrote: 

City Politics examines the structure of urban politics: the electoral system, the 
distribution of authority, the centralization ofinfluence; and analyzes theforces 
andgroups involved: reform, non-partisanship, businessmen, the Negroes. 7 

Then he addressed Nathan Glazer and Daniel Patrick Moyniharís Beyond 
the Melting Pot. s 

In Beyond the Melting Pot Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan chal¬ 
lenge the very idea of the melting pot through an examination of the Negroes , 
Puerto RicanSj Jews, Italians and Irish ofNew York City. The bookfails to convey 
the spirit and depth ofcommitment involved in the civil rights struggle. I wish too 
that they had placed more emphasis on theforces behind the rise of Negro extrem- 
ism and the effect of permanentpoverty, on the Negro’s response to the compound 
problem of discrimination and unemployment. 9 
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These “experts” had begun to make “urban” a euphemism for the Negro, 
the Puerto Rican, racial and ethnic minorities, the poor—that is, societies’ 
failures. Its problems. 

If there was any downslide in MITs academic standing at all, it resulted 
from losing long-time professor Norbert Wiener that year. Wiener’s theory 
called cybernetics, jump-started and extended the new Computer revolution’s 
reach into virtually every aspect of society. 

Despite his death, Wiener’s work, ideas, and spirit began to live on through 
the birth of Project MAC. “MAC” stood for two things—Machine Aided 
Cognition and Múltiple Access Computer. 10 The US Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (DARPA) funded Project MAC, which already 
involved about a hundred MIT faculty and gradúate students. Researchers in 
the lab that year studied a broad array of research topics, from automated 
engineering design Systems, to natural language input for computers, to total 
modularity: a design basis for Computer Systems. 11 

While MAC researchers swam in these lofty research streams, the lab’s 
first, most significant, and most surprising finding had been as profound as 
it was simple. When more than oneperson can use a Computer at the same time, 
thosepeople will use the Computer to communicate with each other . 12 

Back in 1964, this moved scholars from talking merely about technologi- 
cal Systems and relationships between people and machines to talking about 
information societies. 13 This was not an insignificant concept. Societies have 
citizens. Societies have politics. But at the same time the folks at the lab 
began to think about information societies, they failed to think about what 
kind of society they were building. Who was included and who was deliber- 
ately excluded from that society? They failed to think about, much less grasp, 
the consequence of building a new technological society in which Negrees 
were educationally and technologically both sepárate and unequal. 

During that 1963-1964 academic year, MIT’s faculty wrote and spoke a 
lot about “the Negro,” and the complex urban areas where they lived. They 
built and studied new machines that facilitated new connections to people, 
and public and private institutions. But they never connected the two. No 
one asked how developing Computer networking Systems might impact so- 
called urban problems. Would it exacérbate them? Could the Computer help 
solve them? One reason why they failed to do so has everything to do with 
the problem that was forced onto MITs agenda during that year. MIT’s pres- 
ident at the time, Julius Stratton, explained: We apparently have ver y few 
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American Negroes in the undergraduate student body—possibly half of oneper- 
cent ofthe total enrollment. Stratton received the criticism about as noncha- 
lantly as a billionaire countenances a home electric bilí. 14 He was not 
concerned, he was not moved, he would not change. Ñor would James 
Killian, the chairman of the MIT Corporation. 

It seems to me desperately important that at this juncture in the development 
of harmonizing sentiments in the US in regará to segregation in schools we exer- 
cise discipline and calmness and patience and that we hold emotionalism to a 
mínimum. 

Killian had made that statement just a few years before, when MIT hosted 
a conference about racial discrimination at American universities. Apparently 
the institute had decided that holding a conversation was enough to congrat¬ 
úlate itself and move on. 

MIT’s predicament was a delibérate accident. Some of the circumstances 
that lead to it were out of the institute’s control. However, the institutional 
policies that contributed to these circumstances were very much within its 
power. That year, MIT, like most US colleges and universities, was flooded 
with applications from women and men born just after World War II. It also 
received a record number of applications from what they referred to as “mis- 
guided students.” The admissions staff deemed some of these applicants 
unfit for admission, or not genuinely serious about pursuing Science or engi- 
neering. MIT rejected them outright. University officers also determined 
that some of these misguided students were simply poorly prepared. They 
had some natural ability, but they had not quite reached the academic 
threshold MIT expected of its incoming students. In prior years, the institu- 
tion would have gambled on a few of those students. 

But in 1964, they simply did not have the room. On the bright side, the 
university did double the number of women it admitted. Unfortunately, that 
made it even more impossible for MIT to admit any more Negroes than it 
already had. 

As adamant as Killian and Stratton were about not tarnishing the insti¬ 
tute’s reputation, they could no longer fend off criticism from the higher 
education community. Stratton again explained: 

The problem of non-academic factors in the admissions process is the most 
talked-about—and possibly the mostcritical—ofall admissions problems in the 
country. ls It ranges from the question of preference for athletes or alumni off- 
springto currently dramatizedquestions relativeto minoritygroups. Traditionally, 
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MIT has insistently based its selection on objective evaluation of academic poten- 
tialplus subjective evaluation ofeach applicant as aperson without any specific 
considerationfor categories. 

Geography and school were nonfactors, MIT officials claimed. Legacy 
applicants received some “special handling.” But none of them, they said, 
benefited from special consideration. Meanwhile, information about race, 
religión, and cultural background has been officiálly nonexistent and operation- 
ally irrelevant... .In short, we have been unusual in the extentto which we have 
refused to be influenced by categorical criteria or special-interest factors in select- 
ing thefreshman class. 

MIT decided it could only do one thing to rectify its Negro problem. It 
would attempt to send its admissions representatives to more “colored” 
schools, and do so more frequently. The one thing MIT flat-out refused to 
do was to reconsider any of its admissions criteria. The average student 
admitted to MIT in 1964 scored in the ninety-ninth percentile on the 
College Board’s standardized math exam. The institute felt that any student 
who could not hit that mark was not worthy to boast the institute’s ñame. 
From MIT’s point of view, Negroes were, quite categorically underprepared 
to reach these higher echelons of the educated elite. 

IfMIT is to make significant contributions toward the education ofminority 
groups who now enjoy inadequatepreparation in secondary school, itwill have to 
be done in directions other than the exercise of "reverse discrimination” in selec¬ 
tionfor admission andfinancial aid. 

And so MIT decided that spring of 1964 that a single-digit number of 
Negroes was as many as the institute could handle. The folks at MIT, and 
those like them, were building a new information society. They, like officials 
at most elite Science and engineering institutions at the time, made the de 
facto decisión to exelude Negroes from designing, building, or deciding 
what computing Systems would be built. This would have devastating 
consequences. 

MIT changed its tune in 1968, when its student body and faculty unchar- 
acteristically reacted to Martin Luther King Jr.’s assassination. That spring, 
aerospace and aeronautics engineering professor León Trilling announced 
that MIT planned to develop a number of pre-college preparation programs 
to help recruit Negro students to MIT. Shirley A. Jackson—one of those 
single-digit Negroes admitted to MIT in 1964—was in the room when 
Trilling announced the new plan. Jackson was set to gradúate that year. In 
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fact, she was set to become the first black woman to earn a doctórate from 
the institute five years later (in particle physics). Jackson told Trilling that 
whatever MIT could do would be too little and too late. 16 

Jackson was right. MIT’s actions impacted a generation of Negroes 
who would never have a chance to take the reins of the new Computer 
revolution. 

* * * 

Robert Snelsire must have looked back to the 1960s and recognized that a 
whole generation—his generation—of black Americans had not only been 
excluded from, but disadvantaged by the Science, engineering, and com- 
puting revolution through the 1960s and 1970s. He was determined to do 
his damnedest not to doom another generation. Derrick was one of his 
beneficiaries. He was in a different position than any 1960s Negro as far as 
the Computer was concerned. He was in the right place at the right time 
with the right skills and motivation to take advantage. What he didn’t know 
was that he was preparing for the next Computer revolution that was on the 
horizon. 

* * * 

Ellorree, South Carolina, was Derrick’s home. Many of his town’s nine hun- 
dred residents were family, of one kind or another. Those who were not blood 
were at least black. But for two weeks a summer, for two summers in a row, 
Derrick slept in a Clemson University dorm room, 155 miles away. There he 
learned to be a Tiger. He learned to be a good student. He started to learn to 
be an engineer. But in the fall of 1987, Clemson became more than just a 
summer getaway. It became home. And it felt nothing like Ellorree. 

Clemson was built on land worked by slaves. After emancipation, black 
so-called convicts—practically slaves themselves—built the university’s 
first buildings. They used stones from the oíd Calhoun Plantation. 17 Even in 
the 1980s, the spirit of Benjamin Tillman haunted the campus hall that bore 
his ñame. Tillman had been a notorious and vicious white supremacist, as 
well as a former South Carolina governor. He had presided over and ordered 
more than eighteen lynchings while governor and he claimed credit for 
several other race-motivated murders by other means. He once proclaimed 
that blacks must remain subordínate or be exterminated. 

No one at Clemson in 1987 expressed the same sentiment. But a hint of 
it still permeated the school’s culture. Midway through Derrick’s first year, 
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Clemson’s minority council said that its number one priority was solving the 
problem of racial aggravation. More specifically, a spokesman for the group at 
the time explained that, 

The main group ofincidents that confront us at the moment is the harassment 
of black resident assistants. This harassment takes manyforms, including tele- 
phone calis at all hours, writing on the doors and watts, and vandalism ofprop- 
erty. Another method is simply turning the music up real loud. A last straw was 
when somebody defecated infront ofan RA's door. 

These were apparently the kinds of things Derrick had to look forward to 
over his next four years: subtle and not-so-subtle signs that he was not 
welcome. 

When Derrick picked up the campus newspaper, The Tiger, he saw many 
faces that looked like his. Most were athletes. Derrick idolized them. They 
were black like him. But, he still had trouble finding his people. 

While he waited to find them, he had the good sense to go looking for 
Professor Snelsire. Derrick made his way to his office about as soon as he 
stepped foot on campus. He soon discovered that Snelsire was more than 
just a recruiter or someone who believed he had completed his job once 
Derrick enrolled in his first course. When Derrick ran up against a brick wall 
in one of his electrical engineering courses during his first year, Snelsire lent 
him books frorn his personal engineering library. And when Snelsire had 
Derrick in his own classes, he made sure to check in with him regularly. He 
asked, sincerely, whether Derrick and his classmates were on the same page. 
When Derrick encountered a professor who did not seem as invested in his 
success as Snelsire, Snelsire gave Derrick practical advice onhowto manage 
and maneuver. 

But even as Derrick welcomed Snelsire’s support, the secret to Derrick’s 
academic success had begun with the Clemson Career Workshop. It nour- 
ished Derrick’s interest in Science, technology, engineering, and math. 
Derrick remembered his days there very clearly. 

We took a class in digital logic. I didn’t understand anything that I was doing. 
But the guy that had taught us in the camp became one of my professors during 
my second year. When I took the class for real, he literally was teaching us the 
same stuff when we were in the eleventh grade that he taught us when we were 
sophomores in college. Second time around a lot ofit clicked. I was like — okay, 
I’ve been so confused by this. But I get it now. And I know him a little bit. So now, 
ifl don’t know what he’s saying, I know him. I can soy—uh ...uh, hey man, can 
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you soy that again ? Knowing somebody enough to be able to tell ’em that you 
don’t understand what they’re saying. Now that’s howyou learn. 

Before long, Derrick performed well enough to become a tutor in 
another program that Snelsire had started called PEER. He had designed 
the Programs for Educational Enrichment and Retention to help make sure 
that students like Derrick succeeded once they became Clemson students. 
Derrick performed so well that he became a respected and much requested 
source of academic support for other students of color in engineering and 
in PEER. That is how Derrick got to know other minority students on cam¬ 
pus, aspiring engineers and otherwise. They flocked to him. They respected 
his academic skill. They required his wisdom about how to succeed at 
Clemson. 

None of those students knew Snelsire like Derrick did. So they sought 
Derrick out, hoping to glean second-hand the mentorship and support that 
Derrick enjoyed directly from Snelsire. In fact, Derrick got so busy serving 
his fellow students that he started slipping in his own academic work. When 
he did, Snelsire, again, provided respite. 

This dude gave me the keys to his office, man. Yeah, by the time I had become a 
leader in the recruitment and retention efforts on campus, he gave me a key to his 
office so thatl could study, when I had to hide out. I was a tutor for the upper-level 
classes. So ifl wanted to study myself, I had to hide. So he let me hide in his office, 
where he had a brand new Mac. That was a good thing. To be able to workpri- 
vately in someone’s office, where you have your own printer, instead ofhavingto 
go into the Computer lab, and dealing with the Computer operators, who because 
they had access to the machines they thought they knew everything about every- 
thing, and ifyou asked them a question they’d look atyou like you [are] stupid. 
So yeah, him giving me a key to his office, to go in there whenever I needed, that 
was above and beyond. And in a climate like the one we had at Clemson—it was 
hostile. Itwas hostile. But knowing that someone like Snelsire had your back. That 
meant a whole lot. A whole lot. 

As their relationship deepened, Snelsire—who had become “Dr. Bob” to 
Derrick—became comfortable enough to ask something about the way 
black students interacted. For more than ten years Dr. Bob had prepared 
minority high school students to pursue engineering. For more than ten 
years he had ushered many of those same high school students to campus. 
For more than ten years he prepared them to succeed. Year after year he 
shook their hands as they walked proudly across a stage to clutch their well- 
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earned diplomas. Yet even as he witnessed all of their successes, something 
still nagged at Dr. Bob. 

Dr. Bob—at heart still an upstate New Yorker and Carnegie Mellon Sci¬ 
ence geek—never understood what he thought was the peculiar way that 
black students like Derrick acted. After ten years, Dr. Bob had as cióse to a 
confidant as he’d ever had, in Derrick. Derrick understood Dr. Bob. He was 
a little flippant. Very eccentric. But always sincere. So when Dr. Bob asked, 
Derrick knew that he really wanted to know. 

Derrick, I have a question. For years I’ve seen . . . Well, something. I’ve 
never understood it. Look, can you tell me, um, why do all the black kids 
sit together in ... in the lunchroom? 

It’s very simple. When Ifirst carne to Cíemson, and I carne into the lunch¬ 
room, all I saw was a lotta white students sittin next to each other. And, they 
didn’t look like they wanted to sit next to me. So Ifound the only other black 
person sittin' in the lunchroom, when I was there at that time ofthe day, and I 
went and sat by ‘em and got to know ’em. 

That’s it? 

That's the answer to the question. That’s it. I know you were expecting more, but 
that is the answer. I went and sat where Ifelt comfortable, and I kinda stayed 
awayfrom where I didn’t feel comfortable, and I kinda think that's what all of 
us do. 

By his júnior year, Derrick felt at home at Clemson. He had grown into his 
academic strengths. He remained true to his ñame, helping fellow black 
engineering students overeóme their academic obstacles. And, he had, 
finally, found his people. 

It might have been a hostile environment, but it was the warmest environment 
that we knew, so we decided to take a chance, largely because we had already 
experienced it enough to know that there would be other people there to support 
each other and thatwe definitely wouldget a great education because we'd already 
been exposed to it. 

But Derrick needed more. Many of the black students, including Derrick, 
felt that Clemson continued to foster an intimidating racial climate, one not 
conducive to learning or living. Derrick saw himself as a leader. He felt 
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responsible to his fellow students, and not just for helping students like him- 
self to feel comfortable. The times demanded change and he aimed to be its 
catalyst. As he prepared for his júnior year in the fall of 1989, Derrick was 
determined to make good on the demands he placed on himself. He cam- 
paigned for a seat on Clemson’s Minority Council. 

Even more than fighting racism, discrimination and hostile treatment on 
campus, Derrick knew what other fights awaited him if he were to be suc- 
cessful. Earlier that year, Derrick had witnessed the Martin Luther King Jr. 
birthday commemoration event the Minority Council organized. Neither 
Clemson, ñor the State of South Carolina at the time, recognized the day 
as an official holiday. Some black students skipped classes to protest. Others 
took part in the Minority Coundl’s march. Tiger editors asked Markus 
Moore—the Minority Council’s chairperson at the time—howhe felt about 
the event’s turnout. The editors also asked him why so few blacks in particu¬ 
lar participated in the MLK and other campus events designed to challenge 
racism. His answer? Apathy. 

The fall carne. Derrick won his seat on the council. And as a leader on the 
Minority Council, Derrick was prepared to fight so that black students at 
Clemson could take full advantage of their education. But there was a prob- 
lem. Derrick’s fellow black students did not agree about just what fighting 
for one another meant. Derrick believed King’s life and work meant that all 
black people had an obligation to uplift the others. One of his council col- 
leagues thought it meant black people should take every advantage to 
advance their own interests. 

By February 1990, everyone could see that Derrick was quickly learning 
to be an activist as much as he was an electrical engineer. 

Whenever something would happen on campus, they would always run the 
same composite sketch in the school newspaper. And thatperson was always obvi- 
ously aperson of color, obviously mole, and obviously the same person. I’m not 
joking! It was always the same drawing. 

To draw attention to that, the black students got together and took the newspa¬ 
per hostage. They learned all the drop-off points for the weekly distribution, and 
they just followed the delivery trucks. And every time the delivery truck dropped a 
stack, they’dpick thatstack up. They got some megaphones and had a press con- 
ference standing on the stack of newspapers. All this to say, we at least need a 
better artist drawing these sketches. ’Cuz it’s not the same person committing all 
ofthese crimes! 
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By the end of the month, Ms. Jennifer Brown became the first black editor 
of the Tiger. 

Derrick, mind you, wasn’t one of the students jumping in and out of the 
car, picking up newspapers. He didn’t stand on a podium. He made no pro- 
nouncement to the crowd. That was not his way. Derrick may have wanted 
to engineer a revolution. But he never intended to be its frontman. 



Chapter Two 


THE TECH SCHOOL ROUTE 


Befo re the 1980s, there were only two places to gain regular contact with a 
Computer: the university or the workplace. Both closed their doors to blacks 
from the beginning. But by the 1970s, both institutions began to see how 
black people’s presence benefited them. A steady stream of black folks began 
to flow through them. So me, like Derrick, engaged computers through uni¬ 
versity education. Others, like William Murrell, secured access through 
employment. 

An engineer interacts with Computer Systems differently from the techni- 
cian. But both paths gave Derrick and William opportunities to approach 
these Systems in a way that worked for them—and us. Black people. 

* * * 

One way or another, William Murrell was going to do his own thing. 

I was good at mechanical drafting. I was in high school, and Ifell in love with elec- 
tronics and wanted to become a recording engineer for studio and Uve performance. 
My mom said I had a knackfor it because I was alwaysfixing TVsradios, and things. 
Every concertl went to I spent more time talking to the audio board mixers than I did 
watching the show. I volunteered at a local music store to learn stage set-up. 

William wasn’t like Derrick. College was not going to be his thing. Ñor was 
it ever really an option. The university was fine—for other people. William 
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was just not going to follow the same path. He wasn’t familiar with that track. 
Ñor was he particularly poised to pursue it. William had considered what he 
was good at. He looked around with laser-like precisión and identified the 
kinds of people he wanted to emulate. That’s when success for William—and 
the path leading to it—started to look different than it had for Derrick. 

When a DeVry salesman made a pitch to my twelfth-grade drafting class, the 
audio engineeringpath sounded doable by learning "electronics.” I had no “bach- 
elor of Science in electric engineering” people to compare messages with. Also the 
two-years-and-out tech schoolpath and lower cost was very attractive. I knew no 
one who worked in engineering or electronics at the time except the roadies. None 
I talked to got into the business via college. They knew somebody who put them 
behind the audio board. They didntgo to tech school either. My dad was going to 
emolí me in RCA electronics tech school in New York where I could Uve with him. 

William had already grown independent. He was born in Harlem, New 
York, in 1955. But William left Harlem and moved down south to Gastonia, 
North Carolina, when he was just six years oíd. His father stayed behind. 
The fifty-square-mile town that was home to about fifty thousand people 
gave William room to stretch, freedom to grow, and the opportunity to cul¬ 
tívate a mind and will of his own. Sure, moving to New York would have 
allowed William to pursue his dream in the comfort of his father’s home. It 
would have provided him the financia! cushion his dad was prepared to offer. 
But William chose to make it on his own. 

William decided to go to Atlanta. And he worked for a year after graduat- 
ing high school to make it happen. The textile industry was all that Gastonia 
had. So that’s where William first found work. It was where he first remem- 
bered being rewarded for his ideas. 

I worked atFirestone Textiles, which made threadfor car tires. They had sug- 
gestion boxesfor employees. I entered my suggestion to improve safety on a Criller 
Yarn Spinning Machine. It got picked. I was summoned to the office to receive a 
cash award and take a photo for the company newsletter. Check was $25, and 
they withheld taxes on that! 

William had no shortage of ideas. And in the fall of 1976, they landed him 
at the DeVry Institute of Technology in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Atlanta had thisAllman Brothers band culture, with two cool blackplayers on 
drums and bass. 

Music attracted William to Atlanta as much as the satisfaction from know- 
ing he was paving his own way. Atlanta was the big city, at least compared to 
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Gastonia. It displayed all the big city ugliness and problems: poverty, segre- 
gation, crime, discrimination. William confronted all of it at DeVry, though 
in relatively insignificant measure. 

DeVry’s main intake and orientation facility was a classy dormitory 
located on Peachtree Avenue, which ran through the heart of downtown 
Atlanta. DeVry’s location appeared symbolic. Just one block away stood the 
South’s most prestigious Science and engineering higher education institu- 
tion referred to as the MIT of the South: Georgia Institute of Technology 

DeVry launched its bait-and-switch from this strategic, Peachtree 
location. 

In fact, the year after William started there in 1973, the United States 
Department of Justice slammed DeVry with a lawsuit alleging that it steered 
students to segregated housing. 

The dorm they showed me was all black, no question about it. It wasn't a good 
studying environment. Facilities were poorly administered and maintained. I 
teamed with two guys and rented an apartment by the second week. Student Ufe 
was integrated. But everybody had trouble with a group from Liberty City, 
Miami. I didn’t see violence or drugs, just too much noise and trash talk. Dropout 
from start tofinish was high. Not sure how high but the class I graduated with 
was much smaller than the number offreshmen who started. 

Whether William realized it or not, there was a business model that pro- 
duced the teaching and learning conditions he experienced at DeVry. In the 
early 1970s, the Radio Corporation of America (RCA), the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (CBS), Ling-Temco-Vought Aerospace Company, and 
other companies like them, pioneered and profited from a new business 
trend. They purchased and expanded profit-making technical training 
schools. For anyone willing to pay the price of admission, these schools 
offered the same technical skills training that they taught in-house to their 
own workers. The new schools invested in instruction, but skimped on eve- 
rything else. That is what created the profit potential. 

Bell & Howell, a long-time motion picture camera equipment developer 
and manufacture^ purchased DeVry in 1967. For a price, DeVry offered its 
students something that American colleges and universities were increas- 
ingly unable to guarantee. It offered the opportunity to make things, and so 
DeVry made it possible to realize the fruits of one’s labor almost immedi- 
ately. More important, to the successful student, it promised no shortage of 
positions in good-paying jobs. 
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Eight resident schools prepare students for the world of work. They utilize 
advanced teaching systems to train more than 10,000full andpart-time students 
for careers in electronics. Curricula for all resident schools' programs are evalu- 
ated and adjusted on a continuing basis to assure máximum correlation with the 
needs ofindustry. This ineludes identifying technological changes, product devel- 
opment andjob demand in order to train students in appropriate skills. 1 

DeVry didn’t invest much in its facilities, and its racial climate was fraught. 
But damned if DeVry didn’t deliver exactly what it had promised William: an 
advantage. 

Instructors were good, hands-on. The math teacher was a very short black 
woman, smart as a whip. But my math skill was lousy. And I wasn’t confident 
about passing the engineer course once I became aware what an engineer does. 
ButI was learning radio broadeast systems as part of electronics theory and heard 
about getting FCC class licenses to opérate station equipment. I went to libraries 
in my spare time and studied this test. I took it, passed thefirst time, obtained an 
official FCC Radio Telephone Class B license before graduating. It was a special- 
ized test—like passing the bar exam. That meant something. 

It mostly meant that William was well prepared to get his first job. He 
wanted to stay in Atlanta. But in 1975, while William prepared for a new 
career, oil prices spiked, and the stock market crashed. The country’s Bretton 
Woods monetary policy dissolved. Jobs still existed, but they just were not 
the ones William wanted. Not in Atlanta, at least. When he quickly tired of 
working at a grocery store, William replied to a newspaper classified ad 
hawking jobs with Duke Power Company. 

Duke Power was North Carolinas private, statewide electrical utility. Just 
a few years earlier it had defended itself in a landmark race discrimination 
lawsuit that the US Supreme Court ultimately decided. The case established 
a new legal theory of discrimination called disparate impact theory. The the¬ 
ory held that policies and practices that appear neutral, but have a dispro- 
portionately negative impact on a protected group (because of race, sex, 
etc.), could be found to be discriminatory. 

But by the time William applied, any such policy and practices that Duke 
Power might have retained had no effect on Williams prospeets. Duke 
Power’s Communications group hired him immediately. And he carne with 
his own advantage—beyond the fact that he was black. 

The FCC license was required to work on the base radios and microwave trans- 
mitters the company used to create its own independentphone and data network 
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it used across the state. I workedfor engineers who designed stujfin a lab and sent 
out schematics andplansforfield installs in vehicles, nuclearplants, steam-based 
generation plants, etc. So ojien techs had to figure out and debugthis “engineered” 
stujfbefiore it would work. At Duke, a Communications tech didn’t wear [a] suit 
and tie. Engineers did. But our work was similar in many ways. Viere were engi¬ 
neers who did not possess the FCC license, so to my knowledge they could not 
Service equipment that I could do legally. 

When Igot hired out ofiDeVry by Duke Power Ifielt triumph. All the things my 
parents told me about staying fiocused carne true. Bought a cool fioreign car. 
Immediately. 

I knewfiriends, ex-high schoolfootball heroes, collegegrads who were notgiven 
a company car to drive and take home, and an unsupervised schedule to work 
fiour ten-hour days all across the state with hotel and meáis paidfior like myfirst 
job provided. 

Even with all the excitement of working at Duke Power, by 1978, William 
was ready for a change. But he did not know that he was about to encounter 
a two-decades-long, twisted racial history at International Business 
Machines (IBM). That history first carne to a head in 1968. 

* * * 

On Monday morning, January 15, 1968, the hearings commenced. The US 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) had called New 
York States one hundred top employers to account and atone for their guilt. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964 had outlawed employment discrimination and 
created an independent federal agency, the EEOC, to investígate, discover, 
and eradicate all vestiges of such discrimination among the nation’s largest 
companies. 

The agency’s first chairman, Clifford L. Alexander, opened the hearings 
promptly at 9:30 that morning. Anxiety filled Courtroom 110, at New York 
City’s Foley Square District Court complex. Chairman Alexander wasted no 
time. He welcomed the audience and introduced his fellow commissioner, 
Mr. Vicente Ximenes, and his general counsel, Mr. Daniel Steiner. They pro- 
ceeded directly to their business. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission has foundfrom figures sub- 
mitted to it by companies in the New York City area that two-thirds ofitheposi- 
tions reportedfiall into the white collar category. We have alsofiound that Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes have been excluded firom employment in many firms and 
included only in insignificant number in many others. 1 
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This was only parí of the problem. The commission noticed something 
else in the data the companies had provided. 

Severalfirms in New York were utilizing Negroes, Puerto Ricans and women 
at every rung ofthejob ladder. ...Yet in an examination ofthe reports ofthe 100 
major corporations producing approximately 16 percent ofthe Gross National 
Producá with home headquarters here in New York City, our report reveáis the 
shocking and disillusioning fact that 48 ofthese 100 companies do not have a 
single Puerto Pican in approximately 8,000 ojficial and managerial jobs. ... It 
became regrettably clear that 56 ofthem did not have, among 12,000 ojficials, a 
single Negro Ojficial or Manager. 3, 

IBM was one of the fifty-six. 

In October 1966 there were 61,170 Negroes enrolled in academic and voca- 
tional high schools in New York. There were almost 40,000 Puerto Ricans.. . . 
Theseyoungpeople must have the total opportunity they were taught to expect in 
a democratic society. The foundation oftheir opportunity is the ability to get ajob 
according to their skills and, as important, to move all the way to the top accord- 
ing to merit, without being inhibited by the irrelevancies ofnational origin, color, 
sex or religión . 4 

The commission’s report highlighted several other significant findings. 
The “total exclusión” of minorities from white-collar jobs was pervasive. 
Where they were included, blacks and Puerto Ricans fared better in techni- 
cal and clerical roles, rather than managerial ones. Where women were well 
represented, black women generally were not. Minorities in white collar 
jobs were not paid as much as their white counterparts. And, lack of skill was 
insufíicient to explain minority under-representation. The EEOC concluded 
from all this that any explanation for these relationships must ascribe a role to 
discrimination . 5 

Opening statements closed. The harsh realities of private-sector 
employment discrimination dangled in the chilly courtroom. For the 
remainder of the hearings the commission invited representatives from 
the one hundred corporations to explain their failings and describe their 
plans to do better. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Goldman Sachs. 
The New York Times. Columbia Broadcasting System. Shell Oil. Bristol- 
Myers. Representatives from the financia!, media, Communications, energy, 
pharmaceutical, and personnel industries all testified. No one from IBM 
showed up. As part of the commission’s investigation, however, IBM had 
submitted a report for the record. 
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IBM prefaced its report with historical context. It pointed out that the 
company employed 7,600 people in white-collar positions in New York 
City. It explained that 590 of these were members of minority groups. It 
touted the number of women employed in high-level technical, scientific, 
and basic research positions (almost all of whom held at least a college 
degree). However, the report remained silent about how many blacks IBM 
employed. It did not take much, however, to read between the lines. Black 
employees were few and far between. 

IBM’s report explained that it started its equal opportunity efforts back in 
1953. It reminded the commission that IBM had been one of the first of fifty 
companies to sign on to President John F. Kennedy’s Plans for Progress initi- 
ative in 1961. 

Nevertheless, IBM’s report to the commission had made its point. The 
company had at least been trying, for some time, to increase the number of 
black and other minority employees among its ranks. And it marshaled 
more than just its nondiscrimination policy as evidence. It presented an 
articulated strategy to reach Negro employment goals, including the crea- 
tion of a position called the director of equal opportunity programs. The 
first director operated from IBM’s Armonk, New York, headquarters. Under 
the director’s leadership the department produced what IBM called its 
“Blueprint for Action.” 

IBM referred to its outreach and recruitment efforts as liaison programs. 
IBM provided direct, unrestricted grants to historically black higher educa- 
tion institutions like Tuskegee Institute, Howard, Dillard, Fisk, and others. 
Sometimes it provided scholarships to students at similar institutions. And 
at others, it awarded fellowships or loaned equipment to members of the 
faculty. 

Other such efforts aimed to impart new skills to existing workers. IBM 
executives instructed its managers to motivate minorities to take part in the 
initiatives. But it had been standard policy that applicants had to take an 
aptitude test to qualify for such additional training. In fact, IBM had devel- 
oped the first such test in the industry, what it called its “Programmer 
Aptitude Test.” More than anything else, the test itself, and its widespread 
use, reinforced the idea that Computer programmers were born not made. 
Blacks who failed to pass the test were seen as unteachable. 

An IBM task forcé ispresently assessing the company’s overall testing program 
to determine whether, and to what extent, aptitude and achievement tests may be 
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restricting job opportunities for minority-group applicants. In the interim, IBM 
management at all levels have been specifically advised not to use tests as the sig- 
nificant measure ofan applicants’ qualifications orpotential. 6 

While it put testing on hold, IBM’s “Blueprint” efforts began to publish 
job openings far and wide in black communities scattered across the coun- 
try. It employed liaisons from black community organizations like the 
National Urban Le agüe, who could exploit their connections to black news- 
papers and magazine outlets for IBM outreach purposes. Papers like 
Amsterdam News and magazines like Ebony distributed IBM contení in New 
York City for example. The Defender served IBM’s purposes in Chicago, as 
did the Baltimore Afro-American in Maryland. IBM didn’t want this to seem 
merely like company-sponsored advertising. It worked hand-in-hand with 
trusted community leaders who connected their constituents to all that 
IBM had to offer. At least that was the appearance IBM strove to cultivate. 

“IBM Expanding Research, Demands Huge Workforce” read one exem- 
plary headline in the Baltimore Afro-American. The “story” introduced and 
summarized IBM’s desire to expand engineering research and development. 
The several-column-length story listed the job categories IBM looked to fill. 
It described each one in great detail. The list began with the lowest category 
and continued up the hierarchy. “Technicians” occupied the lowest category 
on the corporate ladder. They called these people “customer engineers.” 

Customer engineers worked directly with customers who had purchased 
and worked with IBM equipment. They initially installed customers’ hard¬ 
ware and software producís, and they trained the customer on how to use 
them. They also provided ongoing troubleshooting when necessary. Some 
technicians’ jobs were less customer centered, like mechanical, electro- 
mechanical, physics, or Chemical technicians. People in these positions pro¬ 
vided technical assistance to research scientists and engineers. 

Draftsmen and designers occupied mid-range position categories at IBM. 
The former was a gateway to the latter, and required specific technicalknowl- 
edge. Scientists and engineers sat atop the IBM career ladder. These included 
researchers, development engineers, product engineers, product test engi¬ 
neers, and programmers. As the liaison newspaper and magazines made 
clear, these positions required advanced math, Science, and engineering 
education and training. 

Young men who have the aptitude and interest... will have a rare opportunity 
to take a real “under the covers” look at the IBM company this Saturday since the 
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Chicago Urban League is now conducting a campaign to help IBM find more 
talented college graduates for jobs in all its major areas, today this column will 
deal with the work ofthe programmer. 

At the time, Hampton McKinney was the director of the Chicago Urban 
League’s Employment and Guidance Department. He had drafted this cali 
to be featured in the Chicago Defender. Clearly McKinney sourced his words 
directly from IBM. Nevertheless, McKinney crafted the invitation. 

Talented men and women college graduates to consider applyingfor a job 
working with one ofthe most complex tools ever created by man. Programmers 
start with a statement of the problem. They study and analyze it. Then they 
organize their information into a logical sequence offacts that can be developed 
into a step-by-stepprocedure to reach a solution. Theprocedure is then coded into 
a language andform which can be handled by a Computer. IBM programmers 
delve into every aspect ofthe programming art: systems programming (including 
controlprogramming, languageprocessors and other techniques), scientificprob- 
lem-solving, commercial and control applications programming and others. 7 

This was the earliest and simplest way for IBM to say that programmers 
create software. This was a vaunted role at IBM. Software engineers were 
decisión makers. They directed the Computer to make certain decisions in 
line with customer needs. More important for IBM, software developers 
helped decide what their customers needed. And that need was limited only 
by what the programmer could build. 

IBM’s outreach to black and minority communities appeared to respond 
to the federal government’s new equal opportunity demands. However, 
IBM’s heavy-handed description of the jobs it offered made it clear that it 
had merely substituted its aptitude tests with job descriptions it knew would 
weed out a large proportion of potential black applicants. 

While IBM did try to find what unicorns it could, its primary black out¬ 
reach philosophy focused on what IBM referred to as “supply-side” recruit- 
ment. IBM developed its own talent, preparing people in its own way to 
carry out the company’s own prerogatives. IBM provided technical training 
to high school students. Then it tracked and pipelined them from school to 
IBM through its “pre-employment or pre-assignment” training programs. 
The New York City Department of Education, for example, selected fifteen 
black students for a three-week, IBM Data Processing División training pro- 
gram. Three years straight, its “graduating” students went directly to work 
for IBM customers. On a different occasion, IBM’s Field Engineering 
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División linked up with the National Urban League to develop an on-the- 
job-training program that aimed to develop people who lack sujficient technical 
education for a customer engineering career, but who possess all the necessary 
aptitudes. The program, IBM reported, had graduated 528 women and men 
since 1965. Ofthese, 211 ofwere black. 

IBM extended its reach into black communities. But it, and companies 
like it in the expanding computing industry, publicized these positions at a 
time when the college and university Science and engineering pipeline pro- 
duced veryfew Negro graduates. Yes, IBM needed scientists, designers, engi- 
neers, mathematicians, and physicists. But the reality was that the nation’s 
top scientific and engineering minds, pipelined through its elite Science and 
engineering universities, had already flooded IBM’s scientific ranks. 

IBM was expanding exponentially toward the end of the 1960s. In just 
five years from 1965 through 1970, the company catapulted four posi¬ 
tions to occupy number five on Fortune 500’s company list. In those five 
years it doubled its annual revenues from 3.5 to more than 7 billion dol- 
lars. Orders for its Systems/360 and 370 machines created the greatest 
equipment backlog the company had ever seen. Its ranks swelled by 
100,000 employees. 

IBM was a decentralized company. But it had a pyramidal structure. Its 
relatively few executives presided at the top, and its prized basic Science and 
research and development teams—its scientists, designers, and engineers— 
filled out its middle. But technicians were the company’s support base. 
That’s where IBM needed bodies. That’s where it needed a massive popula- 
tion of technical laborers. That is where black people in the 1960s and 1970s 
were most prepared and directed to enter. 

By 1968, IBM’s president, Tom Watson Jr., had agreed with Bobby 
Kennedy that the company could meet its demand for technical and manu- 
facturing labor and fight black poverty simultaneously. Watson devised a 
plan to invest in one of New York City’s worst urban ghettos, Brooklyn’s 
Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhood. Watson thought Bobby Kennedy was 
an awkward conversationalist, with an odd interpersonal style. Nevertheless, 
on one of their few personal meetings, Kennedy offered to do Watson a 
favor. It was a show of kindness for the same kindness that Watson had 
extended to his brother John, and the Kennedy family. Watson needed new 
legal counsel for IBM. He especially needed someone who could help IBM 
defend against the steady stream of antitrust lawsuits that flowed its way. 
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Kennedy recommended either of two men. The first was Nicholas 
Katzenbach. Katzenbach had taken over as the attorney general after 
Kennedy stepped down to run for the Senate and then pursue the presi- 
dency. The second was Burke Marshall. Kennedy had—at first reluctantly— 
brought on Marshall to head the Civil Rights División of his Justice 
Department. 

Ultimately, both men joined Watson at IBM, and both men were critical 
to moving forward the Bedford-Stuyvesant project once Bobby Kennedy 
was assassinated in 1968. Watson explained: 

The only time I ever saw [Bobby Kennedy] attract business backing was in 
1966, when he decided to tackle Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto. He per- 
suaded both Mayor Lindsay and Senator Javits to pitch in, and then recruited a 
bipartisan team of businessmen including me... and others. The white and black 
groups put together a combination ofnew jobs, housing renovations, and social 
Services that gave Bedford-Stuyvesant a bit ofnew Ufe. Duringthe "longhot sum- 
mer” of 1967, when there were race riots in dozens ofcities, Bedford-Stuyvesant 
was quiet, and Bobby deserves some creditfor that. 

IBM made the biggest contribution of all to the effort in Brooklyn: we put a 
new plant there. Many ofmy business peers still thought that in America ifyou 
worked hard you reached the top. But it was obvious to me that in the ghetto, if 
you worked hard, the chances wereyou’d still be atthe bottom when you died. We 
leased the biggest building we couldfind. ..on Nostrand Avenue in the very center 
of Bedford-Stuyvesant. Our plan was to employfive hundred workers—not as 
unskilled labor, but in real IBM jobs, with good wages, benefits, training pro- 
grams, and the chance to advance and even get out ofthe ghetto by transferring to 
other IBM plants. s 

By 1969, the plant was fully operational, manufacturing external Com¬ 
puter cables and power supplies for IBM machines. By 1972, the plant pro- 
duced a significant share of IBM’s cables and power supply stock. It received 
a Developing Human Resources Award from Business Week Magazine for the 
more than four hundred Bedford-Stuyvesant residents that the plant 
employed. 9 By 1979, IBM Brooklyn manufactured a whole host of IBM 
producís, including the IBM 3270 Information Display System and IBM 
3814 Switching Management System. 

The Bedford-Stuyvesant plant became a success. It demonstrated that 
investing in minority employees and communities could create real business 
advantages for IBM and its shareholders. By 1978, IBM was bursting at the 
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Figure 2.1. Courtesy of International Business Machines Corporation, © 1969 
International Business Machines Corporation 


seams. It needed, again, to expand. That year the company broke ground on 
a new manufacturing and product research and development lab facility 
down south, in Charlotte, North Carolina. There, William Murrell was about 
to join the army of black technicians that IBM had spent years trying to 
produce. 

IBM was successful—at producing technicians. It became even moder- 
ately successful building a black management class of marketing managers, 
plant managers, and public relations managers. Still, very few black IBM 
employees—technicians or managers—were placed in routine, much less 
key, Science and engineering, programming, or research and development 
positions. 

But William was ready to do his thing, in the position IBM believed he 
was best positioned for. 

* * * 

I wanted to wear a suit. 

About the time that William felt he el conquered his first job and needed 
a new, more rigorous challenge, IBM had just set its sights on Charlotte. The 
company had scouted the location for some time. On June 29, 1978, the 
Charlotte Observer announced the newplant .ItAdds Up—IBMPicks Charlotte, 
the headline read. IBM had bought up space for a 600,000-square-foot 
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complex toward the city’s northeast side. It was strategically located near the 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte, in an area ripe for commercial 
and residential development. And this was key: the majority of the plant’s 
first 1,600 employees were to be relocated from IBM’s headquarters in 
Endicott, New York. IBM began hiring a relative handful of local employees 
that same summer and late into the fall. William was one of them, hired in 
IBM’s already-existing System Communications División. 

I contacted a recruiter. He got me an interview with IBM in 1978.1 was hired 
after that interview. I know the headhunter never got paid from IBM. He said 
they told him they had a "policy" ofno recruiters. 

IBM didn’t need recruiters. Intermediaries, maybe, but not recruiters. It 
was IBM. And besides, it had been perfecting its minority recruitment game 
for more than a decade. Since the late 1960s, it had built múltiple pipelines 
from black communities into the company’s open doors. By 1974, IBM had 
made significant progress, but its president, Frank Cary, told IBM’s board 
and stockholders that it was just getting started. 

í'm sure you’re all aware ofIBM's commitment to Affirmative Action in pro- 
viding equal opportunity for minorities and women. We’ve made good progress 
on one of our objectives—bringing into IBM capable and highly motivated 
minorities and women. Our second objective is taking longer to achieve: helping 
minorities and women qualify themselves for advancement at every level of the 
business consistent with their abilities and their growing population in the com- 
pany. The relevant question I’m asked mostfrequently by IBM managers is: “How 
can we do that withoutpracticing reverse discrimination ?" 

My answer is that we will not compromise our policy of promoting the most 
competentj most qualified people. Butwhat we all have to do as managers ispro- 
vide whatever extra help and learning opportunities may be needed to shorten the 
time necessary for minorities and women to compete on an equal footing with 
other IBMers. The best individuáis will still be selected for promotion, but we 
intend to make the competition keener. We have tripled the number of minorities 
and women in the ranks ofmanagement over thepastfiveyears. That's not a bad 
startj but I'm convinced we can do better. 10 

For the first time, in 1979, IBM began to loudly tout not just its plans for 
progress, but its affirmative action credentials. 

Emphasis continued in 1979 on worldwide IBMprograms thatprovide equal 
opportunities in employment, advancement and training. Of the more than 
1 6,000 IBM employees hired in the United States during theyear, some 36 percent 
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were women and 19 percent were minorities. At the end of 1919, the company 
had 2,000 women managers and 2,200 minority managers in the United States. 
IBM employees are presently on loan as teachers at 28 predominantly minority 
colleges. Since 1971, the company has loaned more than 230 employees for this 
program. 

By 1979, William had become one of them—an IBMer, a customer engi- 
neer. The company he soon found out, had quite a different culture from 
Duke Power. And, in many respects, his DeVry electronics training often put 
him at a disadvantage. 

IBM was different. Jhey strongly believed that ifyou were “teachable with the 
right stuff" they could make anybody a customer engineer. Case in point: My 
orientation was one-week learning IBM history and culture. Then they shipped 
me to a 90-day Washington, DC, system tech training school. They owned resi- 
dences in DuPont Circle where we lived. Class was held downtownfrom there. My 
class cohort was thirty-five people. Not one person in that class had prior tech 
troubleshooting skills. Corzell, my roommate from Atlanta, was a saxophone 
musician. My lab partner, Fran, was a religious nutfrom Framingham. She was 
deeply religious—spent all her spare time in the Bible. Corzell got a girlfriend 
from the class from Detroit. She was a shoe salesperson. The training was sales/ 
customer Service skills stuff. We acted out roles of customer personas. 

Fran outscored everybody. 

The tech stuff was hard. Real machines that had come out ofthefield with 
problemsfor us tofind. I did bad on the test when using my experience and intui- 
tion because the troubleshooting exercise training was about following written 
decisión trees and branches. My nut lab partner outscored everybody. 

Whenyou went on-site but the problem remained unresolved after a set time, 
say one hour of troubleshooting, the tech had to escálate to a dispatch center, then 
the cavalry (two sénior techs) would come to bail you out and fix it while you 
watched and learned. The minute you escalated from thefieldyou were ordered to 
stop work and wait. We were required to remove all customer software (it was on 
removable cartridges) and work entirely with our tech diagnostics we carriedfor 
every model. When the cavalry arrived they checked how you used the decisión 
tree to begin the fix. That tree was surprisingly effective. When I would see an 
obvious way to fix something—it didn’t matter unless I got to that point from 
reading the troubleshooting decisión trees. 

Every Computer at the client’s office had a written maintenance log. A record of 
prior history was important. It helped determine what troubleshooting branch 
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you started at tofix the thing. Fixing computers was board swap butyou needed 
the right electronic board. Fixing printers was heavy in mechanical gears, electro 
sensor timings, thatsort of thing. These were minicomputer 3270 series that con- 
nected over three hundred baud módems to model 370 mainframes. 

Unlike his counterparts from the decade prior, when IBM trained 
William, the customer engineer was fully networked. William received new 
alerts for Service and communicated with other members of his team, as 
well as clients, using a computer-aided dispatch system. The system had 
been first designed and tested for use in law enforcement operations in the 
mid-1960s. But by 1978, IBM had begun marketing the system it had been 
using and perfecting for a decade. IBM trademarked it as the Personal Office 
System. 

It’s a natural progression. First carne the postal Servicethen the telegraph, the 
telephone and telecopying. VNET [a network launched in 1972 and used by 
more than two hundred thousand IBM employees; PROFS was an applica- 
tion that ran on VNET] allows IBM employees around the world to talk to each 
other almost instantaneously. It’spart ofthe company now. u 

By the early 1980s the system became a feature across the organizational 
spectrum, from the White House to most large corporations like IBM. The 
system included some very key components and capabilities, including real- 
time messaging; information distribution; information search, retrieval, and 
storage; and calendaring and time monitoring. All of these features had a 
history—all not entirely favorable to black people. The computing features 
sprang from experiments and innovations made throughout the 1960s when 
the nation grappled with massive civil rights protests. But each of them also 
had a future. The difference between their past and the present, in which 
William operated, was that he—and those like him—knew the system. They 
even had some control over it. 

For William, there was a downside to IBM. The company said that it 
despised conformity and groupthink. But William discovered that IBM had 
its own way of doing things. And it expected its customer engineers to do it 
IBM’s way, not whatever Williams way might be at any particular time. 

Conformity was very important at IBM. You couldn’t wear a sports coat with 
pants. Had to be a matched suit. Black, wing-tipped shoes were standard. 
Believing anything the boss toldyou was expected. IBMers were like white-collar 
professionals. Our tool boxes lookedjust like executive brief cases. Every man, no 
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exception, shaved theirface, except me. Onlyguy in the building with a beard. All 
the IBM bosses were middle-aged, fifty-something white men. 

We spent a lot oftime in the IBM office so professional etiquette went with the 
dress code. A lot offake conversations happened in this office environment. The 
field was cool. Customers were fine and hospitable butl thinkIBM staffers were 
stuck up. IBM coworkers in the field Services división had challenges creatingsus- 
tainable friendships. I think that was because everybody wanted to be promoted. 
Competition among us was a thing. Perhaps the escalation system oftenpitted CE 
against CE while it was designed to be mentor-like. It wasn't. Human nature 
caused some techs tofeel superior to others. 

I quit voluntarily over a bad cali my boss made in a “client down” situation 
where I was expected to back up a series oflies he told them over a mechanical 
replacement cali. When I quit he was shocked. I told him it was because ofthe 
repeat lying. He saidl, “Don’t repeat that outside this office” and “You areforever 
barredfrom working in an offcial capacity with IBM Corp.” 

In 1983, Williams run with IBM carne to an end. As far as he was con¬ 
cerned, he had triumphed yet again. He had worked for the computing 
industry’s leader. He carne to know every inch of IBM’s hardware. He inti- 
mately knew its software. Being able to troubleshoot meant he could also 
reverse engineer Computer processes and programs, and make designs ofhis 
own. He also had Service skills, marketing skills, and business skills. He got 
it all from IBM, and now they were his. He was about to put them to work 
for himself. 



Chapter Three 


THE ROXBURY SHAKE 


The handshake. That’s what Computer networkers cali that moment when 
one Computer connects with another. 

A new kind of black software began to take shape in the early 1980s. It started 
with a handshake. A connection. Not between two computers, but between a 
Computer and the black community. Derrick had made that connection when 
he realized that he could and should use his engineering knowledge and Com¬ 
puter application prowess to help other black brothers and sisters achieve their 
dreams. William would have to leave IBM before he could make that connec¬ 
tion. He would have to travel to, and settle in, a place steeped in bitter racial pol- 
itics and racial justice activism. William made his handshake. He found a way to 
use the skills that he developed at IBM to connect and uplift his community. 

But black folks like William had been late to the Computer game in the 
first place because of another handshake that never happened. The archi- 
tects of the new Computer revolution once had an opportunity to connect 
their technological powers to the racial revolution stirring among black 
people in the South. They failed. And it had devastating consequences. 

* * * 

William was done with IBM. Frankly, he was done with Charlotte. He did- 
n’t leave immediately. He took a little time off to do other things he loved. 
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He helped friends open a vegetarían restaurant. He threw himself into his 
music. 

I had bought a guitar while at DeVry. I struggled to learn how to play. I had 
been using Berklee College of Music self-teaching lessons all the while at Duke 
Power and IBM. I chose tofocus on Coltrane-like jazz. While in DCI hung out 
in jazz pubs, learning. A musician convinced me to go where I could hear "the 
language” ojien. 

Charlotte didn’t speak that language. So William made up his mind that 
he was ready to follow the music—and a new job—anywhere but. 

I was interviewingin Virginia, Iowa, andprobably others when Ohio Nuclear, 
Inc., said, “Workjor us and we will send you to Boston.” I'm like, “Great. That's 
where Berklee is.” So I’m in Ohio training in Computer Axial Tomography (CAT 
brain and whole body radiology scanner system controlled by DEC PDP 1134 
computers) systems as [a] field engineer—these things cost $1 mil each—when 
the cali carne to move my sister. 

I rented a U-Haul, drove up to New York, and moved my sister’s belongings to 
her MBA school. Harvard. I had two days before I had to get back, get back to 
Solon, Ohio. I used myfree days after moving her in to sean Boston streets. Boston 
clicked after Isaw it myself. And Ohio Nuclear s ojfer to “move everything”forfree 
andprovide a new carupon entering Boston wasagood deai. 

William drove his car into the heart of black Boston. Atherton Street 
straddled Boston’s Jamaica Plains and Roxbury neighborhoods. The poverty 
in Boston concentrated in four, mostly adjoining black neighborhoods: 
Jamaica Plains, Roxbury, Dorchester, Mattapan. The area’s structural 
inequalities produced drug addiets and thieves, hookers and hoodlums, wel- 
fare cheats and skid-row bums. 

Densely packed as it was with the so-called “underclass,” black Boston 
didn’t fill its streets with people who lacked the will to work or the where- 
withal to succeed. There were places where almost everyone was 
employed, as well as blocks and corridors where the high school gradua- 
tion rate and number of college-educated residents outpaced Boston’s 
average. 

But to William, life in Boston appeared similar to life under apartheid. 
Black Boston’s educated middle-class folk often shared the same fates as 
Roxbury’s less fortúnate. White people lived in neighborhoods where fewer 
people worked, finished high school, and graduated college. Yet those people 
could still count on making more money than educated black people. They 
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were guaranteed to live among fewer people below the poverty line, and 
enjoyed greater career mobility than black Boston’s better-prepared citizens. 

But Williams chance relocation would prove to be life defining. He had 
one foot deeply rooted in preserving and promoting black identity and com- 
munity uplift and another foot afloat in the Computer revolution’s rising tide. 

William lived just three blocks from State Representative Mel King’s cam- 
paign headquarters, in Boston’s South End. Black Boston had long estab- 
lished itself as fiercely activist, and Ring exemplified its long history of civil 
rights struggle. Ring had led some of the area’s most strident civil disobedi- 
ence activities in the mid to late 1960s. Since then, however, he had become 
more of a political pragmatist than Black Power radical. In the mid-1970s his 
deep ties to the community and organizing skills helped him win a seat in 
the Massachusetts Legislature. But Ring had something bigger to accom- 
plish for his black Boston constituents. 

Ring reached out across the Charles River from his black Boston ambas- 
sador’s seat. He migrated toward Cambridge’s elite, white, and compara- 
tively wealthy Science and engineering community. That’s when he extended 
his hand to MIT, ground zero of the new Computer revolution, but an insti- 
tute that still admitted very few Negroes. Yet it was also an institute that 
decided it wanted to reverse that pattern, and had designed and built the 
kinds of pre-college training programs that Derrick would later take advan- 
tage of at Clemson. 

The collaboration Ring established was MIT’s second opportunity to fos- 
ter a meaningful relationship not only with black Boston, but black America. 

Theyhad squandered their first. 


* * * 

Raleigh is a handsome town; its main Street, dominated by the state capítol, is 
wide and spacious; the storefronts are plain, not gaudy. Infrontoffour ofthose 
stores some twenty Negro students were picketing. As a Northerner I expected, 
and felt, the tenseness of the city. The day befare there had been a fight on the 
picket Unes and a Negro boy had been hit with a tire chain. What Ifaund there, 
by talking to Negro students and visiting their colleges, was a spirit and a method 
of action which made such incidents... incidental. Dangerous they were—and 
are—but they are not the key to the sit-downs. For the Negro students, like the 
earlier Montgomery bus boycotters, are engaged in a new kind of political activity, 
at once unconventional and nonviolent. 1 
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On February 1, 1960—one month before Michael Walzer penned these 
words for the pages of Dissent magazine—North Carolina A&T students 
hadwalkedinto Woolworth’s, sat down, andeventuallyshut downthe stores 
lunch counter in Raleigh, North Carolina. As a matter of policy the estab- 
lishment refused to serve Negroes. Woolworth’s was still closed when 
Walzer, a Brandéis alumnus and Harvard gradúate student, traveled down 
from Boston to witness the protest. He returned home with stories of brav- 
ery heroism, and strategic ingenuity. Those stories awakened Boston’s stu¬ 
dent elite. 

On February 27, 1960, more than 150 Boston-area students picketed six 
Woolworth’s locations throughout the city, from Brandéis to Boston 
University, Harvard to MIT. 2 The students poured in, more than anyone 
would have imagined. After all, those northern kids had the privilege to 
ignore, let alone act to support, the Southern Negros struggle. 

Boston’s local chapter of the Congress on Racial Equality (CORE) hardly 
boasted fifteen members. But the Southern demonstrations revived them. 3 
Operating from Roxbury’s Blue Hill Avenue—a little more than a mile away 
from where William would relocate—CORE organized the pickets. CORE 
designed the slogans students hoisted into the chilly, Boston air. 

We Urge Woolworth to Change. 

End EatingBias in South. 

Support Southern-Student Protest. 4 

CORE’s leaders instructed the students to remain silent, even when tor- 
mented by onlookers. Bystanders called them everything from coon lovers 
to communists. CORE trained the students not to run afoul of the passive, 
nonviolent resistance principies that governed CORE and the broader sit-in 
movement. These white students were allies; their role was to follow orders, 
not make them. 

But some MIT students pushed back against the group’s tactics. It was 
not that they did not know their role. Neither did they object to it per se. 

The same evening that CORE staged its protest, MIT’s student-run campus 
newspaper— The Tech —published news about it. MIT students called for a 
meeting on campus. The question on the table wasn’t whether to continué, 
but how to most effectively organize their future actions. By the end of that 
weekinMarch 1960, MIT students joined their partners at Brandéis, Boston 
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University, and Harvard. Under CORE’s leadership, they birthed the 
Emergency Public Integration Committee—EPIC. 

* * * 

From its start, MIT struggled to distinguish itself from Harvard (Brandéis 
and BU were never competitors). MIT’s founder, William Rogers, and his 
associates touted the need to develop a new form of education. Their goal 
was to connect basic Science to engineering practice and direct it toward 
real-world application. 5 Harvard, and most colleges of the day, built their 
curricula around the liberal arts. But MIT wanted to be an institution at 
which its motto— Mens etManus (mind and hand)—was also its mission. 

MIT existed to produce both cutting edge scientists and engineers who would 
apply scientific knowledge. 6 Like Harvard, MIT was founded, organized, 
and operated as a Corporation. It established its connection to industry from 
the beginning. But MIT was also one of the first land grant institutions. 
Thus, at the cióse of the Civil War, it embraced the responsibility to uphold 
the nation’s public institutions and promote the public interest. 

Chairing the MIT Corporation in 1960, Dr. James R. Killian Jr. pledged 
fidelity to the institute’s mission. 

The industrial revolution has been superseded by a scientific revolution... and 
industry and government must develop a suitable environment to provide optimum 
opportunityfor Creative people to produce change andprogress such that itproperly 
recognizes scientists and engineers in their role as scientists and engineers. 7 

MIT’s president, J. A. Stratton, followed suit. 

We are concerned with the advancement ofpure Science _ Through the pro- 

fession of engineering, we prepare our graduates to apply the results of scientific 
discovery to immediately useful purposes. s 

Like Killian, Stratton recognized the dawning technological revolution. 
He saw a place for MIT at its center. 

We believe it now to be our principal responsibility to prepare the student to 
cope with—and ultimately\ indeed, to lead—a technological revolution that is 
proceeding with gathering momentum We must exploit the capability of mód¬ 
em computers. 9 

Killian believed that new theories of communication and control being 
developed at MIT would significantly advance its mission to be the new 
technological revolution’s vanguard. 10 As the 1960s began, MIT’s adminis- 
tration and faculty remained steadfast. It policed its territory and stake in the 
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dawning technological revolution. It built a metaphorical wall to sepárate its 
intellectual pursuits from a civil rights revolution that was beginning to 
storm it. MIT’s students, those working with EPIC, aimed to break down 
that wall. They faced immediate opposition. 

For some time now, we have been following with interest the activities of a 
group which calis itselfthe MITEPIC. We do not question the avowedpurpose of 
the organization. If individuáis believe in a cause and decide that the way to effect 
their ends is topicket Woolworth’s in Central Square, this is certainly up to them. 
We regret, however, use of the MIT EPIC. 11 

From the beginning, students challenged MIT EPIC’s very existence, ini- 
tially in an unsigned editorial from The Tech’s editorial board. Opponents 
thought EPIC was subversive. But they did not challenge its motivations. 
Ñor did they challenge the underlying cause for which EPIC fought. The 
collective opposition cleverly shifted grounds and objected on procedure. 

EPIC is assuming the title andprivileges ofan MIT activity prematurely. We sug- 
gest that the leadership ofthis group acquaint itselfwith the mechanismfor obtaining 
Institute approval and seek such before it represents itselfas "MIT" EPIC. 12 

Other students on the newspaper’s editorial board cast suspicion on 
MIT-EPIC’s alliances. To get to the bottom of the organization’s mission 
and motives, Barry Roach—MIT class of 1961—interviewed Harvey 
Pressman. Pressman was a Harvard gradúate student and one of Boston 
EPIC’s leaders. Apparently, Roach didn’t buy anything that Pressman tried 
to sell him. 

As a southerner and modérate integrationist, I cannot help but be disturbed 
with the recent activities of MIT-EPIC. Ifeel strongly that the MIT student is 
beingmisled as to thescope and purposes ofthe area-wide group of which MIT- 
EPIC is afellow traveler. 

Roach castigated the group’s constitution, pointing out that at other 
EPIC-affiliated campuses, the group operated ad hoc. They were not a for¬ 
mal part of the institution. EPIC boycotted, petitioned, and raised funds for 
students expelled from Southern universities because they resisted racial 
discrimination. They documented such discrimination, particularlyinhous- 
ing and employment. They supported a strong federal civil rights bilí. But 
Roach cast aspersions on all of those activities by directing suspicion toward 
EPIC’s organizers, which included CORE, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), and labor unions. Roach was 
skeptical of both EPIC’s tactics and its alliances. 
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In light ofthe above facts, I urge that MIT-EPIC seriously consider what they 
are getting into and eitherpetitionfor recognition as a permanent activity or else 
disajfiliate entirely with the area EPIC organization . 13 

The students representing MIT-EPIC did nothing of the sort. The fol- 
lowing weekend, they, and their compatriots, tripled their prior picket. 
One hundred fifty of them had shown up the week before; this time, 450 of 
them carne out in forcé. Instead of picketing six Woolworth’s stores, they 
targeted eleven. 14 By this point, MIT-EPIC had created a fault line, widen- 
ing by the day, within its student body. Richard Neel Sutton, MIT class of 
1962, lashed out. 

As a member ofthe MIT community, I objectto the use ofmy ñame aspartof 
the title of an organization as outwardly prejudiced as any KKK’er ever was. We 
have been attacked because we are Anti-Riot. The difference between "student 
demonstration,” as used by Southern negroes, and riot, that which follows “stu¬ 
dent demonstrations,” is largely a matter of ñame only. Is itfair to picket Tech 
Drug because the coop won't sell somebody a coke? Is itjustice ifagroup of indi¬ 
viduáis attempts to embarrass the local Esso dealer because his counterpart in 
East Podunk Tennessee won't sell gas to somebody? 15 

Jean Pierre Frankenhuis, MIT class of 1961, saw it differently. 

The issue of integration has awaken[ed] theso-called apathy ofMIT students. 
MIT-EPIC proved that this generation is in trouble, and doesntseem to know it-, 
for this I think we should thank it. 16 

Frankenhuis was a native of France. He had grown up in Brazil and 
majored in math. He didn’t think MIT-EPIC was particularly ideal. And he 
was convinced that many of his student colleagues joined the organization 
just because it was chic to fight for a cause. But he gave them their due. 

In the end, MIT-EPIC went all in. Michael Levin, class of 1962, became 
the group’s secretary. On March 25, he penned a letter to The Tech’s editor. 
He clarified that the group consisted of students, religious groups, and labor 
organizations working to roll back racial discrimination. He explained that 
they promoted nonviolent action. He walked readers through CORE’s 
action policy, the official playbook MIT-EPIC followed. He justified sin- 
gling out Woolworth’s. But most important, he called attention to the truth 
as he saw it, and the need to press forward. 

Racial discrimination is not a regional problem concerning only people who 
Uve in certain areas. Racial discrimination everywhere concerns everyone. It is 
your duty as a Citizen ofafree country to oppose it actively. MIT-EPIC wished to 
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commend The Techfortheir excellentjob of encouraging civic interest in theMIT 
community. 17 

The spring 1960 semester began to pass. Classes gave way to final exams, 
graduations, and summer. School let out, but Harvey Pressman announced 
that EPIC was open for business through the summer. Still, the throngs of 
students making their exodus from the Boston area for the break prompted 
calis from the NAACP. 

Approximately 100 former picketers are still on the job at the Woolworth 
stores in Roxbury, downtown Boston, Cambridge, Mattapan, Belmont, Lexington, 
Quincy, and Lynn. But the Unes are small.... Many of our members have been 
picketing faithjully since March, along with other members ofEPIC.... But this 
summer we must do more! 18 

Meanwhile, EPIC’s relationship with CORE showed signs of strain. A terse 
conversation between leaders of the two groups began late that April. 

DearMr. Robinson, 

This is largely a confirmation ofour telephone conversation. We have enough 
leaflets to last us until but not includingMay 7th. We intend to continué pick¬ 
eting through the summer. We would like, ifpossible, 100,000 leaflets shipped 
the cheapest way possible. Ifthe cheapest way won’tget them to us by May 7, 
then a couple ofboxes might be sent by a more rapid method and the remainder 
shipped in less expensive and more leisurely fashion. Although we prefer the 
EPIC imprinton the bottom, itis notessential and certainly notworth running 
already printed leaflets through the press again. However, we would appreciate 
it on a new printing... EPIC has set some money raising activities in motion 
and I very much hope we will become self supporting after this shipment of 
leaflets. In the meantime, we very much appreciate your support. 19 

William Gamson had written this letter to CORE on EPIC’s behalf. He was 
trying to help, but his request carne across as a bit pretentious. Unreasonable 
even. Robinson responded a week later. 

DearMr. Gamson, 

We are shipping Trailways Bus Express collect 20 toyou at the above address 
15,000 of our CORE Woolworth leaflets without imprint.... If you want 
another 100,000 with the EPIC imprint, please send the EPIC imprint with 
any required changes. We can then consider whether to go ahead with them. 
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It was our clear understanding that we were to receive a contribution from 
EPIC after the fund-raising concert. I should like to know the details ofhow 
that arrangement was changed—was the concert arranged and then thefund 
provisión changed? Ifso > it would seem entirely possible thatyour organization 
could get some of the proceeds back. CORE has increased itsfield Service, has 
stimulated the picketing and boycott in many areas ofthe country—and in so 
doing has spent many thousands ofdollars. Ifwe are to continué, we must have 
help. I know y ou understand this and trust that y our group will see to it that 
funds in thefuture arefairly distributed. 

Robinson referred to the fact that calypso singer and civil rights activist 
Harry Belafonte had headlined a sold-out concert, organized by EPIC the 
week prior to Gamson’s initial letter. 21 Robinson ended his letter, signing off 
as CORE’s executive secretary. He added a postscript. He told Gamson that 
Trailways did not deliver packages. The entitled asshole would have to get 
offhis butt, go to the bus station, and pick up the leaflets himself! 22 

Harvey Pressman took over all correspondence after that. He and 
Robinson conversed over the phone and through the mail, mostly about 
exchanging picketing materials. 

I’m sorry about the misunderstanding about money. The truth is that were 
both honest and in debt; two conditions thatfrequently occur simultaneously. 

Pressman’s letter to Robinson squared financial arrangements and secured 
future cooperation. But their correspondence also revealed that EPIC 
wanted autonomy. As it did, the group sought new allies to fight discrimina- 
tion in the South. 

The timing was fortuitous. Two potential suitors emerged. One was 
Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). That group formed on May 
16-17, 1960, when a group of students eager to join the civil rights struggle 
gathered at the University of Michigan. Partnering with SDS would have 
offered EPIC an opportunity to scale its ranks and expand its focus. But 
EPIC declined SDS’s overtures to join forces. 

But another opportunity soon carne along that offered EPIC a chance to 
intensify the workthey’d alreadybegun. On April 12, 1960, Curtis B. Gans, 
the national affairs vice president of the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania-based 
United States National Student Association, had sent word to Ms. Ella 
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Baker. Baker was an oficial with the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. 

DearMrs. Baker: 

I look forward to attending the Southern Leadership Conference meeting 
this weekend at Shaw University bringing together íeaders ofthe Southern stu- 
dent movementfrom all over the South. 23 The National StudentAssoáation, as 
you know, has taken an exceedingly strong interest in the Southern student 
movement and we are very much concerned as to itsfuture. 

On the weekend of April 16-17, 1960, students from across the country 
converged in Raleigh, North Carolina. Their destination was Shaw 
University. There they discussed, debated, and proposed action steps to 
begin a student-led movement of their own. They aimed to fight racial dis- 
crimination in public accommodations. On the first day of the meeting, Mr. 
John Cooley reported that working group #10 had drafted and affirmed a 
statement of purpose. First and foremost, they solidified their commitment 
to nonviolence. The working group also recognized their responsibility to 
help sympathetic northern groups. Their priorities were twofold: develop 
an effective communication strategy for their respective constituents and 
raise and distribute money for legal aid. 

The proposals—recommended and ratified by the assembled body of stu¬ 
dents—birthed the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC). 

SNCC convened its first organizational meeting as planned on May 
13-14 in Atlanta, Georgia. There, they made more plans. Notably, theyplot- 
ted to expand and strengthen their interracial ally network throughout the 
South and North. On June 14, 1960, Jane Stembridge, SNCC’s secretary, 
sent a form letter addressed to EPIC. SNCC had sent the same letter to a 
number of groups it hoped to recruit to join its fight. 

Dear Sirs: 

The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee was established at a 
meeting in Raleigh, N.C. on April 17, 1960.... While our Committee is self- 
directing and not organizationally related to any other groups working in the 
field of human rights, we are writing various organizations to send observers to 
our meetings.... We would be happy to have EPIC send observers to our 
meetings.... The observers are allowed to attend all the meeting and may be 
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ealled on to help thegroup in discussions where their expert knowíedge would 
be ofbenefit, 24 

Pressman declined to particípate. He explained his reasons in a short, hand- 
written letter. 

DearMs. Stembridge, 

Please excuse mejor not replying to your june 14 letter. It veas misplaced in 
theprocess ojmoving. We regret that we are physically and financially unable 
to send an observer toyour meeting. However, we would very much appreciate 
receiving copies ofthe minutes ojyour monthly meetings. 

Very Truly Yours, 

Harvey Pressman, Chairman, Emergency Public Integration Committee 
4 Humboldt St., Cambridge, 38, Mass. 

With its delayed writing, brevity, and message SNCC could have taken 
Pressman’s letter as a simple dismissal. But they did not. They continued to 
push Pressman for any current and future help EPIC might offer. 

DearMr. Pressman: 

Thank you for your letter ofAugust 8. We are extremely sorry that EPIC 
eannot, at this time, send observers to our monthly Coordinating Committee 
meetings. However, we understand your situation. Perhaps in the future you 
can join usfor some ofthe sessions. The invitation remains open. We will be 
delighted to have you. 

Regarding your requestfor copies of monthly minutes, we will send what 
material wepublish,probably contained in the newsletter "The StudentVoice.” 

It is hoped that this newsletter will be issued shortly after eaeh meeting. 

Likewise, we want to reeeive news releasesfrom EPIC. Any assistanee which 
your organization can give to us will be deeply appreeiated. Best wishesfor the 
future. 

Sincerely yours, 

Marión S. Barry, Jr., Chairman 

But Chairman Barry did not have the insight to read between Pressman’s 
lines of rejection. The truth was, EPIC wasn’t what it was just a few months 
before. 
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Scales of apathy began to wither from northern students’ eyes. EPIC’s rela- 
tionship with CORE and SNCC deepened. It continued to join the fight 
against discrimination from Boston down to Mississippi. But something was 
missing. In fact, many people were missing. Individual students’ voices faintly 
echoed through the discussions and actions that continued through 1961. 
But MIT’s voice fell presciently silent. Through another academic year, 
Boston EPIC and other students in northern communities were intensely 
engaged, but the student struggle against discrimination never again appeared 
on, let alone topped, MIT’s student agenda. The student body continued to 
make token eíforts to engage. They invited Malcolm X to speak. 25 They wel- 
comed James Baldwin. 26 A few other civil rights leaders appeared—all before 
disappointingly small crowds in MIT’s Kresge Auditorium. 

When MIT-EPIC students had first started picketing Woolworth’s in 
1960, James Geiser, a New York City native, spearheaded their organiza- 
tional eíforts. He said that EPIC was the beginning of a new epoch atMIT, the 
transitionfrom an apolitical school to apolitical one. 27 Geiser’s prognostication 
would never come to pass. 

Students had come to MIT to be transformed into what the institute 
promised to make them: leaders, capable of, and charged with, fashioning 
better tools and machines to support and extend America’s political and eco- 
nomic standing in the world. They were building the technologies and 
machines that would soon begin to govern the nation. And they did it with 
little care or concern for black people, either within the greater Boston area 
or throughout the United States. This epic lack of concern would make it 
palatable, easier for MIT to lend its knowledge, its computing resources, its 
computational innovations, and its ties to industry and government—a gov- 
ernment that began to see black America as an enemy target for the coun- 
try’s new computing machines. 

* * * 

By 1971, Mel Ring had joined MIT as an adjunct professor in the Department 
of Urban Studies and Planning. There, King—who began his career as a 
math teacher—inaugurated the Community Fellows Program. MIT spot- 
lighted the new program, and King’s role, in its 1971 Annual Report to the 
MIT Corporation and broader institute community. 

The Department of Urban Studies and Planning has established the Whitney 
Young Community Fellows Program to help minority leaders cope with the social 
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and economic development oftheir communities. Developed by Melvin King of 
the New Urban League and by Professor Rodwin, the main aim oftheprogram is 
to enable a selected group of local leaders to spend the equivalent ofan academic 
year at M.I.T. working with faculty on projects of special importance to the 
Fellows and their organizations or communities. 

Community Fellows will be drawnfrom the staffs and departments ofnewly- 
elected black mayors, minority community development corporations, model cit- 
ies and poverty program staffs, prívate minority organizations with action and 
development components, legal assistance and information offices, and other 
minority enterprises. A third to a halfofthe Fellows are expected to comefrom the 
Boston región. 2 * 

In his MIT capacity, and later through his position as State representative, 
King served the black Boston community in many ways. He helped to raise 
technology’s profile within the community and he helped to mediate tech- 
nology’s impact on it. In 1983, King, an unlikelyprospect, decided to run for 
mayor. And William was about to make a chance encounter. 

His South End campaign HQwas three blocksfrom myfront door. His son 
Mike had introduced me to a community college student who I began to do tech 
calis with. I had an Osborne I, the “world’s first portable Computer” made by 
Adam Osborne. Ipopped into the campaign office one day to see what was up. As 
an activist with The Black Community Information Center (BCIC), a Roxbury 
Malcom X-based nonprofit, I volunteered there. Mel’s work atMIT Community 
Fellows program intersected—he attended BCIC meetings. I taught people how 
tofix their own computers. It was a community-empowerment-type organization. 

The day I went in, his campaign manager said we need more computers to data- 
base volunteers. I lent my OS and later replaced it with Radio Shack-donated TRS 
80s. I ended up being the campaign manager’s IT guy. Did whatever they asked. 
Judy managed the office. Mel’s house was around the córner. My moni visited during 
the campaign, read Mel’s Chain of Change book and liked it. She was NAACP. 
Jesse Jackson was runningforpresident underRainbow Coalition. Mel adopted it, 
butl think he leaned to [the] Creen Party. Ijoined the Creen Party. Worked at Mel’s 
HQ doing odd stuff and was the processor (using Osborne and Supercalc 
Spreadsheet) ofthe real-time vote talliesfrom City Hall so Pat Walker ; his opera- 
tions manager and math genius, could cali it and managefield placements. Mike 
King was in charge of Roxbury Community College's technology program. 

Mel King made history. He won the mayoral primary campaign, garner- 
ing almost 99 percent of Boston’s black vote. But he lost the general election 
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to RayFlynn—his opposite in almost every way. That campaign crystallized 
both King’s and Williams work. Both would connect technology to the 
black community long into the future. Just a short time later, King went on 
to found the South End Technology Center. The center was an outgrowth of 
his work at MIT and aimed to boost technology use in Boston’s black 
community. 

As for William, 1983 jump-started much more for him than just cam¬ 
paign work. 

It was luck! I was an electronics instructor at a Science tech magnet high school 
in East Boston. 

Boston’s Mario Umana Harbor School of Science and Technology was 
established in 1975, in partnership with MIT. It was part of Phase II of 
Boston’s court-ordered school desegregation plan. 29 

Igotparts and stuffto use in class—they had no budget. I was sent there—by 
WangLabs where I was a VSlOOfield engineer—to help out thepublic school. 
Guy before mejustwalked out. There was a kid I mentored named Vishal DuBey, 
his dad was an IBMer, built a breadboarded microprocessorfrom discrete compo- 
nents. We entered it into the Boston Science Fair. He won it! First time this school 
had won in eightyears. The Globe ran a story on it. 30 

While scrounging parts from MicroTech, a Commodore dealer, they hired me 
tofix stuff. Summer carne andfixing becamefull time. The Commodore 64 had 
hit and it was a big sellen So Tom Sinopoli, owner of MicroTech, said ifl took all 
these Commodore parts over he would allow me to own the Service shop. Tom’s 
Italian. Microtech was in the North End. Tom wanted to get out ofthe business. 
I took in the debt—feeling like we could make it back, and it worked out. That 
takeover put me $6,000 in the hole. But everyone gave us Commodore law office 
Service contracts as these other dealers began to establish IBM PC dealerships. 

I did not want to go back to that school! I converted the ñame ofthe company 
to MetroServe during myfirst summer offteaching. Fucked out. The Commodore 
64 had a parts shortage. But Alan, a black kid from Roxbury Community College 
I hired, figured out how tofix it with Radio Shack parts. So Toys “R" Us sent over 
one hundred failed units. I got paid a fíat rate to fix them all, plus getting the 
Commodore Business Machines models in tofix from big businesses downtown 
made it lucrative. 

When MetroServe hit, it was my second business attempt. Even at IBM and 
Duke Power, I sold Vanguard fine alarms on the side and tried a number ofget- 
rich-quick schemes. "Work for self” was the mantra. I thank Black Enterprise 
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and Ebony biography readsfor that influence. My dad retired as a postman. But 
on the side he was importing jewelry from war buddies in Belgium, and selling 
that on his mail canter routes. He advertised in Black Enterprise.... 

Now in business with a silent partner, William’s MetroServe Computer 
Company generated $7,500 in revenue by the end of 1984. By the end of 
1985, the business had raked in $185,000. When William finally incorpo- 
rated on September 10, 1986, he was pulling in cióse to $500,000. And, he 
had relocated his business across the Charles River, to Cambridge. By the 
early 1990s, William owned Boston’s largest, and Cambridge’s only, black- 
owned Computer store. 

I alwaysfelt that I was confined to certain boxes, that my ultímate advance- 
mentfrom those boxes was controlled by someone else. 

Not anymore. William was living his dream. He finally got to do his own 
thing. And he was not alone. But that was hard for William to see at the time. 
The 1980s had created a stark divide that cut right through the nation’s oíd 
racial politics, and the growing Computer revolution. 



Figure 3.1. William Murrell, president of MetroServe Computer Corporation, 
1990. Courtesy of William Murrell. 



Chapter Four 


THE VANGUARD 


William and Derrick were not anomalies. In the late 1970s, and in earnest by 
the 1980s, a torrent of black technophiles began making moves. They shifted 
the relationship that had made their parents and grandparents technology’s 
victims. And they propped themselves up to be more than just spectators in 
the coming Computer revolution. 

They were the Vanguard. They were different people, with different prep- 
aration, pursuing different interests. They would discover one another soon 
enough but at that time they were each on their own journeys. 

They did not know they were leading a revolution. 


Lee, LA’s Voice 

It may sound corny, but I just believed I was born to do it, and carne to the point 
where I did do it. I moved on thosefeelings and became a DJ. 

Lee felt attuned to radios power, practically since birth. That also hap- 
pened to be about the time that radio became popular. Born in 1948, Lee 
Bailey would become the the Vanguard’s eider statesman, in more ways 
than one. Lee spent only a few years in Moreland, Georgia, before heading 
to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. There, he cultivated his fascination with radio. 
He made the studio at WZUM radio his second home. The DJs at the station 
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let him hang around. For the privilege, Lee ran errands and performed odd 
jobs. In 1966, when it carne time to leave his electronic cocoon, Lee joined 
the Air Forcé. But instead of reenlisting in 1970, he went looking for his first 
love. Like trailing a pied piper, Lee followed radio voices, town to town, up 
and down the dial / from Flint, Michigan, to Sacramento, California; 
Washington, DC, and Los Angeles. 

From 1975 on, Lee made Los Angeles his home. And he immediately 
began honing his trade. He found work at K-DAY radio. Then KJFJ-AM. 
Finally, KUTE-FM. There in that KUTE DJ booth, Lee discovered the news. 
Journalist Steven Ivory helped him make the connection between music— 
Lees usual traffic—and public affairs. Ivory was a columnist for Soul 
Magazine. People in the business, and on the Street, in the 1970s called it the 
black Rolling Stone. 

Lee recognized something revolutionary while he dabbled. Radio may 
not electrify every listener. It may not move everyone to lift their voices on 
air as it had Lee. But Lee witnessed it. The contení that filled radios airtime 
pauses connected people to those on-air voices. Musicians. Entertainers. 
Talk show hosts. And yes, even the folks that brought the news. Even the 
folks who colorfully dramatized advertising spots to generate station reve- 
nue. Apparently, none of Lees LA market colleagues shared his epiphany. 

When I was on the air as ajock—it was me and Steve Ivory. And he would cali 
up and we would talk about the music that was popular at the time — we’d do a 
little f ve-minute stretch in my shows in the evening. I was on the air from eight 
p.m. until midnight. And so somewhere between nine and ten we’d do this little 
segment called “the Music Man." As a result ofthat, people were curious about 
music personalities they were hearing on the station. If anyone puts a song out, 
there were a thousand curiosities about the new music andperson. There were pop 
magazines and soul magazines with information about R&B celebrities. But 
there were really no radio programs, no information programs about urban enter- 
tainment. I got the idea—it became more and more obvious—that people wanted 
that information from the radio. Nobody was doing that. Now•, you had count- 

down shows _ But you didn’tget the scuzz, the inside info, as it were. You didn’t 

really get the news behind the entertainment industry. 

Lee aimed to be LA’s voice. He gave the people what they wanted. This was 
Hollywood, after all! All people—including, and especially, black people— 
wanted to stay connected to the women and men whose voices tickled their 
ears in the morning. The voices that made them tap their feet during an 
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otherwise excruciating commute. Listeners wanted to stay connected to the 
words coming out of that radio. Lee recognized his influence. His power. 
More important, he recognized that LA provided a ready-made market. 

By the early 1980s, Lee started spending more time in his garage studio 
producing radio ads than manning his DJ booth. Then, he and his wife, 
Diane Blackmon Bailey formed RadioScope in 1983. The show gave people 
the inside scoop about the celebrities, entertainers, and other personalities 
with whom listeners had developed a deep relationship. 

I remember one of our ajfiliates here in Los Angeles — K-ACE. The program 
director, Alomo Miller—he had written Superfreak forRick James. He was the 
program director ofthe station, and he said he was going to do me a favor. He had 
agreed to run ourfive-minuteprogram, which was daily, Monday through Friday, 
and an hour-long weekend program. He said, I’m going to do you a favor and 
only run it on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. ’Cuz, Ijust don’tsee howyou’re 
gonna have enough informationfor everyday. I said — please! Don't. Do me. Any. 
Favors. Please! 

But I could see his view. He thought having a five-minute program on a daily 
basis with enough information was just unimaginable. I mean you had 
Entertainment Tonight but that just didn’t carry over. RadioScope was kind of 
modeled offof Entertainment Tonight. But 60 Minutes was more whatl mod- 
eled the show on. Just thefact that a program director in a major market did not 
believe there would be enough information for a daily radio program, an informa¬ 
tion program, was just astounding. 

Infotainment was the cornerstone of RadioScope’s contení philosophy. 
Information that’s entertaining, and entertainment that’s informative, as Lee 
put it. 

That covered a multitude ofsins. We were never restricted to having to do just 
music, or whatever. It’s not just blackfolk. It’s everyone. They’re drawn to enter¬ 
tainment. They’re drawn to celebrities. So you bait ’em with that then give them 
something else. Doesn’t mean they’re necessarily going to focus on the news that 
they ought to, but at leastyou’reputting it out there. It's likeputting outfoodfor a 
pet—the craziest analogy—but you put it out there, and hopefully they’ll eat it. 
And maybe you mix in some vitamins or nutrients—things that will make ’em 
healthy—and they’llget it, without even knowing they’re takingit. 

Lees nationally syndicated RadioScope brought the right philosophy to 
radio, and the program quickly found its audience. But advertising powers 
radio, and for the first few months, Lee struggled. 
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Thefirst couple ofiyears, there was zero coming in. It was just through the grace 
ofGod. I have no idea how we did it. ’Cuz I didn't have any money. I guess the 
idea was big enough that itjust held on. Somehow, some way, it held on. At about 
two or three years in we attracted the attention of a great man, as far as I’m 
concerned—Chuck Morrison, from Coca-Cola. He heard the program one day, 
and thought it would make a great marketing vehiclefor Coca-Cola. He used to 
be in charge ofurban and Hispanic marketingfor Coca-Cola. He heard the pro¬ 
gram and hegot in touch with us. And that’s how things took off . 2 

It also didn’t hurt that RadioScope gave America its first taste of Prince’s 
Purple Rain before it debuted in 1984. 

By the start ofthe 1990s, people recognized Lee andhis recentlyincorpo- 
rated Bailey Broadcasting for more than just spinning records. His reputa- 
tion towered high above RadioScope. His valué exceeded his marketing 
prowess. He grew larger than the ad campaigns he developed around iconic 
black popular culture productions like the one he did for the film New Jack 
City, a New York City-based film about the crack trade. 

Lee used Langston Hughes’s introduction to Raisin in the Sun to open his 
1993 Los Angeles Times profiled documentary Up from the Ashes: The Los 
Angeles Rebellion and Beyond. Lees radio documentary resounded black 
voices—voices that American audiences needed to hear. Voices that America 
needed to fully wrap their minds around when seeing Rodney King brutally 
beatenbyLAPD cops. The Times described howLeefulfilledhis own broad¬ 
casting philosophy through this groundbreaking radio event. 

Up from the Ashes was neither thefirst ñor the only recapitulation ofithe riot- 
ing. But it was unusual because it dealt specifically with the emotions, opinions, 
and history ofithe Afirican American community. The show originatedfirom Bailey 
Broadcasting Services in the San Fernando Valley\ one ofi the independent pro¬ 
ducen scattered across the country that opérate outside ofi radio’s predominantly 
Caucasian mainstream. “We make no bones about it—our programs have 
a black edge," said Lee Bailey.".. .'Ifiyou’re black, being black is on your mind 
24 hours a day. There are always issues being rais'd.”’ 

The newest transformation in electronic media hit the world about the 
same time that Rodney King’s internationally circulated video dropped. The 
transformation would spark a new media era for black people, and for con- 
tent distribution that pushed our political interests. Lee was as well posi- 
tioned to drive this moment as any of his soon-to-be digital compatriots. 
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Figure 4.1. Lee Bailey, Los Angeles DJ and later owner of the Electronic Urban 
Report (eurweb.com). 


Tyronne, THE SYSOP 


I was a workingmusician andIwas in myfourthyear in college... 

But Tyronne was hooked on his music. And it brought him to a cross- 
roads. He dreamed of becoming a classical saxophone player. Where he 
got that idea, Tyronne never really knew. He was, admittedly, a little nerdy. 
He learned music theory and played a horn in front of music teachers and 
other students. But that did not provide the same thrill that Norfolk’s 
nightclub scene offered. The adulation. The instant gratification. The 
women! 

I played around these clubs in Norfolk, VA. That's where was I born and 
raised. 

What happened was, Iplayed and enjoyed it.... Played everything.... When 
I was in middle school, Igot lucky. Theguy who was my júnior high school band 
director was the band director at Norfolk State University. He offered me a Full. 
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Boat. Scholarship. And I knew the University ofMichigan was too coid! And I did 
not want to go! I was offered apartial scholarship there, too. 

But what happened was... Iplayed,ya know. Enjoyed it.Iplayed everything. 
You ñame it, Iplayed it. Named it. Sung it. Sang it. You know—I did it all. 

Tyronne convinced himself that the chance to complete his degree had 
an endless shelf life. So he told himself he was going to have his fun. 

I told myselfthat when I get thirtyyears oíd, I was going to get a regular job — 
regardless ofwhat it was—notfor the money, butfor the benefits. 

Tyronne dropped out to play his music. But things didn’t play out quite as 
he had expected. By 1976, he had met a woman. They got married. The 
promise he had made to himself (and her) sat in the back of his mind like a 
metastasizing tumor. He worried about finding that job more than complet- 
ing his degree. He needed a good one, and with benefits. 

So I got what I thought was my dream job. It was with the government. It 
was a greatjob because it had good benefits. I wasn’t worried about the money. 
I wanted the benefits. 

Tyronne soon got another job opportunity that tookhim to Richmond, 
Virginia. It didn’t last long. But another opportunity quickly carne 
his way. 

The next place was called Systems Engineering Computer Company. They 
needed someone to take night Computer transmissions firom a cassette machine 
called a SYCOR. [A SYCOR was a data-processing device used to transfer 
and process data remotely.] 

You take it, you copy it to a mag tape _ I-I-I-I didn’t know a thing about it. 

But I did it, ya know. And then the company began selling second-generation, 
IBMPCs. 

Well, my wifie at the time was doing legal term papersfior the University ofi 
Richmond. Their students. So I bought her a PC. Somebody gave meagame. Iput 
it in there. Itsaid I needed a color graphics adapter card. I went back to my super¬ 
visor, who happened to be thefield engineer at the time. 

Hey. How much would it take tofix this, to bring it up to snuff? 

Oh—I can do it. 

No problem! 

He was gone fiorfifiteen minutes. Carne back, and he gave me the bilí. I looked on 
it, and itsaid — $140.00. 
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What didyou do for $140.00? 

Well... I-1-1 had to replace the card. 

What didyouphysically do? 

Um... Five screws. 

What? What? What? What? What? 

Took the board off. Took my board off. Then another screw. Put another 
board in there with my screw. Hit a coupla dipswitches then put it back 
in.... 

You charged me $140.00for that? 

Yeah. 

Then I decided to read the books that carne with that thing. I continued, and they 
promoted me to a Computer technician. Then ajob control language technician. 

Ajob controllanguage describes jobs for batch processing, specificallyon 
the IBM S-390 mainframe Computer. 

Then, the people who repaired my wife’s Computer [were] Digital Equipment 
Corporation. Next thingI know•, they needed somebody... 'cause PCs were really 
getting hot. And I knew how to build ’em. Knew how to repair ’em. Well, my com- 
pany, Systems Engineering, they opened up a sideline company called PC 
Consignment Center. We'd sell used computers. Canoes. Fishing equipment. So 
I said, let me start a BBS, [bulletin board system] ya know, for the business. Then 
DEC carne around and offered me a job as afield engineer. Because PCs were 
coming up. And DEC, they were stuck on stupid . 3 So I did. But I decided to con¬ 
tinué the BBS at home, so I could learn Computer networking. Computer Com¬ 
munications. And a little programming. 

Back in the 1960s, MIT had started a new Computer networking project 
called Project MAC. Those early Computer scientists discovered that when 
more than oneperson can use a Computer at the same time, those people will use 
the Computer to communicate with each other . 4 That was certainly true for 
Tyronne. The potential to send, receive, share information, or communicate 
in real time with other people—that is what motivated him to invest thou- 
sands of dollars over the coming years building his own BBS. 

* * * 

Several technological developments paved the path that Tyronne and the 
Vanguard ventured down over the next fifteen years or so. Each operated, 
more or less, concurrently throughout the 1980s. ARPANET. BBS. FidoNet. 
Usenet. 
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The Department of Defense, collaborating with several universities and 
labs in 1969, built the ARPANET. It was, simply, the first Computer network 
that utilized a specific instructional protocol. That protocol directed how 
computers could talk to one another. They named the protocol TCP/IP, or 
Transmission Control Protocol/Internet Protocol. This model and its oper- 
ation launched the Internet. From 1969 to 1981, a relative handful of gov- 
ernment, university, and private scientific lab personnel accessed and 
controlled ARPANET. 

In 1979, Ward Christiensen and Randy Seuss wanted to communicate 
with other members of their Chicago Computer club. They built a Computer 
bulletin board System (BBS). This was an open network that connected per¬ 
sonal computers. Users dialed one another’s System using a telephone line. 
Once connected, users posted and exchanged contení, text-based messages, 
software, and information, like credit card account numbers. 

In 1984, Tom Jennings created “FidoNet.” FidoNet included the same 
basic BBS functionality. But it distributed information differently from the 
original BBS. FidoNet utilized the same kind of store-and-forward technol- 
ogy that had powered IBM’s Personal Office System in the late 1970s. This 
was the same system IBM propelled to popularity in the early 1980s. This 
kind of system allowed individual computers (or a group of several comput¬ 
ers) to serve as a host or hub Computer. These hub systems stored informa¬ 
tion and then they automatically passed on the information to other 
computers connected to the hub. 

System operators (SYSOPS, for short) owned and operated the hub Sys¬ 
tems. They assumed the costs of purchasing the necessary hardware and soft¬ 
ware to run their system. They also paid the phone charges needed to regularly 
connect to the network. SYSOPS maintained a roster of both unique and 
shared users. That is, a user might be connected to one or more BBS. Doing so 
connected them to each SYSOPS network. This was an Internet. And SYSOPS 
served as de facto Internet Service providers (Internet Service Providers). 

A few years befo re FidoNet, in 1980, a pair of Duke University gradúate 
students developed a hybrid system. Tom Truscott and Jim Filis built what 
they called Usenet. It stood simply for “Users Network.” Usenet shared char- 
acteristics with ARPANET, BBS, and FidoNet. Usenet newsgroups, like 
those of a BBS, allowed users to post messages (news) on a system. In the 
early years, users posted mostly technical information. As time went on, 
people posted more socially oriented contení, in theme-based groups. ISPs 
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created new groups, based on users’ interests, and governed by their own 
protocols. 

Usenet operated on a distributed System. With both BBS and FidoNet 
Systems, information was routed through individual hub systems. If I were a 
SYSOP one day and got rid of my system the next, users on my network 
could no longer connect to me or anyone else in my network. Usenet traf- 
ficked data through redundant systems, operated by larger ISPs. Universities 
typically served as ISPs. And they almost always connected to the ARPANET. 
That once-closed network began to open up in 1985 when the government 
authorized NSF-Net, the National Science Foundation Network. 

Because pieces of information were packaged into files and distributed 
across many computers in the network, that information remained accessi- 
ble, even if any one Computer disconnected from the network. Most large 
ISPs connected to ARPANET. So Usenet directed greater volumes of data 
traffic through the system more rapidly than any prior system. 

* * * 

In 1987, Tyronne started a BBS from his home in Richmond, Virginia. He 
named it InterCity BBS. 

I wasn't into networkin, or anything like that. But I had afriend who was 
another system operator. He was into geneaolgy. He asked me ifl could pick up the 
National Genealogical Society Newsgroup. I didn’t know what a newsgroup was. 


Mix Master Ken 

Since the 1960s, American presidents, New York City mayors, corporate 
CEOs, and civil rights icons have made the Brooklyn neighborhood of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant their pet project. It was a ghetto in the 1980s. Almost all 
black. It depended on the block, of course. But anywhere from 16 to 40 per- 
cent of Bed-Stuy families lived below the poverty line. With little exception, 
only about 4 percent of its adults graduated college. In most areas, scarcely 
more than half completed high school. Unemployment ranged from 3 per- 
cent in some areas to more than 7 percent in many—even to 12 to 18 per- 
cent in some sections. 

Bed-Stuy, like most US ghettos, provided very few on-ramps to America’s 
prosperity highway. But Ken Granderson found one. That on-ramp started 
at his home at 349 Stuyvesant Avenue, and it traveled four blocks south to 
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Fulton Street. It then snaked west for a four-mile stretch. When Ken started 
his journey, the neighborhood’s complexión was more than 90 percent 
black. When he crossed Washington Avenue, it lightened to just 65. When 
he passed Hoyt Street, only two of every ten people looked like him. And by 
the time he reached the end, his world was as white as an Augusta, Georgia, 
country club. And it was densely packed with networks of opportunity. 

From third grade to twelfth grade I went to St. Ann’s school in Brooklyn 
Heights. 

School was mostly white. Out of a graduating class ofseventy there were ten 
black students, sixfemale,four male. 

None of those students happened to be in Ken’s Computer class—the one 
that had first lit that spark. The one that showed him that computers and 
new technology were not something to fear. In fact, that class taught him 
quite the opposite. 

Somewhere either sophomore or júnior year or so, the school got a Computer, a 
DEC-PDP-11. 

This “minicomputer” by Digital Electric was one of its most popular 
machines on the still-nascent personal Computer market. Among other 
advantages, the machine provided peripheral ports. This meant you could 
input and output data into and from the machine, from and to other sources 
and destinations. This feature alone had single-handedly imprinted the 
power of Computer programming onto Ken’s consciousness. It impressed 
upon him the idea that software is flexible, malleable, controllable, meant to 
fulfill any whim and fantasies its developer wished to chase. 

From that Computer class at St. Ann’s, Ken secured another opportunity. 

I got to take classes at Brooklyn Polytechnic on Jay Street , and so we got expo- 
sure to a couple of programming languages. We did some Fortran with the punch 
cards. But the big thing was the fact that we had computers with termináis. 

Ken added another language to his programming toolkit when he was 
invited to take part in a summer program across the East River, in Manhattan’s 
storied Greenwich Village neighborhood. 

New York University’s Courant Institute for Mathematics was a hub for 
what was then becoming the field of Computer Science. The institute—par- 
ticularly its location at Warren Weaver Hall on the córner of Mercer Street 
and West 4th Street—was also symbolic. In 1970, the building housed a 
new, state-of-the-art, $2 million Computer. 
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Richard Nixon had just ordered the invasión of Cambodia, raising the 
iré of anti-war activists across the United States. And the week before that, 
pólice had killed four protestors at Kent State University. On May 5, a 
group of 150 protestors stormed Warren Weaver Hall and “liberated” the 
Computer center. Then they threated to detonate a homemade bomb that 
they had strapped to the towering Computer consolé. To the protestors, 
that Computer symbolized and showcased State power. They believed the 
State used that Computer to exercise control and advance its own interests 
and prerogatives. To those protestors, that Computer extended the oppres- 
sor’s reach. 

Having seized its oppressors (the Computer and its operators), the pro¬ 
testors demanded that the university pay a $100,000 ransom. The protestors 
planned to use the money to bail out Black Panther Party members indicted 
for conspiracy to bomb department stores and pólice stations, and murder 
policemen. 5 Pólice ultimately thwarted the protestors’ intentions and heroi- 
cally rescued the Computer! 

Almost a decade later, in 1979, Ken stood in Warren Weaver Hall, not to 
libérate that Computer, but to learn how to use it. He was participating in a 
summer program that introduced high school students to Computer pro- 
gramming. Their curriculum focused almost entirely on learning Artspeak. 
Artspeak was a new Computer language, developed in 1970 by Courant 
Institute professor Jacob Schwartz. Artspeak was a grid and coordinate- 
based program. Users transferred their program onto a sheet of paper before 
feeding it into the computen Take this simple program, for example. 

LETP5 BEPOINT (5,5) 

LETP1BEPOINT (5,2) 

COPYPOINT P1 TO P2 
L1 ROTATE P1ABOUT P5, ANGLE 5 
LETC1BE LINEP1, P2 
DRAWC1 

L2 ROTATE P2 ABOUT P5, ANGLE 2.5 
REPEAT L1 TO L2,143 TIMES 6 

Ihese simple lines of code produced an exquisite line drawing, an image 
appearing as if múltiple, winding interlocking staircases were drawing your 
eyes down to some abyss. 
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The program was relatively simple, but Ken and his friends grasped 
enough key programming skills to have a field day back at school. 

We basically pirated the source code of a Star Trek program that printed 
out on teletype machines thatyou would sit infront of. They were about desk- 
high, you know. It would justprint out—every timeyou moved, it would print 
out a new little map ofyour quadrant and space, and every action you took, 
like a keystroke. It would print out a new map of space and where the ships 
were. And we printed out the whole, basically source code ofthat, and conver¬ 
ted that to the PDP-11 versión of BASIC, and used what they called Direct 
Cursor Control, which, even though it was a direct Computer screen, you had 
the ability to, you know, to print characters on particular coordinates on the 
screen. So we converted itfrom a game where you would have to waitfor the 
entire quadrant of space to print outfor each time, to one where when you took 
an action, you could actually see the phaser dot move across the screen and hit 
the Klingons. 

Artspeak didn’t survive long beyond the summer of ’79. But it left an 
impression on Ken, one more significant than any Computer game. Ken 
spent every day of his young life with one foot in what some saw as an 
impoverished slum. The other stood in a white, wealthy garden teeming 
with opportunity and connection. Ken recognized that both contained tre- 
mendous valué. He would soon realize, and he would soon demónstrate to 
others, that software had the power to bring both his worlds together. For 
the time being though, he chose to master something newly produced from 
his own streets. 

St. Ann’s. Brooklyn Polytechnic. NYU... 

That’s where I got the bug. But because myfamily didn’t have thefinances to 
get any sort of Computer, I ended up getting into DJing instead, and didn’t really 
do much with computers. 

When I carne up to Boston to go to MIT in 1980,1 was thinking of—Ifirst was 
interested in Computer Science. But the level ofnerdism was so intense, that, as a 
seventeen-year-old moving awayfrom home, and someone who was a nerd, and 
wasn’t thatsocially adept, I said the last thing I wanted to do was hang out with 
the dork crowd, The Dungeons and Dragons crowd. So I ended up not taking 
Computer Science, but doing electrical engineering when I was in college. Took a 
few computing courses, and then rediscovered my passionfor programming in the 
very late 80s, early 90s. 
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Figure 4.2. Ken Granderson, nurturing his DJ hobby as a teenager. Courtesy of 
Ken Granderson. 


The Money Men, David and Malcolm 

David Ellington had to get from zero to a million dollars now. That’s howhe 
approached life after high school graduation. He had designed his own 
fu ture, down to the most minute detail. What education to get. Where to get 
it. What to study. Who to meet while doing it. How to get from preparation 
to launch point as soon as possible. David was anything but modest. He 
exuded confidence, and was in complete control of his future. 

Bottom Une is, I was living in Tokyofrom '85 to '86 teaching English—just 
conversational English—and madefriends there. It has a very small black com- 
munity, so we all hung out together. I moved back, went to Georgetown Law 
School in DC. 

David had already earned a BA in history from Adelphi University in New 
York and an MA in comparative politics from Howard University one of the 
country’s premier Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCU). 
He concentrated in international and tax law at Georgetown. 

Then I actually went up to Cornell and studied formal Japanese after I gradu- 
ated Georgetown to get a certificóte in Japanese, to get my second language. 
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So I’m now back in the States [in the late 1980s]. I decided I wanted to be on 
the Pacific Rim instead ofbeing on the East Coast, because I wanted to do inter- 
national trade work, focused on Asia, specfically Japan, and use my Japanese. 
And so I was doing that. Attempting to do that. Trying to getajob in LA in 1990. 
And basically that’s when the first wave of a recession hit Japan. So all the 
Japanese-related work was drying upfor lawfirms in LA. There’s a huge Japanese 
community in LA. 

David moved to Los Angeles. He shifted his legal practice and pivoted 
toward his new professional course with ease. 

Malcolm was ten years David’s júnior. He had grown up on a farm in rural 
Pennsylvania. 

Very rural. We had likefifty... sixty acres ofland. Animáis. Lots offields. When 
I was a kid, I got exposed to computers at school. I begged and begged to get one 
at home. Iplayed with it, and of course I lived on the ones at school. And I even 
had teachers who would let me borrow them on the weekends. So I got to play 
with them all weekend. And then eventually, I was able to get one. I was a teen- 
ager, ya know,fourteen,fifteen years oíd.... That was the beginning. I knew early 
on thatl was interested in math and Science, butl didn't know where I wanted to 
go with it. [Computers] werejustmy hobby,ya know. 

The early 1980s brought the personal Computer and new adventures in 
Computer networking even out to the farm. BBSs. Usenet. Filesharing. These 
became Malcolm’s playground. 

That’s all I did. I was constantly annoyed when my parents would pick up the 
phone and interrupt my slow BBS access, because I was using it. We only had one 
phone Une, so fia cali carne in, or they picked up the phone—that was a serious 
interruption. Butl was on a lot ofbulletin boards. I wrote software. I downloaded 
software. I hacked games. I had a constant thirst, so I wasjust constantly reading 
information, downloading information. Viere were manuals that you could 
download from bulletin boards that could explain more and more, and that was, 
sort of, my teacher. Theforums—asking questions, getting answers _ 

Malcolm found great teachers in the bits and bytes distributed across the 
1980s Internet. They were far better equipped to quench his thirst for tech- 
nology and entertain his intellectual curiosities, which ran ahead of most of 
his peers—and, likely, many of his high school teachers. He left them all 
behind a year early when he headed off to MIT in 1987. 

It’s funny. I started out in materials Science, because I was very curious. 
And then I had an advisor who was an African American, who oversaw the 
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history of Science and technology. The one thing I'll never forget he said. He 
said I was taking the same Computer Science course that all of my classmates 
were taking, butl was the only one not complaining about it. I was loving it, 
and I didn’t think it was that hard. So he said, "I think that should beyour 
major.” 

I was very curious about how things work. I was training on electrón micro- 
scopes, and I was making superconductors. I was using lasers to melt objects to 
make superconductors, making high-tensile strength conductors for DoD experi- 
ments. All ofthis atsixteen years oíd. It was reallyfun and exciting! So it was hard 
to give up being in a lab, and melting things and looking at things at super-high 
magnification. But eventuallyl chose Computer Science. 

Malcolm took advantage of every opportunity. He wedded himself to 
every computing challenge that MIT had to offer him. Perhaps none was 
more exhilarating than his work with Project Athena. MIT’s president began 
the institute’s 1983 annual report announcing the expansive and ambitious 
project. MIT designed it to capitalize on the personal computers’ advent 
and rapid adoption. 

An example ofthe kind of visión and action so characteristic of ourfaculty and 
academic leaders is the inauguration thisyear of a massive educational experi- 
ment aimed at exploring how computers can accelerate and enhance the learning 
process. Started with resources provided by the Digital Equipment Corporation 
and IBM, the project is based on the premise that the next generation of personal 
computers represents a revolutionary new médium for learning. . . . Supporting 
the experiment will be thousands of personal computers and termináis, reinforced 
by mainframe computers, storage devices, andprinters—all integrated into a sin¬ 
gle system. In addition, both IBM and DEC will have at leastfive representatives 
stationed atMIT to help develop the necessary Computer networksfor this project 
and to work with students andfaculty in blending computers into the educational 
process.... 

The ultímate aims ofthisjointventure are tofind outexactly how thesepower- 
ful tools can aid students in visualizing dijficult concepts, breathe new life into 
laboratory experiments, help develop the skills, knowledge, and insights needed 
for design problems, and even help cultívate that elusive talent we cali intuition. 
This work has the potential for helping universities edúcate students for many 
disciplines — engineering, Science, architecture, humanities, social Sciences, and 
management—people who are better prepared to meet the needs of business, 
industry, and our whole society. 
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Athena was in full swing by the time Malcolm arrived in 1987. He started 
out as a work-study student. He then worked providing tech support for 
Athena’s large, decentralized network that connected more than a thousand 
computers. Professors, students, and administrators used them throughout 
the institute’s research and development, teaching and administrative enter- 
prise. On the one hand, Malcolm was a troubleshooter, in much the same 
way that William had been with IBM. But MIT promoted Malcolm to the 
role of consultant. That’s when he began to work well beyond that techni- 
cian role he first occupied. 

I would answer the hardest questions that carne up, from the faculty, the 
PhDs, the postdocs, and the student body in general. And at that time we had the 
most sophisticated Computer network in the world. The Project Athena system, 
they hoped, would stimulate us students to develop the next generation ofappli- 
cations, which they, of course, would then go commercialize. When you hear 
somebody with a problem ten times, you’re like, you know what? I can write a 
piece of software that makes that problem go away. When you’re immersed in 
this system twenty-four-hours a day, you come up with these Creative ideas, proj- 
ects, applications. And that’s what happened. We had hundreds of tricks and 
hacks, and applications that we built constantly. We were building programs 
that would later become core applications [forfuture Computer systems]. Search 
engines ofall differentkinds. Configuration tools. Diagnostics. Just a whole listof 
thingsfrom the grab bag of tools you would want when you're makingyour sys¬ 
tem easier to use. 

Knowledge. Practical experience. Malcolm secured a wealth of both. He 
had access to the project’s collaborators—IBM and DEC scientists, software 
engineers, and product specialists. Malcolm graduated in 1991, but despite 
all his experience, he walked away from MIT thinking he didn’t particularly 
llave a leg up in the job market. No one seemed to know when the revolution 
was happening. No one knew what it would look like. No one recruited for a 
Computer revolution that was... about... to happen... maybe ... soon. 

The aerospace industry—which had long been a go-to for MIT’s graduat- 
ing engineers—had taken a nosedive in the economy. Malcolm noticed that 
the banks, Wall Street, and the big management Consulting firms grabbed up 
all his classmates—anyone coming out with an engineering degree at the 
time. Computers? Yeah, they were changing. Changing fast. But it would 
still be another four or five years before even the prognosticators would 
know which way the technological winds were going to blow. 
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Malcolm wanted to go to gradúate school anyway. He dreamed of 
Stanford, but he took a short detour to Japan first. 

* * * 

David was back in LA, pursuing his success. Then, one day out of the blue, 
his Japan days caught up to him. 

It’s 1993. Ajriendjrom Japan, a brother—who was actually another charac- 
ter—grew up in Sweden, but was originally from Namibia. He reached out to me 
and said, “Hey, there’s this guy who's going to be coming up to America who's 
going to be studying—hes coming to the Bay area, he’s going to Stanford. He’s 
going to get a master’s of Computer Science. He went to MIT undergrad in Com¬ 
puter Science. A very coolyoung brother. You need to meet him. 

I said, "Fine." That was Malcolm. Malcolm then carne—he was ten years 
younger than me. He carne to LA with a motorcycle, drove up to Stanford. You 
know, the character, he had been on an MIT kind of exchange program for about 
six months in Tokyo, which is when he met this guy Kenny. Kennyput us in touch, 
and so now here’s this connection to the Bay Area and to Stanford, and he was at 
the Computer Science lab in 1993. So I'd come up and visit him and he’d come 
down to LA a lot more often, of course, because he wanted to meet girls and he 
didn’t want to stay up aroundgeeks all the time. 

Malcolm may have wanted to check out the young ladies in LA, but he 
also knew David had just as much interest in the machines and tools he and 
the rest of his geek friends busied themselves building up around Palo Alto. 

We became friends. David was always interested in whatl was doing. I didn’t 
think it was particularly special. It was just what I was interested in. But to him, 
I think he thought it was... there was something about it. Something that con- 
nected to thefuture, and where we were headed. 


Kamal, Making His Mark 

One might think a black man would be ecstatic, or at least comfortable, 
working in the 1980s in a coveted profession, and at a scientific agency 
whose very job was to reach the highest of heights. But Kamal felt like he 
was slowly losing his soul at NASA’s Jet Propulsión Laboratory (JPL). 

The California Institute of Technology (Cal-Tech) is to rockets and space 
flight what MIT is to computers and Computer networking. Cal-Tech aligned 
with NASA’s Jet Propulsión Lab in 1958, and by the 1980s, it was difhcult to 
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tell where the soldered lines between Cal-Tech, JPL, and NASA began and 
ended. From NASA’s very beginnings, enigmatic, number-crunching, and 
analytically driven black women had made their mark on the agency. They 
successfully propelled the first Americans into space. 7 The 1960s-era civil 
rights movement made integrating NASA one of the principal, but below- 
the-radar, battles. 

NASA was the highest profile and oldest federal agency devoted to 
applied math, Science, and engineering. It became stalwart in pushing the 
federal government’s affirmative action and equal opportunity mandates 
throughthe 1960s andbeyond. Overthe course ofthe 1980s, thenumberof 
black employees increased by two percent at the agency, from fourteen hun- 
dred to a little more than eighteen hundred. The rate of increase was steady 
across all occupational codes and grades. 

Kamal Al-Mansour, a UCLA gradúate with a degree in political Science, 
had become one of these employees. 

My first job was working with one ofithe NASA centers. I was an alien — par- 
don thepun.Herelamfiresh outofilawschool, twenty-fiouryears oídnotknowing 
software, not knowing computers. ButI could tell that there was something going 
on. There were connections being made. There were technologies being discussed. 
And I didn’tsee anyone like me participating. 

What Kamal did know was copyright law. He had given himself a crash 
course while getting his law degree at the University of Californias Hastings 
College of Law, in San Francisco. 

It’sfiunny. I had a ciósefiriend—I had afiriend I grew up with, his mother was 
my piano teacher. He was the quintessential Urkel. He was Urkel and a Panther 
at the same time. He was so advanced in math, at the University ofi San Diego, 
profiessors used several ofi his formulas in their textbooks. He was the creator ofi 
láser tag. In my secondyear ofi law school, he had an issue with the misappropri- 
ation ofi his IP. So, it’s my secondyear ofiHastings. I assembled a team thatspecial- 
ized in federal litigation, that specialized in Japanese litigation. So I fight this 
issue that was takingplace in Cañada and Tokyo. Over the course ofifive to seven 
days, I immersed myselfiin everything tech, to understand the language, to under- 
stand concepts, protocols... everything I could. That’s how I started. 

Kamal went to work at JPL in 1983. It operated under the auspices of 
NASA but Cal-Tech managed it. 

You had the afifiliation with CalTech, with the Department ofi Energy. You 
have NASA sort ofias the conduit, developing unmanned exploration. Everything 
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was about software. I was negotiating technology transfers between Cal-Tech, 
with start-ups, a lot ofstart-ups in those days. A lot ofthe agreements were agree- 
ments createdfrom scratch, because licensing was a brand-new concept, that soft¬ 
ware was intangible. You couldn’t touch it and couldn’t see it. It was really at that 
early stage of software licensing and technology transfers. 

This was not unlike what was going on with Malcolm and Project 
Athena at MIT. When a university invests in developing a commercial 
product, the product itself is transferred to the commercial entity, if that 
entity wants, and has the capability to bring, the product to market. A legal 
contract governs the transfer. The agreement specifies things such as how 
much the commercial entity will pay for the product, who will own it, 
what rights the university and company retain, et cetera. Kamal negotiated 
these kinds of agreements on a daily basis, between Cal-Tech and its indus- 
try partners. In any contractual relationship like this, there is something to 
be gained by all parties involved. And, all parties share responsibility 
(whether they legally assume it or not) for the producís development— 
and, howpeople use it. 

Keep in mind, Reagan was president at the time, and many of the projects I 
was working on at the time were in space. It was conflictingfor me doing a gig that 
was supporting missiles in the sky, and on the other hand trying tofind my own 
identity and culture in the world. 

JPL was somewhat hostile in many ways and I would come home each day 
[thinking], What did I accomplish that benefitedpeople like me? And every day 
the answer would be “Nothing.” And in many ways, it was driven by a sense of 
wanting to accomplish something that benefited people like me. And just being 
somewhat insightful and attuned to what’s going on, I could tell based on my 
experience doing these projects [at JPL], that there were veryfew ofus doing any- 
thing in tech. And there was no market and nothing that existed. So Ipicked up a 
magazine. I’d see something and say, "I want to do that. I need to learn that.” 

I could write to the Organization of African Unity, and of course their stujf 
was dated. I could reach out to different universities and different ministries... try 
tofind out what’s going on out there. Ifl’m a business person or I’m a student 
seeking to go behind American universities and maybe branch out... I want to go 
to Africa? I want to go to the Caribbean? Where do Igo? What do I do? Is there 
a single source ofdata that I can access ? I was looking at my life, inward and out- 
ward _ Those were unique times. 

But out ofthat climate carne a calming, centralfocus, which was Afrocentricity. 
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It was a beacon. I was responding to that beacon, and I wanted to create a dig¬ 
ital bridge to whatl thought was a beacon that many people were interested in. 

* * * 

The 1980s began to trail off. The 1990s were about to come roaring in like a 
lion. The Vanguard—they each led sepárate lives. Lee, David, and Kamal 
worked on the West Coast in Los Angeles. Malcolm was just a few hundred 
miles north in San Francisco. Ken Granderson and William clustered sepa- 
rately in the greater Boston area. Tyronne held fast down in Virginia, as did 
Derrick, down in Georgia. Others, like Ken Onwere in San Diego, Farai 
Chideya in Boston, and Anita Brown in Washington, DC, would later join 
the Vanguard’s ranks. None of them (except David and Malcolm) even knew 
one another at the time. They had no way to know that their paths would 
soon cross. Physically, virtually, or both. None of them knew they stood on 
the precipice overlooking an open battlefield. Each of them prepared in their 
own way. But none of them knew exactly what they would be facing. 
Nevertheless, they were about to lead their people into a new technological 
theater. 



Chapter Five 


BLACK SOFTWARE COMES 
TO CAMBRIDGE 


By the late 1980s, the black community in the United States had developed 
a sizable middle class. More students attended college. More graduates 
started careers at higher rungs on the professional ladder. Folks started busi- 
nesses and built wealth. 

But there was a trade-off. The strong community ties that had once pro- 
pelled local and national civil rights actions, and spurred community uplift 
and provided social support—the ties that collectively vaunted community 
leaders to city council seats, mayoral offices, and the US Congress—began 
to weaken, fragment, or disappear altogether. 

Kamal felt this isolation. He still hustled software contraéis for The Man, 
out in the San Fernando Valley. He felt disconnected from his community 
and his roots, estranged from his brothers and sisters of color in LA, torn 
apart from his ancestral home, Africa. But Kamal made knowledge his busi- 
ness. He knew how to look for the answers he needed. When at first he did 
not find them he looked further. And deeper. What he didn’t discover, he 
decided to create. 

I started to build a database ofany kind of information that could leadfolks to 
invest in Africa and the Caribbean, understand the Caribbean, understand 
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Africa. That’s whatled me down thatpath, itwas out of puré personal necessity. I 
had to imagine that there were others like me, embarking on the same journey or 
who needed to know that the journey was takingplace. 

Kamal toyed with computers. But when he started his quest, he retreated 
to his notebooks, not his keyboard or his word processing program. He car- 
ried these fat and thick notebooks like he was a prophet, and they were his 
holy books. He filled their pages with random thoughts and ideas, facts, and 
insights from the people he talked to—revelations gained from new rela- 
tionships. Many of them sparked after he converted to Islam. He recorded 
news he watched, commentary he read, people he observed when he trav- 
eled. He collected stufF along the way: pictures, photographs, graphic 
designs, and those notebooks. These artifacts that he collected became 
Kamal’s knowledge base. 

Kamal was determined not to let the bastards around JPL grind him 
down. He looked for a way to lift himself—and, he hoped, his community— 
up. He started with what he knew. He knew his people. He knew the law, and 
the contraéis that governed new business ventures. He was getting to know 
software. But he knew enough to know that African Americans were late in 
their appreciation of Science and technology. He knew that just from looking 
around at the JPL ecosystem. Relatively few people who looked like him 
occupied or aspired to find Computer and technology industry jobs. 

On August 6, 1989, Kamal made his first move. With serial number 
73805341, and registration number 1623958 both in hand, Kamal Amir 
Masiah Al Mansour filed CPTime with the US Patent and Trademark Office. 
He used his new trademark for the first time just a week later. On December 
15 that year, he used it to sell his first new product. Kamal had packaged a 
clipart collection called CPTime. The art featured people like him: black 
people, Africans, African Americans, Muslims, people of the diaspora. 

Colored people’s time. We’re late! I was thinking ofit more as an affirmation 
that this is our time. This is people of color time. Time to moveforward with tech¬ 
nology in apositive direction. 

Kamal’s first step forward meant he no longer had to step foot inside 
JPL. He landed a new job, with GTE Government Systems Corporation. 
The company built telecommunications Systems for the defense and aero- 
space industry. They located their headquarters in Needham Heights, 
Massachusetts, a Boston suburb. Kamal’s wife, Angela, was a software devel- 
oper. She had earned her degree in information Systems from San Diego 
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State University. Both eyed new jobs and new opportunities. In 1988 they 
departed, together, to the other side of the country. 

They could have chosen to live cióse to GTE, but Needham Heights’s 
demographics left something to be desired. The chance they would ever find 
a black neighbor? About as good as electing a black president of the United 
States at the time. Which is to say, they had little chance in hell. Kamal 
and Angela chose to go where they would feel more comfortable. They 
decided to find a place where people would be more comfortable with them. 
William had made the same choice in 1980. Ken did the same after graduating 
MIT. Each of them made Roxbury home. 

CPTime remained Kamal’s hobby. He still had to work the job that paid 
the bilis, and his frustration continued to fester. He continued to see soft¬ 
ware building new worlds all around him. But their architects, he noticed, 
made little effort to make a place for him, or his people, in their worlds. 
Then, the day carne when he witnessed on televisión the very thing he knew, 
but did not want to fully accept. 

I was watching a PBS show late one night and itfeatured a Princeton profes- 
sor. I can't recall his ñame. And he was showcasing a software application called 
Culture. And I kept watching and looking and I saw Michelangelo, references to 
Rembrandt. ...I kept waiting and anticipating that atsomepoint it would make 
some reference to Africans, and there was none. And it convinced me that there 
was a professor going around pushing a software program about culture without 
any reference to the original culture. And it became my personal mission to 
develop a software program to counter that and to promote, ifyou will, or describe 
for the mostpart, African culture. 

So, the next day after I saw the program Culture, I started a crash course in my 
townhouse in Roxbury. I upgraded to a Mac Plus. 

Among its many features, the Mac Plus included an astounding amount 
of random access memory (RAM). One megabyte, upgradable to four. This 
gave Kamal as much processing power and speed as one could find on any 
personal Computer at the time. The Mac Plus also carne with an SCSI port. 
The Mac Plus allowed users to attach external devices, feed input to the 
Computer, receive outputs from the machine, and store them on external 
devices. This was something useful if one wanted to, say, transform analog 
contení to digital, to burn contení onto a CD-ROM. 

I spent literally forty-eight hours straight trying to make something.... Click a 
button, inserí graphics, etc. etc. I took all the notebooks I'd beenfilling out with 
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data. I started with afewpages. With Mac software:, started with something that 
resembled software. I called it Mac Africa at the time. I kept building and build- 
ing. Afew months later, I had something that resembled software. The Creative 
side was protected by copyright, trademarks. I had created packaging, which was 
crude atthe time, butfunctional. 

It was time for Kamal to really try to sell something. Before he had even 
left Los Angeles, schools in South Centráis Compton School District had 
already purchased CPTime for teachers to use in the classroom. But now, 
Kamal had designed even more. And he was beyond eager to publish it to 
the world. 

I thought maybe I should try visiting anAfAm book club. I was just selling it by 
word of mouth. I also wrote what I thought a press release might look like. So 
I sent outa press release to a local newspaper. Next thingyou know I changed the 
ñame ofthe softwarepackage to African Insight. I had myfirst clip art —CPTime 
clip arton one. 

* * * 

Word spread. Kamal’s zeal to broadcast his work even further serendipi- 
tously led Kamal to a Computer store across the Charles River, owned by 
someone who looked like him. It was a business that perfectly communi- 
cated his new brand. He arrived at MetroServe Computer Corporation, a 
minority business enterprise and Computer Consulting, hardware, and soft¬ 
ware company located at 80 Prospect Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. It 
was owned by William Murrell III. 

William was always ready to shoot the breeze with any customer who 
carne walking into the store. But he could not be more excited when Kamal 
showed up. 

I his dude carne from Los Angeles. He walked right in thefront door and said 
I’ve got something to show you. He said you got a store. I got a product. Kamal 
Mansour. He called his company AfroLink. And he had just completed ajob with 
Mashari Medical College. They hired his company to create material, images 
about black people’s lifestyles, to incorpórate into an HlV-awarenessprogram. So 
he had this whole library collection of like Afrocentric graphics. And then he con¬ 
verted that into a digital form and then made things out ofit. So ifyou wanted to 
buy some black church scenes, you could... some black business scenes, you could.... 
And that was hisproject. That was his firstproject. I called it black software. 

Back in Los Angeles, Lee had once reflected on one of the keys to his 
growing success. He had made RadioScope, his nationally syndicated radio 
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program, successful by remembering that contení is king. But he also realized 
that distribution is key. William understood this concept well. 

At that time, you know, the only way to sell software, because everything was 
on disc, and we’re talkingfloppy dises, we're not even talking CDs. They weren’t 
really bigyet. The only way to sell them was through a retailer. There was no other 
distribution. The idea was, you can get a reseller, stocking reseller, then you can 
put that down at these locations. And the whole idea was that you had walk-in 
trajfic, you had an immediate customer. Youjust had to put it infront ofthem. 

* * * 

Kamal had put his software in front of a lot of people. And word got out 
quickly. 

The phone rings one day, and it was Dr. Molefi Asante. 

Now, to Kamal, picking up the phone and hearing Dr. Asantes voice on 
the other end was almost like talking to the prophet himself. Like Kamal, 
Asante graduated from UCLA (with his PhD). With others, he had pio- 
neered the field of black studies. By the mid-1980s Asante was the chair of 
the African American Studies Department at Temple University in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It was one of the few departments where you 
could get a doctórate in the field. More significant for Kamal, Dr. Asante had 
founded the concept. He had written the first book and become the chief 
evangelist for that calming, central focus, that beacon that Kamal found 
when he struggled between the world that JPL built, and his own, still neb- 
ulous sense of identity. That beacon was Afrocentricity. 

Dr. Asante asks me on the phone: 

What’s ready? 

I have clipart, I have history. 

What price? When is it ready? Keep up the good work. 

<click> 

It was that day that I said okay, I’m in the software business. That day I started 
AfroLink software as a business. That day I kept packaging software. Then 
I started manufacturing software in my townhouse. Then I started getting let- 
ters in the mail with checks. It was justgoing, going, going. Itjust took on a Ufe 
ofits own. 

Time had come for Kamal to saygoodbye to GTE. Goodbyeto Needham, 
and Roxbury, and Cambridge. And to William, who would never forget the 
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man who first walked through his door peddling black software. Or ethnic 
software. Or blackware. People started to cali it different things. 

* * * 

Kamal began to build and distribute a new knowledge base by, about, and 
for black people all over the world. At the same time, a conversation had 
already started to percolate in the new parallel place called cyberspace. Was 
Usenet ready to provide a platform for users to talk openly and honestly 
about African Americans? That was the question. In March 1990, Eric 
Deering opened the floodgates. 

From edeering(a)oracle.com 
Flags: 000000000201 

Newsgroups: news.groups,news.announce.newgroups,soc.culture.asean, 
soc.culture.china,soc.culture.latin-america,soc.culture.sri-lanka,soc.culture. 
hongkong,soc.religion.islam 

From: edeering(o)oracle.com (Eric Deering) 

Subject: CALLFORDISCUSSION: soc.culture.african.american 
Followup-To: news.groups 

Summary: Creating a newnewsgroup: soc.culture.african.american 
Reply-To: uunet!oracle!edeering(a)ncar.ucar.edu (Eric Deering) 
Organization: Oracle Corporation, Belmont, CA 
References: <9001050517.aa24034(o)looking.on.ca> 

Date: Tue, 13 Mar 90 01:42:07 GMT 
Keywords: posted 

This is a formal CALL FOR DISCUSSION about the creation of an 
unmoderated group to discuss issues and events of concern to African 
Americans, as well as people of African descent residing in the general 
vicinity of United States (i.e. U.S., Cañada, the Carribean [ sic ], etc .. .). 
The proposed ñame of this group will be Soc.culture.african.american, 
and it will be a forum of discussion for topics usually attributed to the reg¬ 
ular soc.culture groups (i.e. sports, music, politics, business, the media, 
history, the Arts, the Sciences, etc...). 

Because of the great diversity of African descendents [sic] in the 
Americas, it is difftcult to create a newsgroup that is all things to all people. 
The primary focus of this group will be towards those descendents [sic] 
of the African diaspora living in the United States and countries adjoining 
the United States (i.e. Cañada and the Carribean [sic] islands). It is hoped 
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that someday other newsgroups of a similar nature will be spun off 
from this one. 

So far, there has been a lot of interest in creating this group, via local 
discussion on soc.culture.african and various emailings. 

Right now, the group is to be unmoderated unless someone would like 
to act as a moderator. Unfortunately I cannot commit myself to the task, 
but if someone is willing, and people want a moderated group, please 
volunteer. 

As per the guidelines, discussion will last at least 2 weeks, the discus¬ 
sion being held on news.groups, NOT soc.culture.african. Please post 
ALL future comments to news.groups and not to me. Discussion will 
begin today, Monday, March 12, and will end on Tuesday, March 27 at 
midnight. Afterwards, a cali for votes will be made by me. 

Thanks! 

Deering, presumably of African descent himself, informed potential voters 
about the rules that governed whether to launch new newsgroups. Deering 
also laid out how the new forum should opérate. That is, if the participants 
in this idealistic online democracy were ultimately to vote in favor. 

But the discussion sparked tensión from the very beginning, tensión as 
thick as America’s historie relationship with black people. It pervaded the 
conversation. No matter which direction it took, ultimately Deering would 
cali the questions and put them to a vote—but not before the group’s mem- 
bers had thoroughly perverted the proposed new group’s original inten- 
tions. Perhaps he did not see it. But Deering neglected to highlight the 
discrepancy between the originally proposed charter, and the one he sent 
out for the vote. 

Deering—and presumably those whose voices he channeled—wanted to 
start a forum to discuss “issues and events of concern to African Americans.” 
Somewhere along the way, that got translated into “issues and events of 
interest to African Americans.” The subtle change crushed a whole world of 
intentions, motivations, and possibilities. Nevertheless, the decisión deter- 
mined what this forum would become: 198 subscribers to the soc.culture 
newsgroup voted on this versión of the charter, with 174 yeas and 24 
opposed. Deering followed proper Usenet parlance. He published each vot¬ 
ers’ ñame, and how they voted. But the outeome was certain and clear. The 
people made history. The online world now had an open invitation to talk 
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about African Americans. Some of the people doing the talking might even 
be African Americans themselves. The process was democratic, open, fair, 
and transparent—all the ideáis people imagined this new médium would 
possess. 

Yes, the people controlled their own fate. And the fíame wars on soc.cul- 
ture.african.american ignited on day one, despite the fact that the new 
group’s charter tried to prohibit it. The participants scorched the earth, made 
it virtually uninhabitable for anyblackperson to survive without their intel- 
ligence, morality, political interests, even their very identitybeing demeaned, 
called into question, or dismissed. Here these people were building a so- 
called new society Online. They wanted to talk about issues of concern to 
blackpeople. But almost inevitably theybegan to regurgitate the stereotypes 
that had dogged black people since they arrived in America. 

This almost certainlywent unnoticedbythevast majority ofthose already 
in, or headed to, cyberspace. But this reality awaited legions of black folk 
about to enter. Among many other things, this reality brought a new sense of 
the urgent need for the work that Kamal had begun. 

* * * 

AfroLink Software Inc.’s new cofounders had packed up and moved to 
Renton, Washington. Kamal worked on AfroLink full-time, from home. 
Angela spent her days in Bellevue. There she worked at Microsoft, the PC 
company that founders Bill Gates and Paul Alien had taken public in 1986. 

The first thing that Kamal did for his newly launched business was to cré¬ 
ate a new distribution channel. He launched the CPTime Online BBS. But 
unlike many BBSs at the time, CPTime Online charged users a $39 subscrip- 
tion fee. By this point, Kamal had added a number of new black software 
producís to his inventory. His CPTime Clipart package sold for $34. African/ 
African American Insight—which featured information about Africa—sold 
for $49. And you could buy a new question-and-answer series about black 
history. Kamal called it Who WeAre, and sold it for $69. Kamal distributed 
them all on CD-ROM. 

By the early 1990s, when the Seattle-area newspapers and national black 
magazines like Emerge began to catch AfroLink’s wind, only thirty subscrib¬ 
en had tapped into CPTime Online. But the CD-ROM by mail trade began 
to skyrocket. 
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About a thousand miles south, Malcolm commanded a bird’s-eye view. His 
Palo Alto perch revealed the new and unfolding technology landscape. 

When Ifirst met David late in 1992, he didn’t really know much about com¬ 
puten. We had a conversation about multimedia—primarily the CD-ROM — 
because that was really the best way to deliver a rich experience on a Computer. 
You can pack a lot of data onto a CD, and of course present that on a screen. 
David took that seriously. He had all these clients, and they’re in the contení crea- 
tion business. So he thought, maybe there’s a way to turn thatinto a business using 
this new technology. 

The moment had a deeper impact on David than it did on Malcolm. 
Malcolm had been looking at this kind of stuff for years. It was nothing spe- 
cial. It was just one of the many developing technologies strewn about his 
Silicon Valley world. 

So asyou’ll seefrom the way I talk, l’m a very frankguy. So we’regoing to talk 
about this business the way it is. So me and Malcolm go back andforth, hang out. 
Of course I’d go up north, and one time in particular, I went to visit him, and we 
were seeing these things. He showed me these things called, at the time, CD-ROMs. 

And a CD-ROM was basically just "you stick this inyour Computer and images 
would come up, ” data. It was thefirst time ever. It was kind ofa cool thing that you 
could actually get more graphics out ofyour Computer ifyou were looking at it, 
and see and hear sounds and stuff. So the way they were doing itfirst was an 
e-commerce — well, not they ....In general, what I carne to find was that most 
guys were trying to put—most companies up here in the Bay Area, the Computer 
companies that were in this space, were trying to put catalogs, or the Yellow Pages 
on these CD-ROM disks. 

Then, all ofa sudden a band by the ñame of the Grateful Dead somehow got 
invited to do a CD-ROM and they were thefirst to do a CD-ROM. The sound 
and music andpictures and a little video. Then this guy by the ñame ofPrince did 
it. So I was like, "Well, that’s exciting!” So now I see an entertainment connection 
to what myfriend up at Stanford was doing, my youngfriend. So I started, then. 
I joined the Beverly Hills Bar Association. I then started a little kind of group 
within it. First, the international law section, I revitalized that. But then I created 
this multimedia law, because that’s what I had heard myfriend up at Stanford 
cali this thing. 

So he was like, “Okay\ cool.” None ofthe white boys knew what that was. No 
one anywhere. Butitsounded different and kind of cool, so I would make sure that 
all ofmy record clients had multimedia rights written into their agreements. And 
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the record label is like, “Sure, whatever the hell that is." They had absolutely no 
plan. So all ofa sudden, about a year later, it started to hit that this thing called 
CD-ROMs mattered, and more and more artists wanted it. So every artist was 
coming to their label asking, Hey’, part ofwhatyou’re going to do is sign this rec¬ 
ord dealj butyou’re also going to launch a CD-ROM, right?" So they looked up 
and they saw several of their artists had already—they had given away their mul¬ 
timedia rights for several of their artists. So, they were like, “Who is this guy and 
how did he even know all this?” 

The contení on the CD-ROMs—obviously it was really clunky, so there would 
be music, but there would be maybe some kind ofa short video or certainly pie- 
tures. Lots ofimages ofthe bandperforming, or the band in the background. They 
kind of would float around onyour—you know how you may have—what do 
you cali it? Your Screensaver on your desktop. That was the level ofthe technology 
at the time. But havingpictures ofPrince sweating or crawling across thefloor or 
sticking his tongue out, that’s typically around the background while, let’s soy, 
Purple Rain or something, right? 

David was right. Multimedia was the wave of the future. He reaped its 
benefits. But Malcolm knew it was time to have a talk with his friend. 

David carne by the campus one day, and I sat him down. These were the early 
days, and so all ofthe Computer termináis for the gradúate students at Stanford 
Computer Science Department were in the basement. We called it the dungeon. 
I brought him down there, sat him infront ofa Computer. I told him thatl thought 
that multimedia was a dead business. The future is in connected computers. Not 
selling media printed on a CD or DVD. 

Ramal would have begged to differ. He had just reached a milestone. He 
sold 2,500 copies of AfroLink software, netting him about $100,000 after 
just his second year in business. And that was just the beginning. On 
February 28,1993, Anita M. Samuels of the New York Times wrote a column 
featuring AfroLink. 1 Anita had been eager herself to bring at least a hint of 
black life to the pages of the newspaper. She highlighted Kamal’s Imhotep 
program, a collection of information and news about diseases that specially 
affected black communities. She also spotlighted his Africa Insight, which 
included a torrent of information about black issues. It informed folks about 
everything from black colleges to black elected officials. AfroLink’s Who We 
Are commanded the greatest sales and Ramal had updated it with anima- 
tion, and more questions and answers to fuel student lessons about black 
history, culture, politics, and more. 
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Things blew up a little more. And then schools, universities, just every single 
day I’m getting orders and it’s just growing, growing, and growing. One ofthe 
things that I thought was interesting was that many inner-city schools in 
Clevelandl, Cincinnati, Detroit were huge customers. What wasfunny, many of 
those customers in those days, it was their first time having Computer labs in 
schools. It was theirfirst time they were buying computers—and they said it was 
to use my software. 

By this time AfroLink’s software catalog included several volumes of cli- 
part; history programs; educational games; and language training programs 
in Arabic, French, and Swahili. It also included the digital Koran and other 
electronic books. Kamal stacked each package with graphics and multime¬ 
dia interactivity. 

Kamal’s multimedia success propelled AfroLink. But others had begun to 
see the same future that Malcolm had envisioned, one where computers 
facilitated human connection. And as 1993 began to fade, whispers began to 
fill the air that somewhere in that still-nascent Computer network, there was 
not just a place for everyone. There was a place for people like us. Black 
people. 



Figure 5.1. Kamal Al-Mansour, founder, Afrolink Software. Courtesy of Kamal 
Al-Mansour. 
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Interactive Multimedia of 
OURStory, not History! 

AfroLink® Software 


Figure 5.2. Afrolink Software promotional material. Courtesy of Kamal Al- 
Mansour. 









Chapter Six 


THE ELECTRONIC VILLAGE 
NEEDS AN ORGANIZER 


By 1993, the Internet had alreadyproduced many paths for blackpeople to find 
one another, and many ways for us to find the information that matched our 
diverse interests. Bulletin board networks. Usenet. Bitnet. That doesn’t mean 
they were easy to find, or that it was easy to find one’s way from one to each of 
the others. The electronic village needed an organizer, an organizing principie. 

* * * 

AfroNet. 
what is it? 

(i'd like to know...) 

Signed, B. Radney 

Hi Alt, 

Is anyone out there familiar with a Computer network called Afronet??? 

Just asking! 

Peace, Richard 

If anybody doesfind out ahout this Afronet, drop me aliñe too... 

—Peter Jebsen 

I’d like any information anyone can give me about existing BBSes that cater to 

african americans, our concerns, our culture, our health, etc. Viese can be public 
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or prívate, including forums on existing commercial Services such as 
CompuServe. Also, whether you have any information or not, let me know if 
you would like to see one, or be likely to use one. What wouldyou like to see? 
Things Id like to see are 
Jobpostings 
General Chat 

Real national news (e.g, informed, local insight on what shows up in the media) 
Music and movie reviews 
Networking information 

Business information (How to start one, opportunities,...) 

I could keep going, and I haven’t even gotten to the usual BBS stufflike 
files and pictures. Please let me know what you think, and respond to 
d... (cbfns.com 

I’llpostsome indication ofthe response to this query in two or three 
weeks. Thanks. 

David Jarrett 

— Disclaimer — Whatever’s above in no way represents the views of my 
company. 

Theyd be horrified. 

At long last, someone bridged the BBS-Usenet divide with an answer. 

KEN ONWERE 
10/7/93 

I finally made it to Usenet. After spending a good deal of time wandering 
around PC-based BBS message boards and echomail conferences, itsure is time 
for a change. 

Let me introduce myself. I am Ken Onwere, anAmerican-bornNigerian, and a 
gradúate student (Radiological Health Physics) at San Diego State University. 
I am quite active in BBS-based networks such asfidonet. As a matter offact, 

I am in the midst ofa newproject called Afronet. Afronet is essentially an e-mail 
backbonefor distributing conferences with African-American themes. These are 
conferences, which due to message volume or participation level, do not qualify 
for transport over established e-mail backbones such asfidonet and Usenet. 
Afronet is an all-volunteer project, with over 20 nodes across the US and 
Cañada. Of course, behind every successful project, are dedicated people. As 
such, Afronet needs volunteers who are willing to setup mailhubs on their PCs, 
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workstations, mainframes, you ñame it. Ifyou can help, please send a note to 
my e-mail address, orcall (voice) at 1-619-594-3202. 

BTW, has anyone considered creating a newsgroup whichfocuses on the use of 
e-mail in the African-American community? Ifyou have, let’s taík. 

Regards, 

Ken Onwere 
Dept. ofPhysics 
SDSU, San Diego 
California 91282 
soe.culture.african.american > 

Afronet newsgroup 
1 post by 1 author 

Ken was willing to waste one day, and nothing more. When Usenet echoed 
nothing but his own voice, he steamrolled ahead. 

Ken Onwere 
10/8/93 

[Article crosspostedfrom news.groups] 

[Author was Ken Onwere ] 

[Posted on 9 Oct 1993 03:55:24 GMT] 

PS. I his is not a requestfor discussion. 

I would like to make contact with persons who wish to help create a news¬ 
group for the Afronet projeet. Afronet is an nationwide e-mail backbone for 
distributing conferences with African-American themes. At the moment, we 
have a bbs network in place, across the US and Cañada. However, we would 
like to create a newsgroup under the comp.org hierarchy. This newsgroup will 
serve as a source for news and information about the Afronet projeet, for 
Usenet users. 

Afronet is an all-volunteer projeet, we do welcome any assistance. We need per¬ 
sons who have created newsgroups, or are familiar with the Usenet guidelines 
for newsgroup creation. We are in no hurry to make mistakes, as such we antic¬ 
ípate theprocess to take at least 9 months. 

If you’re willing to take up the challenge, please reply. Afronet is a small 
projeet, as such we cannotguarantee that things will run smoothly. However, 
we are a dedicated bunch, and we will work very hard to see this projeet 
through. 
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Regarás, 

Ken Onwere 

Internet: c...(a)radphys.sdsu.edu 

Voice: 1-619-594-3202 

When Ken Onwere set Afronet in motion, he was a student in the biomedi- 
cal Sciences at San Diego State University. 

I was a teaching assistant. One day Ifigured out I could buy a PC, install a 
modem, and dial into the college’s mainframe. I could not only put in students’ 
grades butl could also run some ofthe lab's experiments on the mainframe, from 
the comfort ofmy dorm room. And it was like thefuture opening up to me. This 
technology was going to be great. I didn't know how it was going to turn out, but 
it was like, whoa. This is something. Then before longyou had the Compuserves, 
and the AOLs carne online. I could see something big was about to happen. Then 
I remember one day I sent an email through Usenet to someone in Australia. 
Typically, you send email it takes like afew days to get a reply, because your Sys¬ 
tem has to dial a system, which has to dial another system.... But in this case, I 
sent this email and a reply carne back in ten minutes. I said to myself something 
is changing. 

Those changes led Ken to develop Afronet. Shortly after his epiphany Ken 
graduated with his master’s degree. He experimented for a short time with 
starting his own ISP, but realized it was not financially feasible for him. But 
Afronet? That was doable. And to Ken Onwere, it would be very much worth it. 

Ifelt that at thatpoint in time, for me, it was a technical hobby. Viere were very 
few African Americans working with online technologies. At the time, the Internet 
was stilljust an academic research network. It was only visible in academic insti- 
tutions that were linked to theD.O.D. network, ARPA. Afronet for me was, “Let’s 
get likeminded Africans and African Americans in the US, in Cañada, who were 
already active with online technologies, and let’s see ifwe can come up with a net¬ 
work,” which was in essence a hub to exchange messages, emails, electronic bulle- 
tin boards about topics of interest to us. For others, it was activism. Post-civil 
rights activism. But for me, it was, "Let’s get Africans and African Americans 
interested in the technologies associated with people in my world,” so to speak. 

Viere were other people who already had an online presence, that catered to 
African American culture, whetheritwas activism, social life,you ñame it. Butl was 
thefirstto stepforward and soy, "Let’s registerthis ñame, and use itas afront, a hub, 
to coalesce the different ideas that had been manifesting in online bulletin boards." 
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You hadjfor example, a lady named Idette Vaughan,from New York. You had Art 
McGee on the West Coast. They had their own electronic platform, either on the 
BBS or Usenet. So Ijustsaidl, "Let'sjustinterconnectourdijferentventures, and let’s 
cali it Afronetj under this technological umbrella and anyone can determine their 
level ofparticipation or interconnection.” Everyone still continued their own projects 
or ventures, with Afronet as a cover. My participation was short-lived. After afew 
years I turned over the reins to Idette Vaughan, who was on the East Coast. 

When Derrick Brown walked into that Clemson cafetería, he had looked 
for a place where he would feel comfortable. A place populated with people 
like himself. A place surrounded by people who shared at least some ofhis 
experience, if nothing more than just being black. It was a space that he and 
others like him carne to not only cherish, but desperately require. Their 
social, emotional, and even their professional survival depended on it. 

The early 1990s Internet had become a cafetería, filled with the text-based 
musings and rantings produced by the generations of Usenet and BBS users 
from which the Internet evolved. It had become a place where you could 
find and sample expressions on just about everything you wanted. Porn. 
Politics. Suicide. Aliens. African Americans. Anarchists plotting world dom- 
ination. And from day one, this environment was hostile to black people. 

Number: 105/105 [yy Anarchy (N) yy] 

Date : Sat 19 Oct 1991 2:13p 
From : The Walkin Dude #470 
To : Macgyver 
Title : Re: CIS Hack 
>> Reply to message 90 

Hey Mac, I’d like to hear more about hackin CS... I’m all ears dude... 

A thread like that in a chatroom might generate any number and type of 
responses. One of them carne from an anarchist hacker who referred to him¬ 
self or herself as BeZeRKeR. 

Guide to Anarcy 

If you truly want to be a great anarcist there are a few guidelines you 
must live-by. These are 10 undeniable things that should be a part of your 
life if you truly want to fuck with society. There is always room to expand 
on the ideas and sick plans of Chaos presented in this little creation of my 
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obviousy demented head. Well here they are, don’t doubt there potental 
to mold you into a sick, and troubled individual. 

... 10. If one day any of you succeed in a plot for world domination the 
follow steps ümustü be implemented. 

B>The seperation of all niggers... into work camps on the continent of Asia. 

You might find your way to other such treatises that revealed the thoughts, 
feelings, and beliefs that early BBS users ported into the Internet. 


Toxic Shocke Presents: 

_ /\/\ _ 

_|)- < || > 50 Uses for the Household Pussy < 11 >--( |_ 

)\/\/( 

A 12/04/89 by Gross Genitalia A 
Head-to-Hole Head-to-Hole 
Production Toxic Shock File #3 Production 

[Centre ofEternity.....40 megs.3/12/2400 baud.615-552-5747] 


Pussy. Yeah, that nice wet soft female sex object us guys just fuckin flip out 
over. But what happens when that nice young female dies? Oh yeah if 
you’re a fuckin gross-ass necropheliac you can keep her and use that stone- 
hard bitch as a fuck dolí, but nah. You’ve loved her cunt for a long long 
time, why not keep it? Put that bitch to use. Here I presentí 
50 uses for the household pussy 

>30. Wear it around your neck like black people wear the Africa symbols 
and Cadillac hood ornaments. 

> 48. Go into Big Lots, where all the niggers shop, have your cunt handy. No 
not YOURS, I hope you guys don’t have both! You know what I mean. Put 
the cunt on top of the manager’s head then announce “Yo niggas, whassup? 
There’s some free sweet pussy up here, come and get it!” See if the manager 
doesn’t get mobbed with a thousand blacks trying to mob the son of a bitch. 

BBS. Usenet. The Internet. Yes, they were creating a whole new world. But it 
wasn’t a question about if and when racism would rear its ugly head in this 
new world. Racism, fueled by anti-blackness, was already there when it 
began. And if you were black, and online, your very emotional survival 
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depended on your finding a respite in a new world that was, like the oíd one, 
built on, and permeated by white supremacy. 

But Afronet became that virtual table where all the black kids could come 
to sit together. Afronet was where we could find our people. 

* * * 

As Ken Onwere explained, Afronet was a FidoNet System. SYSOPS con- 
trolled access to their respective boards. Most were ftee, and thrived on 
openness. If I knew your number, I was free to connect to your system and 
partake of all the network had to offer. But Afronet was a who-ya-know kind 
of system. When whispers and questions about finding and joining Afronet 
surfaced in Usenet, you needed its calling card. If you had it, then there was 
someone ready to answer. 

John Alston 
1/11/94 
Hi David, 

There is a network of BBSes called Afronet. I am a member and adminis- 
trator. We carry a large variety of conference areas that are shared with 
about 26 Systems nation-wide. You can cali my system, The Vulcan-Net 
BBS and obtain a list of the BBSes, conferences and the possible location 
of a system in your local región or area! 

The number is (908) 769-7882! 

During the registration leave a comment that you read about it on the 
Internet and Til set your access level accordingly! 

Peace! 

John Alston 
1:107/918 Fidonet 
jal...(a)cjbbs.com Internet 

You could spot Afronet boards by their ñames. Imhotep. Inglewood Rooftop. 
The Black Net. Nefertiti. Online in ’da ’hood. Their ñames were SYSOPS’s way 
of saying this is a black neighborhood in this electronic village. Afronet was a 
gate, keeping the race trolls at bay. For others, it was a door inviting black 
people to become part of a real community. 

* * * 

By 1993, Derrick had graduated from Clemson. He ventured a bit farther 
south soon afterward, bound for Georgia Tech in Atlanta. Derrick left 
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V9ÍS0IÍ AFRCNI7T DBS I j*l 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA - A FRICAN STUDIES CENTER 


AFRONET BBS List 


This isa list of dialup Bulletin Board Systems/Services(BBS) in North America that are membersof 
Afronet. This lisl has bccn glcamcd from Arthur McGcc's popular African-Amcrican BBS list (copyright 
Arthur McGee and Associates. 1993.) 

This list is up to data as of JULY 29, 1994. 

LEGEfíD: A-Afronet; B=BDPA; F-Fidonetj R-Rime 


ÑAME 

NUMBER 

BPS 

NETWORK ADDRESS 

AfraLink 

(***)NOW-DOWN 

... 

101:19/2 (A) 

Kinky Kumputers 

(* *•)UP1 —SOON 

... 

101:13/136(A) 

Black Business Net(l) 

(201)836-0602 

144 

1:2604/315(F), 101s13/132 (A) 

Black Business Net[2] 

(201)836-1844 

144 

1¡2604/315(F), 101:13/132(A) 

Boardroom(IABPFF) 

(201)923-3967 

94 

1:107/819(F), 101:13/111(A) 

Tracks From The Past! 

(205)237-6074 

144 

101:13/134(A) 

Invention Factory[l] 

(212)274-8110 

1 i 

101:13/125(A) 

Invention Fac tory[ 2 ] 

(212)274-8111 

144 

101:13/126(A) 

Invention Factory[3] 

(212)274-8112 

144 

101:13/127(A) 

Informad Sources 

(212)281-9478 

1 4 4 

1:278/303(F), 101:13/108(A) 

Poetry In Motion 

(212)666-6927 

144 

101:13/130(A), #1064(R) 

Humanity 

(213)936-6009 

96 

101:10/5(A) 

Alex's Place 

(213)937-8734 

24 

1:102/744(F), 101:10/4(A) 

Minority Affairs(BDPA) 

(214)517-7254 

144 

1:124/3121(F), 101:19/1(A), (B) 

vulcan-Net III{IABPFT) 

(215)223-2995 

144 

101:13/123(A) 

African American[2] 

(215)842-1560 

14 4 

1:273/957(F), 101:13/121(A) 

African American[3] 

(215)842-1561 

144 

1:273/957(F) , 101:13/122(A) 

Jailhouse 

(305)944-6271 

1 4 1 

101:13/135(A) 

Inglewood RcofTopl 

(310)677-4007 

144 

1:102/3S5(F), 101:10/6(A) 

Nefertiti(BDPA) 

(312)488-8969 

96 

101:11/2(A), (B) 

Mit-Tech(BDPA) 

(410)256-0170 

144 

1:261/1082(F), 101:13/103(A) 

Heritage 

(410)732-3368 

96 

101:13/114(A) 

U-People 

(419)589-2310 

144 

1:234/62(F), 101■11/1(A) 

Online In d'hood(IABPFr 

(609)645-7080 

144 

1:2623/6S(F) , 101:13/118(A) 

AfroConnections 

(613)237-9531 

24 

1:163/511(F), 101>12/1(A) 

Spirit DataTree 

(617)983-9590 

144 

101:13/119(A) 

Timbuktu 

(714)638-2954 

144 

1:103/197(F), 101:10/3(A) 

Imhotep 

(718)297-4829 

144 

101:13/120(A) 

Treasure Chest 

(718)525-5610 

14 4 

101:13/128(A) 

Holraan's Morid 

(718)529-8890 

144 

1:278/511(F), 101:13/107(A), (B) 

Utmost Ouality Bulldog 

(718)562-2745 

144 

101:13/131(A) 

As hanti Connection 

(718)634-4175 

144 

1:2603/214(F), 101:13/110(A), 1718000(V) 

The BlackNet 

(718)692-0943 

144 

1:278/618(F), 101:13/104(A) 

Systematicf1] 

(718)716-6198 

144 

1:2603/505(F), 101:13/106(A), #S210(R) 

Systematic[2] 

(718)716-6341 

14 i 

1:2603/S0S(F), 101:13/106(A), #5210(R) 

Spaced Out 

(718)778-5637 

24 

1:2603/108(F), 101:13/116(A), 7:718/1(SACnet) 

Cypress Hills 

(718)827-4933 

144 

101:13/115(A) 

Fort Knox 

(718)969-6910 

144 

101:13/117(A), 7:718/4(SACnet) 

Vulcan-Net(IABPFF) 

(908)769-7882 

144 

1:107/918(F), 101:13/105(A) 

Islam On-Line(l) 

(912)929-1073 

144 

1:3611/21(F), 101:19/3{A) 

Islam On-Line[2] 

(912)929-2873 

144 

1:3611/21(F), 101:19/3(A) 

Outside The Mainstream 

(914)381-2390 

144 

1:272/74(F), 101:13/124 (A), 1914000(V) 


Figure 6.1. Listingof 
Afronet Bulletin Board 
System ñames, dial-up 
phone numbers, and 
other board 
characteristics, 1994. 


Clemson confident in himself, confident in his craft, confident about his 
desire to serve others. This was the stuff people couldn’t see just by looking 
at Derrick when he arrived on campus. What would he do in this sea of top- 
of-their-game engineers? How would he distinguish himself among its tal- 
ented tenth? Black students were a minority at Tech, for sure. But there were 
enough of them around to be noticed. How would Derrick serve when his 
people had no need for a tutor? How would he help maximize opportunities 
for those who had landed at Tech precisely because they had the intellect, 
the acumen, the drive to pursue their own dreams—on their own? 

There we were, a hundí ofus from all over the country. Dijferentfields ofengi- 
neering and Science. And when we got there we kind of all realized that all ofus 
had gone to schools where we were pretty much isolated. Being students of color, 
in engineering and Science fields. Now we were at Georgia Tech. We were all 
isolated — together. Atfirst , the electrical engineers were hanging out with electri- 
cal engineers. Chemical engineers hang out with Chemical engineers across the 
Street. But we were all engineers, and we all interact socially, with the Black 
Gradúate Student Association. 
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My first year at Tech I created a committee called Information Resources and 
Technology. My past was Computer focused, but very database focused. I wasn’t 
really into coding very much. In one ofmy classes at Tech, when we’re supposed to 
be, we were goingto become hardcore coders in thatclass. So I told my teacherl’ll 
do this code stujfbut I don't really write code. I’m more application focused. And 
at the time he told me, "Ifyou'regoing to be in computers, man, you need to write 
code." I said, well, you’re right but ifTm going to be in computers I think I’m not 
going to be somewhere on that lone level ofbuilding blocks and software. I don't 
like that. 

So I created this committee on tech with the BGSA, and I said, okay, thefocus 
ofthis committee, I’m going to get coders together with databasepeople and email 
people. We're all going to show each other how to use this stuff, because it’s going 
to be valuable in our research. 

At the beginning, not every one of his BGSA colleagues picked up what 
Derrick was laying down. They didn’t see how some tech committee’s work 
was going to help them fulfill their academic goals. But let Derrick throw a 
party? That would help everything sink in. You see, Derrick was an engineer. 
He was a rising star in the BGSA. But Derrick was also a DJ, and his apart- 
ment was the party spot. And the only way to get directions to the party on 
the fly was to check your email! Print it out, and take it with you. 

Derrick’s parties provided a well-deserved respite. His BGSA tech commit¬ 
tee had worked hard that year. Derrick’s work—and no doubt his party skills— 
made him popular enough that the BGSA elected him president. As part ofhis 
transition from chairing the tech committee, Derrick summarized the year’s 
accomplishments in an email sent to the following year’s co-chairs. 

WRAPUP.TXT 

20JUN94 

To: Alou Macalou and Carlton Riddick, Info Resource Tech Comm 
Co-Chairs 

From: Derrick Brown, BGSA president 

RE: Wrapup of 1993-94 Info Exchange Comm activities 

Although I have already read your documented plans for next year, 

I thought that I would take some time to officially wrap up my activity as 
Info Exchange committee chairperson by making some suggestions for 
next year’s activity and transferring a few files to you that should help with 
next year’s projects. 
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The following are what I deem to be important issues the committee 
should plan to resolve next year: 

• Increasing the number of BGSA members who access email and our 
newsgroups. The classes at the beginning of the quarter should increase 
usage a lot, but plan on stuffing boxes once or twice to coax people into 
activating their accounts. 

• Devise a procedure to efficiently generate the BGSA mailing list. 
Perhaps proemail is the answer here, but we need as easy a method as 
possible. Til be glad to provide the details of how I generated the list last 
year. 

• Assist with the solicitation of a high-performance PC to use as a file 
server by providing details of how the committee will make use of these 
substantial computing resources that we will request. 

• Continué to pursue using proemail as our mailing list manager; Adam 
Arrowood of OIT has offered his assistance in helping us come up to 
speed with the tool. 

• Find someone else to maintain our mailing lists & aliases besides 
Russell “I crashed the hard disk & never back stuff up” Earnest, of 
Student Services. 

I have included with this documentation a disk containing files that corre- 
spond to the following projeets that were planned and/or executed by the 
Info Exchange committee during 1993-94: 

• Creation of mailing lists (BGSA, sistas, Focus ’94 attendees) 

• Directory of Focus ’94 attendees 

• Establishment of two newsgroups, git.club.bgsa and git.talk. 
african-american 

• Research for classes on using the Internet and Unix-based electronic mail 

• Research for an eíficient mailing list manager (proemail) 

There are readme files located strategically throughout the previous direc- 
tories on the disk. I also have hard copies of some documentation that 
should prove helpful in assisting with some of the tentative projeets 
scheduled for next year. Unless indicated otherwise, these documents all 
appear on the disk. These documents inelude: 

• 1993-94 Black gradúate student directory 

• Outline for the Internet classes that were researched in 1993-94 
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• Surfing the Internet 

• Proemail descriptions and help files 

• A paper I got from Russell Earnest on building listservs 

Also, I direct you to the following helpful publications available at the 141 
Rich: 

• Zen & the Art of the Internet, by Brendan Kehoe 

• Internet Gopher’s Guide, by Paul Linder 

That’s a quick wrapup on what has been done & what needs to be done. As 
I said earlier, I have already checked out your plans for next year & they 
look solid. Try to make sure all the things that I have suggested here fit 
somewhere into your 
structure. 

DBrown 

No one knew what was coming when Derrick first arrived at Georgia Tech. 
But if no one saw it by then, this memo made it crystal clear that Derrick was 
on a mission. 

I gave that committee a couple of dollars and I said you guys keep building 
stujf.Letme knowwhatyou’re doingandgo ahead and tell me aboutit, and we'll 
see what we can do to getpaidfor it. 

But Derrick had done more than drop a few bucks and send the committee 
on its way. Before he set them on their path, he packed as much of the BGSU’s 
engineering power and diversity onto that committee as Tech had to offer. 

Garitón, he went to a historically black college in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
and he was from New York. I think he was from Brooklyn. Alou Macalou, he went 
to MIT and he was from Mali in Africa. Paul Campbell went to Clemson with me 
as an undergrad. As a matter offact, we knew each other in high school. He was 
my roommate at band camp one year in high school. But he’sfrom Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina, which is aboutfive hoursfrom where I’mfrom in South Carolina. 

Larry Ward went to MIT and he was from the Caribbean, I’m not sure which 
nation, but it’s Caribbean. Matthew Parker, he went to MIT, he’sfrom Savannah. He 
went to MIT with Alou and Larry, so he always knew what was going on. He’s the 
guy that taught us the meaning ofthe word diaspora. I don't know ifyou have any 
friends like this, but he’s like apreacher type ofperson. Very evangelical kind ofguy. 

Leslie Gant, she wentto Southern University, that’s a historically black college 
in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Camille Dozier went to Purdue and she grew up in 
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Indiana. She was the only black person I had ever met who grew up in Indiana. 
Derrick Coleman went to University of Kentucky. Marquis Jones was from 
Arkansas, went to Texas A&M. And Paul McLaughlin was from Case Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland. 

All of us were so different. Whenever we carne together and combined our 
mutually exclusive interests. That is what always provided the directionfor all of 
our efforts, all of our conversation. I don’t think we ever sat in a room and said, 
"Let's unify the diaspora.” It was more like, "Here’s what I’m interested in,” and 
then another person chimes in what they’re interested in, and we used to have 
these gender-based meetings. Like all the guys, we’d get together with the guys, 
and girls would get together with the girls. 

We would all chart this coursefor the empowerment of all. And I don’t know 
that we’d ever do anything with what we talked about, but the driving forcé 
behind all of the activities was just everyone’s mutually exclusive interests, all 
combined, to do something that none ofus could have done individually. 

Derrick was modest, even as he embarked on a strategy that could lead to 
nothing else but something big. Big for Tech. Big for black people. Big for 
the diaspora. Big for the Internet. 


* * * 

Derrick and his information committee never slowed down. By the time 
everyone returned to campus in the fall of 1994, the committee was ready to 
share and showcase what they were learning. 

We started teachingpeople how to access what we had been told was this thing 
called the Internet, and a text browser cali Linux. It can do everything on com- 
mand. You can execute FTP. You can execute Gopher. You can execute Binary 
Information Service. All the Internet protocols, you can do them on Linux. You 
can even startpulling up these HTTP sites that they cali websites. Can’t see them, 
it's all text. You go to Yahoo, it’s all text and you had to be skillful in Unix, being 
able to write in proper commands, to get information downloaded, printed, and 
just have access to all ofthis stujf. 

To the BGSA, we were rock stars. But we were also space aliens. So at every 
meeting we had a committee structure, we had like six committees. Each commit¬ 
tee would give a two-minute report so that everyone could learn about what they 
were doing. So the Information Committee would stand up and talk about a web- 
site. We would just tell them about these things, real style, tell them like were West 
African storytellers, tellingthem stories they cannot yet see. 
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And they believe us. But they're like, “We don't quite grasp whaty'all are talk- 
ing about." You see, everybody’s dijferent at Tech. So we on that committee—we 
were more dijferent than the dijferent folks. So they’re being told stories about 
a world that they aren'tprivy to, just try to grasp, you know, what’s coming. We 
would take them to a Computer lab, and they could see that computen You type in 
these long addresses and eventually these pictures come back. And it’s really slow, 
but it’s workingjust enough that everybody gets really excited now. Because the 
people thatyou’ve been telling these stories to—they think were crazy. But now 
we can show them, this is what Yahoo looks like. Look at what happens whenyou 
click here, and look at what happens when you click here. It's hierarchical, so you 
can keep drilling down. You can pretty muchjind whatever's out there. 

It's at this point thatAlou and Larry and the guys on the committee are telling 
me—we are trying to pulí together, we'regoing out lookingjor stujfthat’s Ajrican. 
Because we were being ironic. Ijwe could unijy the diaspora, as it were, right here 
in Atlanta at Georgia Tech, where were like the diaspora within the diaspora — 
that's just a beautijul metaphor. 

So I’m like, “Yeah, it is.” So Lou writes all the code, Larry is what I would cali 
the editor-in-chiej. He’s writing briejdescriptions ojthe site. He knows HTML, so 
he’s buildingHTML pages. It’s just like Yahoo, butinstead oj concentrating on the 
whole Internet, were lookingjor the Ajrican-jlav ored contení that exists, and 
were using Yahoo tojind most oj that stujf. 

And then we started tojind ajew things, and you start emailing theperson who 
maintains that site. Then you startfinding out more, and adding ajew links. Two 
or three months, and then kind ojaddjive orsix more unique links. 

Soon, the committee had a real visión. They had produced something 
tangible to show for all their work. Something that was legible to everyone, 
not just the Computer geeks on the Information Committee. On October 
23, 1994, the Georgia Tech BGSA announced that they had their very own 
page on the World Wide Web. They also announced their plan to build the 
Universal Black Pages. As the president of the BGSA, Derrick articulated the 
Universal Black Pages’ early visión. 

The main purpose ojthe UBP is to have a complete and comprehensive listing 
oj Ajrican diaspora-related Web pages at a central site. Currently, the World 
Wide Web consists ojmany islands: eachpage addressing the particular interests 
ojthe sponsoring institution (or individual). A particular page may have links to 
otherpages that are related; however, those links arejarjrom being exhaustive or 
organized. 
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WWW: Georgia Tech Black Gradúate Students 
Association 


The Information Committee 
of the 

Black Gradúate Students Association 
at Georgia Instituto of Technology 
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How Will the BGSA Home Bage Be Of Service To You? 


1) He are in the midsts of developing the Universal Black Pages (for the 
whole world). A guide to nearly everthing networked and African, 

Caribbean, African-(North/South)American. 

2) It will have the minutes and the BGSA Calendar Activities on-line and 
up to date. 

3) It will be a resource for students (grad & undergrad) who may be 
considering attending Georgia Tech. They can get a feel of the 
campus by walking through "Pictures Around Campus" or "Students 
Impresaiona". 

4) There will be on-line resources availible, such as "How to Succeed in 

The Universal Black Pages (UBP) becamethe firstblack-oriented Internet 
search directory. By typing in a word, people could find information on cul¬ 
tural events, businesses, organizations, and more. Black users created web- 
sites with black-oriented contení at lightning pace. UBP became both a map 
and a transportation vehicle. Collecting links to all of these disparate sites 
created pathways for other users to navigate and reach them. The ability to 
link carne courtesy of Tim Berners Lee. He had used hypertext as the foun- 
dation for the Web that he created and gifted to the world. Using these links, 
black users searching for contení for, by, and about themselves could not 
only see a pathway to reach each site but be transported right to them. 
Anywhere you wanted to go in the black diaspora. That was UBP’s purpose. 
Unify all these disparate black sites and make them easier to find. It was to be 
as it stated on its page— a guide to nearly everything networked and African, 
Caribbean, African-(North/South)American online. 

* * * 


Figure 6.2. 

Announcement of the 
creation of the 
Universal Black Pages 
by Georgia Tech’s Black 
Gradúate Student 
Association. 


Thanks to the Vanguard—those I have named and those not revealed— 
black people stormed the World Wide Web shortly after it launched. We 
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built websites, new outposts for a black diaspora hungry for knowledge 
about our origins and ancestry. We craved evidence that our prolific cultural 
productions were both real and valuable. We yearned for connection and 
communal support for our social, professional, and economic strivings. 

Meanwhile, business boomed for Kamal and Afrolink. His black software 
company was poised to pulí in nearly a million dollars in sales in 1994. 

And like an island reprieve, rather than a ghetto, Afronet expanded its ter- 
ritory in the new electronic village. In less than two years, Afronet had organ- 
ized itself into a network that connected black users from coast to coast, and 
from the South into Cañada. 

Ken had left the network by 1994. Afronet was growing, seemingly by the 
day. Art McGee, himself a student at the time, assumed responsibility for 
documenting the organization’s growth and structure. He sent regular mes- 
sages through soc.culture.african.american and other Usenet groups. He 
posted a permanent copy of the same information on his board, and later a 
website. He posted SYSOP ñames, board ñames, ñames of the zone coordi- 
nators from the West, Midwest, South, and East. He documented their 
boards’ pilone numbers, locations, as well as information about whether 
they were connected to Afronet, FidoNet, SACnet (Secure Automatic 
Communication Network), Black Data ProcessorsAssociation (BDPANet), 
or other networks. McGee’s post specified the specific BBS software the 
board ran on, whether Tri-BBS, RBBS, Renegade, Wildcat, or a multitude of 
others. If nothing else, Art was thorough, detailed, and serious about the 
work he did to document Afronet’s growing footprint. 

Afronet had its pioneers, Ken and Idette, but it also had stalwarts like Art, 
and similar BBS evangelists. But several other black professional BBS net¬ 
works helped to power Afronet, including one created by John Alston. He 
was among the legión of black firefighters across the United States and 
abroad. They connected with one another and the Afronet through the 
International Association of Black Fire Fighters (IABFF). The association 
had built its own BBS network, which included several SYSOPS that were 
part of Afronet. 

Earl Pace Jr. started the Black Data Processors Association (BDPA) for 
black IT workers in 1975 and expanded it into a national organization in 
1978. By the early 1990s, BDPA operated another expansive network teem- 
ing with black technology professionals like Mike Holman. Holman had 
grown up in Queens, New York, and had joined that stream ofMIT to Wall 
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Street graduates that Malcolm—now out in Silicon Valley—had once 
mentioned. 

* * * 

By late 1993, the calis began to ring out from múltiple locations in black 
cyberspace, calling on us to continué to proliferate and reproduce ourselves. 
Others called to bring us together. Georgia Tech’s Universal Black Pages 
started reaching out to different website owners. Its developers wanted to 
create a direct pathway between all of them. 

At about the same time, TimothyL. Jenkinsbecame publisher of American 
Visions Magazine. The Association of African American Museums and 
Smithsonian Institution jointly sponsored the publication. In it, Jenkins 
posted a clarión cali to any and all blacks in cyberspace willing to read and 
heed its words. 



Chapter Seven 


WANT AD FOR A REVOLUTION 


In several ofmy past letters I have promised the introduction ofnew technologies 
to facilítate dialogue with our readers beyond the printedpage. American Visions 
is now on the threshold of implementing such a design, through a Computer net- 
work called the “African-American Cultural Forum.” This user-friendly system 
will allow the interactiveflow of information between American Visions and sub¬ 
scriben on a wide range of interesting subjects. 

The only requirements are a personal Computer (PC) and a telephone con- 
nector (modem). With these two devices, a subscriber will simply cali up the 
Cultural Forum s índex on his or her PC screen and select the particular subject 
matter, reference material, article or publication for review. Subscriben also may 
wish to circuíate materials, questions or comments through the Forum to generate 
feedbackfrom other subscriben. 

Think about it: An electronic inquiryfrom a schoolteacher in Los Angeles can 
be answered by a scholar in Atlanta and commented upon by a similarly inter- 
ested amateur in Detroit almost instantly through such a network. Suppose 
someone wants to know the ñames ofblack composers of classical music during 
the 1800s or the text ofthe 1989 American Visions article on kente cloth. The 
Forum would provide the answer electronically. 

The revolutionary potential of such intellectual synergy is that, for the first 
time, the African-American community will be able to enjoy a constant channel 
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of information relevant to their interests from any part ofthe United States, as 
well as much ofthe world, without leaving the home or office. Thisform ofelec- 
tronic mail has the potential of bringing other subscribers and libraries of the 
world to our fingertips, as well as conveying original thoughts, “want ads" and 
questions to researchers and information centers. 

The design ofthe Forum will require our collective thought and planning to real- 
ize the exciting range ofthe system’s potential. Accordingly\ we wish to convene the 
first national African-American Cultural Computer Symposium to explain and 
explore the available optionsfor exploiting this new technology. We want to explain 
what we are planning, and we want to learn what information subscribers wish to 
access as well aspublish through the Forum. Also we need to consider how all age 
levels, particularly youngsters, can learn to enjoy and benefitfrom such a techno- 
logical breakthrough, with mínimum costs and máximum satisfaction. 

If you would like to attend the African-American Cultural Computer 
Symposium, to be held in January 1994 in Washington, DC, pleasefax meyour 
ñame and address, along with a brief description ofyour interests and the uses 
you wish to have served by the Forum. American Visions' fax number is (202) 
462-3997. The symposium will serve as a cultural brain trust, enabling us to col- 
lectively think through how we can ensure the long-term valué ofthis revolution- 
ary breakthrough in technology. 

You need not be a Computer whiz to contribute to and enjoy the session. Our 
interest is to broadly address the information needs ofour communityfor the 21st 
century. The urgency for such a seminar rests on our recognition that thefuture in 
this field is now. This is the cultural revolution that American Visions is deter- 
mined to influence and help build. 

Mr. Jenkins had been one of the founding members of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, a black civil rights organization formed in 
the late 1950s. Jenkins used his civil rights credentials, connections to the 
Washington, DC, black political establishment, and his entrepreneurial 
acumen to seize his position as publisher of American Visions Magazine, 
which began publishing sometime between 1984 and 1986. 1 

Jenkins’s November cali to the Black Internet was no accident. His visión 
was not a naive shot in the dark. He was a cultural visionary and architect, 
and November’s pronouncement laid the foundation for a well-designed 
plan. Thus Jenkins began immediately gathering the brick and mortar he 
needed to begin building. 
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Black America heard Jenkins’s cali far and wide. Many answered—with 
some familiar ñames, including Ken Granderson and William Murrell 
among them. Ken had graduated MIT with a degree in electrical engineer- 
ing but ended up going to work for a software company. 

I’m working at a company called Phoenix Technologies, which was thefirst 
company to legally clone the chips that make a computen IBM compatible, and 
I was doing software testing. I got interested in programming, but since I was in 
the QA department, they weren’t going to send me to any classes, so I taught 
myself how to program with some books and stuff and put out some Shareware 
programs. These were the days when you could actually make money selling soft¬ 
ware to the public because people did not believe that software could befree. 

So I did a couple of little Shareware programs. Viere was a book called 
Windows Gizmos. Itwas a collection of Shareware Utilities edited by one ofthe 
writers from PC World, Brian Livingston, it was in Computer stores, whatever. 
A little desktop utility that I made went in that book. Because of that and some 
other things—I remember it was in a book in France—I ended up with two thou- 
sand registered users ofthis $20 desktop utility, which earned meforty thousand 
bucks. Which is about what I was gettingfrom my day job. So I quit myjob and 
started programmingfull-time. 

Ken started a business of his own in 1993 called Inner-City Software. 
That’s how Ken Granderson found his way to Murrell’s store, which had 
been steadilybooming since 1983. 

You know, he was actually a black man with a computen store, which wasprob- 
ablyyou know, the only real computen store. When I say “real computen store ”— 
I mean I’ve seen a couple of computen stores that sell more game machines, you 
know, andjust do computen repair, which is cool. But Williams storeMetroServe — 
it was a competitive, it wasn’t like a small—when I say quote mom-and-pop, I’m 
thinking in terms of a tiny córner store outftt wherefolks arejust like, yeah, let’s sell 
some sodas and beers. He had a verygoodl, a very competitive, mainstream-looking 
Computer shop. Like places that used to be around like egghead software. They were 
software really. But you could go into—Tm notgood with squarefootage, but maybe 
a couple of thousand squarefeet , whereyou could look at machines and stuff. 

Like Kamal back in 1989, Ken was a man whom William would always 
remember from the time he first met him. 

I don’t think itwas random. I think itprobably, well, well, he was an engineer. 
A software engineer. He was a gradúate from MIT. Ken was thefirst person I ever 
saw program anything. 
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Ken and William both traveled down to DC for the meeting that Jenkins 
called. As did Mike Holman, who had been online since 1981. He had 
encountered his first Computer when he was a student at Andrew Jackson 
High School in Queens, New York. 

My first Computer was, I can’t even remember the ñame. I think it was by 
Toshiba. But it had like a 3.5" disk, and the hard drive had to be like, maybe 20 
megabytes. The RAM, maybe 1 gig. Then, afiter that, then I got a TRS-80 firom 
Tandy to hook to my TV.... The Toshiba had a built-in modem, 300 baud. That 
was the max, 300 baud. And then the TRS-80, it was external modem, I think 
300 baud as well. 

Mike discovered BBSs sometime around 1990 or 1991. Most folks stum- 
bled onto Afronet roaming their way online through various networks. Unlike 
them, Mike ended up there through his professional association with BDPA, 
the organizaron that published print newsletters. One issue ran an article by 
Idette Vaughan, where she expounded on her wisdom of BBSs and Afronet. 

Idette had been a legal secretary before she decided to start her BBS in 
1989 from her home in Brooklyn, New York. She called it Blacknet, and she 
built it explicitly to make money. But making money for Idette was about 
making connections to, and brokering information about, members of the 
black community. 

At the time, a lot ofipeople said not many black people have computers. Ijust 
said, “Well have to see about that.” 

By the time Mike Holman had found her, Black Enterprise magazine had 
reported that Idette had about six hundred monthly Blacknet subscribers, at 
$10 a pop. The subscription gaveyou access to black video games and screen 
savers as well as other contení available for purchase. More important, the 
magazine explained Idette’s business model. 

Vaughan’s Blacknet is linked to Fidonet, which is also linked to Afronet, which 
is a group of nation-wide, Black-owned BBSs. So, theoretically, ifyou list your 
BBS on the mail board of Blacknet, users of other BBSs such as Afronet, will have 
access to yourposting as well. 2 

Michael followed Idette’s business logic. And her community focus. 

She actually wrote something on bringing unity within the BBS world. And 
that made me more interested in that and actually dial into her system as one of 
the first systems thatl dialed into. 

By 1993, Mike had started his own BBS. He named it Holman’s World, 
and joined Afronet. 
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Whatl wanted to do was cover as many areas as possible, so I had a boardfor 
technology, a board for maybe sports—although I’m not heavy into sports, I 
wanted a boardfor that, so I created a boardfor that within the BBS. I had afile 
area because people aregoingto wantto sharefiles. So I had afile—people could 
upload files, download files. Creating that. Creating a user interface, in terms of 
what users I wanted. A lot ofit had to do with design, in terms of what I wanted 
the users tofeel when they get on the board. So a lot ofit had to do with design 
work. 

I wanted to do a lot ofthings. I was also thinking, in terms ofmy business, I 
wanted to be able to start, tofind out about acceptingpayments to payfor things. 
So there was an application that allowed me to not only have a board, but be able 
to let people buy things from the board. So I actually—I had that in the BBS, 
where you could soy, "Oh I like this file.” And I soy, "OK, it’s only $10.” And 
they’d punchase it. l'd then send the purchasers to another site, and l’d getpay- 
ments howeverl desígnate—my credit card, I want to getpayments on my check- 
ing account, whatever. And I would getpayments from that. 

Art McGee, Idette Vaughan, and a host of other Afronetters ventured 
down to, and out for, the DC meeting. Even Kamal flew all the way out for 
the event. It was the kind of gathering he had been hoping would take place 
for a long time. 

* * * 

Timothyjenkins described what had taken place at the January meeting in 
his “Publisher’s Note” in the May 1994 issue of American Visions. He called it 
an Interactive Niagara Movement, referencing the movement that W. E. B. Du 
Bois had started back in 1905 to fight segregation. 

When the president [Bill Clinton] emphasized in his State of the Union 
address that the “information super highway” waspaved withgood intentions, he 
neglected to note the potential detours and dead-ends that could lead the have- 
nots of today to become the know-nots of tomorrow. To forestad such a result, 
American Visions called for a national African-American Computer Culture 
Symposium. Those readers who accepted our invitation and that of the 
Congressional Black Caucus Foundation to brainstorm on how we should partic¬ 
ípate in the multimedia computen age included university presidents and admin- 
istrators, executives responsible for major African American collections and 
archives, religious leaders, entrepreneurs, technicians, activists, elected officials, 
librarians, systems operators, schoolteachers, independent film producers and 
foundation executives. 
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We braved ice, snow and the lowest temperatures recorded for Washington, 
D.C., in lOOyears to attend the January 1994 Symposium. And what an electri- 
fying session it proved to be, resulting in a multifaceted commitment to particí¬ 
pate in the coming multimedia Computer age by any means necessary. Keeping a 
steady pace from morning to night, participants reviewed emergent technologies, 
corporate players and government policies, as well as the demographic reality of 
our marginal cyberneticpresence to date.All ofthe Symposium’s speakers shared 
one trait: a depth of expertise and a burning commitment to change the way 
information Science can be linked to problems’ Solutions. Written background 
materials included the detailed policy concerns of AV and CBCP, as well as 
descriptions of a broad range of interactive innovations for business, political 
organizing, distance teaching, entertainment, networking, travel and shopping. 
The revelations ofthe Symposium were thatjust because something is complex, it 
need not be confusing, and that enlightened self-interest requires that we choose 
proactive planning over after-the-fact complaints. 

It was agreed to establish Symposium working committees to plan three days 
of workshops and industry demonstrations for a major national expo on Com¬ 
puter culture. Thefollowing subject areas were proposedfor sessions at the expo: 
(l) new technologies, (2) education, (3) labor market effects and opportunities, 
(4) business options and necessities, (S) cultural institutions, (6) entertainment 
and sports, (7) networks and bulletin boards, and (8) telecommunications gov- 
ernance, regulations and democracy. 

I welcome additional volunteers to identify speakers, panelists, demonstra¬ 
tions and handouts, as well as proposed goals and timetables for community 
action. 

We who were the victims ofthe technology revolution in agriculture and who 
were ignored by the Industrial Revolution cannot afford to be bypassed by the 
multimedia Communications revolution inherent in the emerging information 
super highway. We must mobilize notjust our personal energies, but those of any 
and all organizations and institutions in which we particípate, to avoid our con- 
tinuing characterization, lamented by W.E.B. Du Bois, as an "afterthought of 
modernity.” 

We must seize the time between now and the twenty-first century to prepare 
our children and ourselves not only to survive, but to prevail in the information 
age, just as the Niagara Movement resolved to ensure thefullest social participa- 
tion early in the twentieth century. The issues ofaccess and inclusión are the same, 
only now they’re dressed in new technological clothing. 
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Late in May 1994, Jenkins traveled to Egypt. The trip provided him an 
opportunity to reconnect with his ancestral home. An opportunity to help 
his black American Visions magazine subscribers feel in touch with the land 
to which they were connected, but could not experience first-hand. There in 
Egypt, Jenkins sat, looking out the window. His eyes transfixed on Cairo, 
and the Nile River that ran alongside the bustling Egyptian city. Nostalgia 
set in, fomented not by memories of his own youth, but rather on the thou- 
sands-year-old history that lay bare in the Egyptian landscape. Its tombs. Its 
monuments. Its art. Its writings. He mused about the clear, but little-recog- 
nized history that connected that place, those people, and its artifacts—to 
the black men and women among whom he lived every day. 

Pacing through Egyptian structures, streets and thoroughfares with corner- 
stonesfrom 300, 950 and 1400, both bc and ad, provides a heritage oftime 
and place that allows me to walk more heavily upon the earth and more confi- 
dently into thefuture, without the needfor extravagant propaganda. I cannot 
help but believe that were the next generation taken by the hand through the 
tombs and temples, villages and urban centers, art museums and monuments, 
chunches and mosques ofthe Oíd World, the experience would fundamentally 
alter its valúes. 

Taken seriously, such an international exposure could compellingly redirect a 
generation’s attention from the virtual unrealities of sports manía, fashion chic, 
gun dependency, cultural myopia and technology denial to the wide discoveries of 
reality-based imagination and cultural literacy. 

In addition to his magazine, Jenkins had an eye on an existing powerful 
network—one that had already been built and existed online. That network 
had an infrastructure, powerful voices, expertise, and everyday people con- 
necting every day Afronet saw itself as a community first. But Jenkins 
thought he could leverage it for more. 

* * * 

Jenkins planned to recruit as many Afronetters as possible to join what 
American Visions planned to build. American Visions’ leadership had chosen 
William as their emissary. But they had not revealed that publicly yet. Not 
even William knew. To William, American Visions was just a magazine. He’d 
been thinking about what he read in it. But he had no idea that the maga- 
zine’s publisher even knew who he was. Until... 

I was an Afronetter, had my own Computer server campaigns. I was pretty 
busy. Very happy. And I was also an American Visions subscriben I read it. My 
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family read it. It was a great magazine. So I made a phone cali to American 
Visions. To Jenkins. 

William was forthcoming with Jenkins. He knew he had something to 
offer American Visions. Jenkins revealed that they were already one step 
ahead of him. 

William, our plan is to have an Online forum. And we hope you will be 
coming on board with Afronet. 

Really ? Why ? 

Well, we need someone that knows how this stuff works. When we start 
having our chats, we need to have them produced. And someone needs to 
be able to sit at a laptop on demand almost anywhere in the country. So if 
we bring on Joe Louis the boxer, and he’s only got ten minutes, and we 
find out about it Wednesday, we’ve got to have that laptop in his hands 
with someone on the phone to support him. And that’s you. 

Oh, okay. 

Come on down to D.C. We’ll fly you down and talk to you about our 
plans. 

And that’s when Ifirst heard that they were basically going to build a huge versión 
ofthe Afronet. That is what they were doing. 

Jenkins and his American Visions team had planned to build a series of 
chat rooms. Through a Computer network like Afronet, they could build an 
environment where the public could chat directly, and in real time, to black 
celebrities and other public figures. 

William, we want you to invite every other Afronetter to talk. I think we 
may piss some people oíf, so we’d like you to go and let them know that we 
want every one of them involved. But we’re going to leave it up to you to 
organize it. And then we’ll host it and make them feel good and we’ll 
explain to everybody, give everyone an equal opportunity to get hired, to 
have a production room. We want to build a really big inclusive tent. 

Oh, I see. Uh huh. 

They [American Visions] didn't really know at that time whether they would 
be on CompuServe or where. They just knew they were going to build this thing. 
So Ijumped at the chance, because to me that was very exciting. 
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So I went there and I tried to talk to several Afronetters. And that's when I got 
the pushback. Someshowed up though. I think I invited thirty, and I think maybe 
something like seven or eight showed up. And it was a very productive meeting. 

William explained the concept to his fellow Afronetters. They would run 
interactive, text-based chat “forums” on their boards, as all of them had rou- 
tinely done. Only now, those forums would feature black celebrities and 
popular cultural personalities. They would do it on more sophisticated hard¬ 
ware and the latest networking software. Only someone else—not those 
Afronetters—would own it. 

Jenkins’s instincts were right. Some ofthesefolks gotpissed off. 

When they did, they directed their criticism and anger at William, not 
Jenkins. 

Murrell, you’re a turncoat. You’re a sellout. 

What doyou mean sell out? Wejust builtyou a biggerplatform! 

But you won’t be independent. You’ll be taken over. 

Well, kinda. But that's beside thepoint. Don’t we want morepeopíe online? 

Don’t we want to reach morepeople? 

William understood where they were coming from, even though he was pre¬ 
pared to move forward. 

Several ofthemjuststood right where they were and boycotted this new thing. 
And the rest carne on boardjustfine. They felt like, and they justsaid, "Why don’t 
theyjust take us as agroup to running the whole thingfor them? Why do they still 
have to maintain control?" Because again, the details weren’t being disclosed. 
Again, we didn’t know they were going on CompuServe. But when you’re on 
CompuServe, you can’t havefifty people joining the thing. You’vegot to have one 
entity sign the contract. You know. 

ButI think that’s thepsychology ofit all. They [American Visions] kind of 
liked us because we had something going on. It actually was an operational 
network. It was valuable. It was sustainable. And then here comes a big, bet- 
ter-financed organization, looking at what they’re doing, and saying, All 
right, wejust want to duplícate thatormake it bigger." And I think that’s what 
some SYSOPS and Ifelt like. Butl’m used to integration and upgrades and all 
that stuff. 

So then Igo a different route. I say, “Well, were movingfrom Platform 1 to 
Platform 2. That’s what were doing here.” You know? Now keep in mind that 
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some ofthese people, some ofthese SYSOPS were homemakers. Some were admití 
assistants at lawfirms. A lot ofthem werefiremen. Some were involved in the min- 
istry. But there was a lot ofthem that werefiremen. Butlsay that like there's not 
been so many involvedfrom thefire department, because they kind ofstick together 
and know each other. TheAfronet as a networkprobably wouldn't havegrown as 
fast as it did without them. Because they make good money. So they have money 
to blow on these. This stujf wasn’t cheap. 

You know,you had to buy a computen You had to dedícate a phone line inyour 
house. You had to buy all these módems. You had to keep it all running. It was 
expensive. And no one's payingyou. You know, you letpeople onforfree. They're 
not payingyoufor it. 

Itwas aboutgrowth. Itwasn’tso much aboutthe money. Itwas more like who 
else can run a host? Who do you know that can run a host that would wanttojoin 
the Afironet? Because, see, ifil hadpermission, you canputup host and you’re still 
not on it. Someone has to connect the chain, so to speak, or the command center, 
that actually puts you into the loop. 

Anyway, we had this meeting. And one week later they [American Visions] 
announced the gathering of eagles, with the Congressional Black Caucus.And that’s 
when it was officially released. The GoAfiro thing was officially announced to the 
world. And at thatpoint we had already hired me. They had already signed a con- 
tractsaying, “You’re hired.” Getyour buddies to helpyou and, you know, whatever 
you need andyou’ll have a budget. You can't hire everybody but, you know, youpick 
and choose. 

Again, Jenkins used his magazine to announce the upcoming gathering. 
He dubbed it A Gathering ofiEagles. 

Fortunately, American Visions can now accommodate all ofi those willing to 
take the adventure to the treasure houses ofi the world through AV Cyberscape. 
This new electronic universe ineludes our Afirican-American Culture and Arts 
Forum, available on-line through CompuServe; the worldwide marvels of Internet 
telecommunications, to which we can facilítate connection; and our compara- 
tively low-cost capability to publish 300,000-page warehouses ofi infiormation, 
sound and images on a single interactive compact disk. The beauty ofthese tools 
is that they allow any ofi us to wander anonymously around the globe, mixing 
fireely in the potpourri ofi world civilizations at afiraction ofi the cost requiredfior 
physical travel. 

Jenkins had recognized the same needs and the same opportunities that 
not long befo re led Kamal to start AfroLink Software. Jenkins marshaled his 
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influence as publisher of American Visions magazine, and his long connec- 
tions to Washington’s black political el i te, to forge a new partnership with 
CompuServe. The company was the first commercial Internet Service pro- 
vider. Its roots stretched back to its Computer time-sharing business back in 
1969. The summer 1994 partnership with American Visions was as much 
about commerce as it was forging community, or claiming political territory. 
Nevertheless, Jenkins advanced all three interests in this same missive. It 
appeared on the first page of the June 1 edition. 

Before Congressional Black Caucus Chairman Kweisi Mfume even 
announced it to his own members—which included thirty-nine members 
of the US House of Representatives and one member of the US Senate— 
Jenkins again beckoned black America to Washington. 

In mid-September (rather than November, as previously planned), AV 
will collaborate with the Congressional Black Caucus Foundation 
(CBCF) to host a Computer and Telecommunications Seminar and Expo 
to explore fully the potential of such implements in the context ofleader- 
ship development. This will be an extravaganza of information and insights 
for intellectual empowerment unlike any prior national convention 
known to our community. Your participation in this information diffusion 
should compete favorably with any prior demands on your time during 
these three critical days. Plan now to come to Washington, D.C., for this 
nontraditional extensión to the September CBCF Legislative Weekend. It 
promises to be a gathering of eagles and to offer revolutionary lessons in 
new ways to fly. Both you and the next generation will be thankful for the 
investment of attendance in this first celebrity event. 

* * * 

The CBCF annual event had been a Washington, DC, tradition. The week¬ 
end routinely drew a wide cross-section of black America numbering in the 
thousands. Equal parts celebration, fundraising, education, and activism 
fueled the event. The program featured what the caucus called “braintrusts” 
and issue forums. They designed each to inform and bring attendees up to 
speed about the latest social, economic, and political concerns facing black 
America. 

Jenkins seized this unprecedented opportunity to foist technology, com- 
puters, and the new, so-called information superhighway to the very top of 
black America’s political agenda. The conference had already emblazoned 
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Jenkins’s interests in technology onto the annual event’s agenda. The CBCF 
explained what that agenda entailed in the press release they sent just ahead 
of the event. 

CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAUCUS FOUNDATION 
SPONSORS 

24TH ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE 

“Embracing Our Youthfor a New Tomorrow" 

Washington, D.C., September 1, 1994—The Congressional Black Caucus 
Foundation (CBCF) will convene its 24th Annual Legislative Conference 
(ALC) on September 13-17, 1994 at the Washington Convention 
Center.... 

The Annual Legislative Conference is a five day event which ineludes a 
series of issue forums, workshops and congressional braintrusts. There are 
also four fund-raising events which support the Foundation’s educational 
programs and its mission to broaden and elevate the political influence of 
African Americans.... 

The information superhighway revolution will take center stage at 
the 24th Annual Legislative Conference on Wednesday, September 14, 
1994 during an all-day conference on “African Americans in the 
Telecommunications Age.” The conference will be held at the Renaissance 
Hotel located across the Street from the Convention Center at 999 9th 
Street, N.W. 

The Conference will examine the impact of technology and the informa¬ 
tion superhighway on the African American Community. U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce, Ronald Brown is the keynote speaker for the opening plenary 
session. Congresswoman Cardiss Collins (IL-7), Chairwoman of the 
Congressional Black Caucus Foundation is the keynote speaker for the 
conference luncheon. 

Workshops will inelude discussions on business and job opportuni- 
ties in the telecommunications industry; ways to ensure that African 
Americans are equipped with the critical high-tech educational skills 
needed to access and effectively compete in an information-based 
economy; technological resources for the nonprofit community; fam- 
ily life and work in the age of technology; industry regulations to avoid 
further divisions between the information rich and the information 
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poor; the development of “inclusive” software; and African American 
entrepreneurs building and planning the information superhighway. 
The conference will conclude with a CEO Roundtable in which African 
American corporate executives will discuss how to effectively access 
the telecommunications industries and the future Outlook for the Black 
Community. 

The ALC conference took place just as Faith Edwards and Kelvin Dickerson 
had described in the CBCF press release announcing the event. The Caucus, 
Jenkins, braintrust participants—all of them had high hopes for the event. 
But they never predicted the kinds of success the event flaunted. 

According to Missouri congressman William Lacey Clay, the event drew 
30,000 a tt en de es, with 152 media outlets from 21 States and Great Britain 
covering the proceedings. The program spotlighted more braintrusts and 
workshops than it had ever before featured. Still, technology, computers, 
and the Internet remained front and center from the beginning to the end of 
the conference. Sponsors were plentiful. The National Society of Black 
Engineers organized a two-hour reception for the “African Americans in the 
Telecommunications Age” conference. NASA orchestrated a high-profile 
hiring expose at the event’s procurement fair. 

But not everyone who participated celebrated the moment, or the event’s 
outcome. Ken, Kamal, and William had been seated side by side on the 
panels “Toward a More Inclusive Software” and “African Americans and 
Telecommunications: By-Standers or Participants in the Next Electronic 
Frontier?” Brooklyn, New York, Congressman congressman Ed Towns had 
presided over those gatherings. As much as he wanted it to be otherwise, the 
event hit Kamal like a punch to the gut. 

I remember those meetings. I rememher a conversation with [Detroit, 
Michigan, congressman] John Conyers. It’sfunny... it was one of those kind of 
things whereyou havefolks from everywhere—they soy were not monolithic — 
and there are times I want to believe that and there’s times we should be mono¬ 
lithic. You had allflavors and variations. 

When I started Afrolink, it was not driven by money.... It’s aboutpurpose and 
meaning. I wasn’t lookingfor anything in particular. I wasn’t ivy-league educated. 
There were many brothers and sisters there from the ivy leagues. I had disdain 
with corporate America, and many there were chanting to corporate America. 
And so, I didn’tgo there with any preconditions or any expectations. I was just 
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going there hopeful that there would be some alignment, some consensus—of an 
agenda, a plan, and execution. I met many people over theyears... and I heard a 
lot ofrhetoric. From that, what do we do now? What’s ourplan? What’s needed? 
When do we start? Let’s execute, let's build. Going to CBC in 1994, the expecta- 
tion thatwe wouldn’t seek to insert and become part of what’s there, and create 
something new. We shouldn't all be standing in line to work at IBM. We need to 
build IBM. 

Kamal went to Washington hoping to plan what Jenkins had promised: a 
revolution. What he saw all around him was not even cióse. It wasn’t even 
disruptive. If nothing else, the weekend had impressed on him a lingering 
question. Was a revolution in technology even possible? One that would put 
technology in the hands of black people to further our interests first and 
foremost? Kamal stood to make millions selling black software. But for him, 
commerce was a means to an end: community uplift, economic empower- 
ment, amassing intellectual property black influence and control. He sought 
those ends. But he feared that the future of black America’s tech revolution 
was already turning us into slaves to commerce. Making community con- 
cerns second place, if they placed at all. 

Regardless, Jenkins coordinated with his band of willing Afronetters, 
members of Congress, organizations interested in furthering Science and 
technology. Together they took advantage of this unprecedented opportu- 
nity. It soon materialized into an unprecedented commercial venture that 
thrust Jenkins, his newplatform GoAfro, and CompuServe itself into a fierce 
competition. 



Chapter Eight 


THE BATTLE FOR BLACK 
CYBERSPACE 


Beginning on April 12, 1861, America engaged in a great civil war. On 
January 1, 1863, President Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
gathered legal forcé. For two years, five months, and nineteen days thereafter, 
nothing changed for many slaves. Then, Major General George Granger and 
Union troops arrived in Galveston, Texas. There he read the proclamation: 

The people of Texas are informed that in accordance with a Proclamation 
from the Executive of the United States, all slaves are free. This involves an 
absolute equality of rights and rights of property between former masters 
and slaves, and the connection heretofore existing between them becomes 
that between employer and free laborer. 1 

No slave was free until all slaves were free. And so black people commemo- 
rated the day. They called it Juneteenth. The day both ended slavery and ush- 
ered in a briefperiod of Reconstruction. 

* * * 

One hundred thirty years later to the day, David Ellington and Malcolm 
CasSelle symbolically assumed General Granger’s role. Their announcement 
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was as revolutionary as that historie moment when that last slave received 
word that she was free. 

It all started earlier in 1994. Timothyjenkins worked on the sly back east 
to launch GoAfro. Meanwhile, Malcolm beckoned David back down to The 
Dungeon. The re, Malcolm gave David a glimpse of the future. 

That’s where Jerry Yang was, ya know, andpeople like that. And I showed him 
Yahoo! for the first time. Itwas the early days, and Jerry was one ofmy classmates. 
We were really at the frontier. David was excited by it. Again, coming from the 
perspective of someone who knew nothing about computers. Corning from the 
world ofa lawyer ; who used a PC for word processing. We were accessing the Web. 
The Internet. So imagine goingfrom a Computer that was not connected to any- 
thing, to a Computer that is connected to everything. He was like, “What? I mean, 
this could do so many things." You can see all ofthis information. You canfind all 

this stujf. David was fascinated by it. To me, I was like, well, yeah _ Ofcourse. 

I mean, it wasn’t novel to me. It was the way things were. But I said it again—the 
future is about connected computers. 

David was sawy enough to see the future with Malcolm—even if he 
didn’t fully understand it. But, he understood his clients. He understood 
that the are of history did not always bend toward justice. 

I mean, I didn’t know anything about money. I was tired of seeing my black 
entertainment clients get burned in LA in entertainment. I saw this new médium 
as a new way that not only could my clients andpotentialfuture clients be a part 
of this distribution channel, this platform that was coming called the Internet. 
Because, remember, I had secret insight. My partner was at Stanford in the Com¬ 
puter Science lab in the dungeons. 

I saw the kids were in on this thing, coming up with contení or using it to do 
research. I had used LexisNexis in law school in the eighties. You’re doingyour 
dial-in, you’re looking up a case and you type in the case code and the ñame and 
then you have to read cases related to the case. I could learn case law, but it was 
all text. What these guys were showing me was this new médium, because this 
thing called the World Wide Web carne along, WWW, and that’s what gives you 
audio, graphics, sound, whatever. So anyway, he and I then decided this is really 
interesting, maybe there's a way that you and I could work together. 

* * * 

America Online (AOL) started in 1983 as a gaming company, Control Video 
Corporation. When it reorganized toward the cióse of the 1980s as America 
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Online, Steve Case, one of the company’s founders, became its chief execu- 
tive officer. Case quickly orchestrated a series of financial and personnel deci- 
sions designed to lift AOL high atop the Internet Service provider market. 

By 1994, the company was on track. But Case saw that AOL needed more 
aggressive marketing. It needed to capitalize on its existing market to build 
new ones. Case did not wait to develop the aggressive, guerilla marketing 
prowess that AOL needed. He bought it. In 1994, AOL acquired Redgate 
Communications Corporation. The Computer marketing firm published 
magazines such as the Amiga Buyer's Guide. As its ñame suggests, the magazine/ 
marketing tool reviewed hardware and software related to Commodore’s 
Amiga computen 

Even more than the company itself, Case wanted Redgate’s president, Ted 
Leonsis, who had made his first millions—forty to be exact—when he was 
just twenty-five. Leonsis did not believe the adage that “contení is king.” At 
least not in the same way that Lee Bailey had embraced the principie. Sure, 
he believed that you need great contení to attract audiences. But Leonsis 
thought community was marketing’s strongest foundation. 

Community andproviding context is what's important. We will always remain 
member-centric, not IP-[information provider] centric. 

Leonsis started looking for people who could bring other people together. 
And he carne up with a plan to find them. As 1994 drew to a cióse, Leonsis 
announced a bold first strategy to grow AOL’s subscription-based Internet 
portal. The goal: get a million and more Americans online. He looked for 
what he called “infopreneurs.” He did not imagine run-of-the-mill contení 
producers. The magazine world he carne from and the media business in 
general were awash with such mere moríais. Leonsis searched for people 
who could bring other people—by the millions—to the online community 
AOL was beginning to swiftly build. Leonsis named his venture The 
Greenhouse. Its plan was simple. Find a handful of companies, led by people 
who could help AOL accomplish its goal; provide them capital; take a 
minority share of the company in exchange; throw AOL’s recently acquired 
marketing weight behind them; then sit back and watch the dream unfold. 

* * * 

David explained. 

And then literally in '94,1 was dating a woman who was workingfor a multi¬ 
media firm—so this is actually all relevant—who was workingfor a multimedia 
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firm, a brand-new thing called a multimedia interactive agency, called Redgate 
Communications, here in the BayArea. It was run by a man named Ted Leonsis. 
There was this other little company in Washington, DC, called America Online, 
and it had a $400 million market cap and it was trying to grow. And there were 
all these other online Services called Prodigy, CompuServe, Geniefrom General 
Electric, Apple’s E-World, and they were competing. And what they started out 
with, like everyone else in the entertainment business, everyone was focusing on 
CD-ROMs. Butwhat Ted saw afterpublishingafew CD-ROMs with catalogs on 
it, he saw that as you put it into the Computer, it could also dial the modem and 
connect to an online Service. 

He showed that to Steve Case. Steve Case then bought Redgate Communica¬ 
tions, and then Ted said, and this is in 1994, Ted said, "What I want to do is 
develop some infopreneurs,” as the new president of America Online in 1994. 
"I wanted to identify different types of puré online contení people. And l’d like it 
to be [as] diverse as possible.” My girlfriend, who worked for Ted, is now an 
employee of America Online because Redgate got bought by America Online. 

She said to Ted, “Hey\ I have a boyfriend who would like to start something 
black and black entertainment-related. What do you think about that?" Ted 
said, "I love it. Getme a business plan." 

David was the approaching-middle-age lawyer. Malcolm was the young 
geek. David took the lead. His visión was dead on. But Malcolm was there to 
remind David that his execution—his proposal—lacked, well... a kind of 
technological charm. 

We suddenly realized that the idea of a network of black culture was an 
opportunity. 

The two tossed around potential ñames for the venture that began explod- 
ing in their minds. Afronet was first out of the gate. They ruled it out. They 
discovered that a company with that ñame already existed—selling hair- 
nets! Not to mention, Malcolm also pointed out that an online Service 
named Afronet also already existed. Malcolm suggested CyberBlack. David 
squashed it. Too hard, he said. 

I could have easily gone down thepath of trying to be this blacker-than-black e 
on ourfinancing andfor it to be rolled over into our equity... and they agreed to 
send us a checkfor $30,000. 

Well, thefirst thing they did was FedEx the check to me in San Francisco. Mind 
you, I was in San Francisco and David was in Los Angeles. However, the check 
was made out to both Malcolm CasSelle and David Ellington. But oficourse at 
the time we did not even have a joint account together. We weren't even in the 
same city. David would have to come up to San Francisco or I would have to go 
down to Los Angeles. 

We had no money. So, I borrowed money firom afiriend to get a one-way ticket 
to Los Angeles. We drove to Beverly Hills where David had a bank account at the 
Bank of America, and tried to deposit and cash the check. We needed access to 
this money. They took the check and said, "I’m sorry sir, we cant cash a checkfor 
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this amount. However, sinceyou have been suchagood customer, we can advance 
you $1000. It will take two weeks to clear...” 

We said, "No, you don't understand. We need this check now!” So the teller 
walks away and comes back and then says, well okay, even thoughyou don’t have 
two cents inyour account toyour ñame, we will advance you $5000! But then, the 
teller goes away and comes back and says, "I’m sorry, but there’s insufficient 
funds." 

We couldnt believe it. AOL gave us a rubber check! Here I am in Los Angeles 
on my one-way ticket, and we have thispiece ofpaperfor this check with all these 
zeros, and it's useless! 

So we cali the AOL office and it turns out that theperson we did the deal with, 
Ted Leonsis, is out on vacation. And so we explain the story to his assistant, and 
she ends up callinghim on this mobilephone in Florida where he’s on a boat. And 
we said, "Ted, theyjust told us there are insufficientfunds in this account." I here 
was a long pause and then he screams, "What do they mean there’s insufficient 
funds! There is $60 million in that account! Okay, TU cali you back.” And it ends 
out working out okay. I got back up to San Francisco and we get the money. 9 

Once they got their money the NetNoir team went to work. As they did, 
they honed their visión. That visión was now joined in wedlock to AOL’s 
visión. 

None ofus knew where the hell this was going or where it was leading. But Ted 
had the visión to say, "Wait a minute. This is basically a new médium.” And it’s 
the new televisión. There’s got to be televisión programming. And it's not going to 
be justfor geeks. It’s going to befar the masses. And ofcourse, Steve Cases back- 
ground carne from Procter & Gamble, so he obviously was always focusing on 
consumers, and AOL was that. But theyfirst started withfinancial channels and 
really clunky and you click on things, and lots oftext oriented, not video. I mean, 
we take it all for granted now, what we can do with our mobile devices, let alone 
what we could do with our PCs back then. 

He was like, "Oh no, if there’s anything about black culture, it is compelling and 
crossover. You guys go build that. Make that happen.” He’s focusing on crossover. 
I’m focusing on making sure my culture is a part of or is directly a dead-center 
part ofthis new media. I ain’tgoing to lie, I had no idea where this was going. Ted, 
none ofus. None ofus knew. I know Mark. I know Chris Larson ofE-Loan and 
Larry Page ofGoogle when they werejust gettingfunded. None ofus knew that it 
was going to be thisfreaking big and this revolutionary. 
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We thought it was going to be big, but no one knows. We were just trying to 
build something. It was cool. We really did drink the Kool-Aid. It's going to change 
the world. It's going to democratize the entire planet when people have access. 
More waysfor people to vote that couldnt vote before. 

When I saw how big it was and when I saw Ted was taking me seriously, I was 
like — Oh. I was determined to make sure that my culture, that black culture was 
a part of this new media. But I was just driven by I wanted to make sure that 
black culture was on this médium. So I had meetings with Ebony. Black 
Entertainment Televisión tried to buy me, Bob Johnson. I was going around — 
Essence. Everyone was trying to watch my shit orgo around me and go to AOL. 
And Ted, to his credit, pushed everyone back. 

To his credit, rather than alienating them, David, as NetNoir s CEO, struck 
deais and brought them into the fold. He made allies and contení partners 
out of the legacy black media outlets. The outlets would provide NetNoir 
content. NetNoir would provide what everybody needed: visibility. 


It was Juneteenth, 1995. The world’s black diaspora had something more to 
celébrate than their century-ago release from bondage. Reporting for the 
Associated Press, Elizabeth Weise wrote, It took until June 19,1865for Texas 
slaves tofind out the Emancipation Proclamation hadfreed them twoyears ear- 
lier, an eventthe black community celebrates as Juneteenth. Now a new Afrocentric 
on-line Service seeks to ensure that blacks never again have to wait that long to 
learn about their culture, and founders chose Juneteenth’s 130th anniversary to 
launch NetNoir Online. 10 

David, Malcolm, and the NetNoir team used one of its primary Services, 
a live chat room, to announce its presence to the online world. And, they did 
it using what would be one of NetNoir s signature content features. A celeb- 
rity live chat, or what they and others in the business called a forum. On that 
day, testifying to the moment s historical magnitude, David and Malcolm 
had invited Larry Irving, head of the US Department of Commerces 
National Telecommunications and Information Administration. He lever- 
aged the moment to highlight what was most on his mind. It was less about 
NetNoir itself, more about encouraging more blacks to get online. NetNoir’s 
announcement chat forum was the last time that David and Larry Irving 
would see themselves as allies. They ventured in sepárate directions to build 
different sections of the new information superhighway. David was an 
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entrepreneur. Larry was a policymaker. David had one aim—make money 
for himself, his company, and his investors. Larry concerned himself with 
how this new technology might positively or negatively affect all black peo- 
pie, and those without the financial means to find an onramp to the informa- 
tion superhighway. 

But not everyone shared David’s, Malcolm’s, and AOL’s optimism for 
NetNoir. After NetNoir’s Juneteenth launch, skeptical media analysts, finan¬ 
cial speculators, stock prognosticators, and advertising industry writers alike 
lined up to throw shade. Could NetNoir single-handedly intégrate the whit- 
est, most expansive, and potentially most lucrative new neighborhood on 
earth—cyberspace? People who questioned NetNoir s ability to live up to 
the hype that AOL had helped to manufacture throughout the spring of 1994 
didn’t necessarily speak out of tum. Larry Irving’s department at Commerce 
had already leaked the findings from its landmark study. Irving had commis- 
sioned the study in collaboration with the US Census Bureau, and it showed 
that blacks were far behind other Computer and Internet-connected users, 
with 20 percent more whites owning computers than blacks. 11 

Malcolm and David had built it. And to hell with the early Webs demo- 
graphics. Fuck that study. David saw through it all. Nobody really knew at 
the time who was online and who was not. Irving’s study was already too 
behind the times to properly assess cyberspaces market realities. Data for 
the study carne from the 1990 census, supplemented by a specific Computer 
study early in 1994. And the study’s conclusions were based primarily on 
measuring Computer and Computer modem home ownership. But Com¬ 
puter ownership wasn’t everything. Schools have computers. So do libraries, 
churches, community centers, friends, and universities—all the places that 
black folk congrégate and share knowledge and resources. Not to mention 
computers, equipped with all the necessary tools to get online, had invaded 
the workplace. 

David and Malcolm knew their people would come. They knew that 
whether it was in computers or online Services or any other material good— 
we had become a market from whom many could profit. David and Malcolm 
knew that they would make money from NetNoir. They hoped they would 
be role models for future entrepreneurs. They had built and begun to develop 
the space to make this happen, a platform from which other black people 
could launch their ventures. 
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Figure 8.1. Malcolm CasSelle, Cofounder ofNetNoir. Courtesy ofMalcolm 
CasSelle. 


Farai Chideya had left Harvard, gone to work for Newsweek, then parlayed 
her work into freelancing. She was the first to take advantage of NetNoir s 
newplatform to build something new—this time for journalism. It was also 
new for black people and those across the world who lived, understood, and 
recognized the ways that race, gender, sexuality, religión, and other factures 
shaped human experience. 

Questioning the status quo was afamily tradition. 12 Farai Chideyas mother 
had raised her daughter alone, oscillating between careers as a j ournalist and 
teacher. Farai arrived at such a question when she walked into Harvard 
Square in 1986. Sure, one part of that question focused inward. Am I as 
sophisticated as all these kids around me? she wondered quietly. But more 
important, as part of both Harvard’s black and female minority, her presence 
at Harvard questioned the institutions business as usual. Her poignant and 
pointing prose challenged the status quo in the columns and stories she 
wrote for the Independent. The paper itself had begun as an alternative to the 
news presented by Harvard’s official newspaper, the Crimson. Farai chal¬ 
lenged that status quo again when she graduated with distinction in 1990: 
magna cum laude, with a degree in English literature. 
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Harvard was far enough ahead of the curve to have a Computer lab on 
campus. Farai lived just a stone’s throw away from the place where wiz- 
ards still stayed up late/ 3 but she never darkened its doors. As the decade 
of the 1990s threw open its gates, her concerns couldn’t have been fur- 
ther away. She walked away from Harvard and began her career as a jour- 
nalist at Newsweek. She continued to cultívate her voice and she had a 
platform, but it belonged to Newsweek. Soon she would find another; one 
of her own. 

In the early 1990s, Farai had been invited to join an online community 
called the WELL (Whole Earth ’lectronic Link), a BBS launched by a group 
of hippie technologists in the late 1980s and early 1990s. Farai was one of 
few non-white folks in that community, but she saw the power the platform 
provided. 

It grew into a cultural juggernaut where you had all these journalists from 
across the country. I remember reading Sinbad ...he was on the WELL and he'd 
be online chatting. The bulletin boards got political, aspeople talked aboutevery- 
thing. With WELL, anyone can create a sub-topic. People could start conferences 
and there were also closed conferences that were membership only, dealing with 
specific issues. It was likefriends meeting in a coffee shop. 

Farai was freelancing. Websites proliferated, but she was interested in 
building something that was much more interactive. 

What was interesting to me was bulletin boards where there was active 
exchange. Then, you see blogs, and I was like oh I could do this, so I did. 

By late 1995 Farai had connected with Ornar Wasow, a young, black, dig¬ 
ital upstart who had built a BBS called New York Online from his Brooklyn 
home. That community helped to birth what became PopandPolitics.com. 
PopandPolitics was one of the earliest blogs ever produced. 

I saw PopandPolitics as a place where I could befree and soy what I wanted 
without editorial oversight, which again is good and bad. With solo blogging... 
most successful bloggers, even ones who are solo bloggers, have someone editing 
them. I enjoyed thefreedom. Newsweek had rules about how much voice you 
could put into a particular piece. 

In her words, there was something going on—a new way of producing 
and distributing content. A new way of trying to produce targeted news for 
both public edification and journalistic profit. 

Um, is itjust me or is there something going on here? Well, both. Something’s 
definitely going on—one of the hottest, smartest websites targeted at young 
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Americans—and then there’s me and the rest ofthe crew that bringsyou "Pop & 
Politics.” I'm CNN political analyst Farai Chideya, and the rest of my team 
ineludes guest writers and the web design team ofNew York Online. 

With an incredible reader response to elements including an interactive quiz, 
an advice column, and numerous new essays, we’ve already built a strongfollow- 
ing. Now we’re actively lookingfor sponsors to help us continué and expand one of 
the hottest sites on the net. Contad New York Online President Ornar Wasow 
(omar(a)nyo.com) for rates and information. 

Farai capitalized on the blog’s visibility. Then she doubled her eíForts. The 
same year, she authored her award-winning book, Don't Believe the Hype: 
Fighting Cultural Misinformation About African Americans. She used 
PopandPolitics, and NetNoir helped to catapult the book to award-winning, 
múltiple print-run status. 



Figure 8.2. Farai Chideya, 
Founder of PopandPolitics. 
com. Courtesy of Farai 
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Like Farai, Lee Bailey s first foray into the new online environment was con- 
nected to the work he’d been doing his whole professional career. It began 
when he expanded RadioScope. He had created an email newsletter called the 
Electronic Urban Report. At the same time, NetNoir soon encountered a seri- 
ous chabenge. The black masses that arrived at NetNoir directly—through 
other locations on AOL, or the open Web—voraciously consumed content. 
They needed to be fed literally 24/7 with stuff that was relevant and new. 

NetNoir was like the black component ofAOL. They needed content, so they 
reached out to me. They were aware ofme and RadioScope, and they thought I’d 
be interested in providing them with entertainment content. Of course I was. It 
was perfect timing. I was interested in the Internet and being connected with it. 
They needed content. It was a perfect marriage. 

AOL was this closed wallgarden, an Internet within Internet. The content was 
behind a wall. You had to be an AOL subscriber to get to their content. That was 
cool but I wanted to reach an even wider audience. Mike Blackstock, a Boston- 
based web host (globaldrum.com) found out about the newsletter and contacted 
him [David]. Mike would reproduce the newsletter on his website. At the time, the 
newsletter had complete stories. 

We didn't have a website per se, but we had a newsletter and an email address. He 
contacted me and I thought that sounded like a good idea. At the same time new 
stories were set up on their ownpage. He wasn’t that sophisticated and I wasn’t either. 

They repurposed the entire newsletter, with ten tofifteen stories per publication. 
It was one, incredibly longpage of scrolling text that wasprimarily all text. He 
gave us distribution via website wherepeople couldfind it online. 

We found advertisers on our own. I never even thought about charging either 
NetNoir or GlobalDrum or anyonefor the content. That carne later. At thatpoint 
it wasnt really a consideration. 

It was a new médium, but NetNoir was playing in Lees world: the con¬ 
tent business, and the advertising and marketing business. Lee willingly dis- 
tributed his content to NetNoir and others for free. Not to worry. Lee knew 
perfectly well he had to turn those eyebabs into cash. 


By 1995, competition—sometimes tensión—intensified. Some folks carne 
to the game to make money, puré and simple. Others knew they had to make 
money, but they chased it in Service of a larger, more community-, educa- 
tional-, or activist-focused goal. For a short time, GoAfro made a run at 
NetNoir, with William at the helm. 
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When NetNoir was released, it was the first time someone like AOL spent 
money on anythinglike this. So they invested a halfa million dollars into NetNoir. 
AOL themselves did it. They wanted this to be a success. So USA Today covered 
it. Barbara Reynolds wrote the article on it. And Charlayne Hunter-Gault was 
the star. In other words, when it opened, itfeatured Charlayne Hunter-Gault, 
which at that time was like a Katie Couric kind ofperson. 

And so that was the drawfor them, coming out of San Francisco. And it was 
being managed by somepretty cool blackpeople who were very hip and sophisti- 
cated. And itwas clearly designed to attract — infact, Barbara Reynolds’s words 
were—the urban intelligentsia, the black intelligentsia. It was designed to attract 
that young professional, you know, black crowd of that eighteen to thirty-four 
age group category. And the content they had was like lifestyle stujf, nothing 
serious. 

Ourproject on CompuServe was created by PhDs, academic historians. They 
represented their magazine called American Visions. It was the oficial maga- 
zine ofthe Afro-American Museum Association, closely tied to the Smithsonian. 
And so it had already had six years of publication and we justfocused on that 
stuff. So ifyou wanted an in-depth treatment on the history of black/white cooks, 
we had that material. And that was the difference between our forum on 
CompuServe and their forum on America Online. 

So we were competing against each other. You know, CompuServe had us to 
brag about and AOL had NetNoir. CompuServe was very strict. It was like being 
in Catholic Church. AOL had no rules. Ifyou wanted to curse, you could curse. 
And so people did it. People looked out for themselves, and they preferred the 
more open environment ofAOL. So the same person probably was on both Serv¬ 
ices, because itjust depended on what they carne to the Service for. But ultimately 
the glue, or what I cali stickiness, was always the socialized chats. 

I hosted celebrity events. I had celebrities on there and we hosted those things. 
It’s like, you know, you have a big interview situation with like a big-name person 
and everybody shows upfor that. We had that. We brought that. But people carne 
every day notfor that. They really carne to, like, chat with the girl that’s cute and 
justputup apicture ofherselfin Los Angeles. And maybeyou two willgettogether. 
All that was going on the side, and that was exactly what brought people back 
over and over, to the point where some people became addicted. I mean I remem- 
ber women who would cali me up, tell me that they just got cut off. They can't 
connect, can I help them, talk to so-and-so. I mean that was not unusual, man, I’m 
tellingyou. That was not unusual. 
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And so that was really the glue, that stickiness was that chat. Those chats kind 
of were prívate. You could be sittingin theforum with theforum contení, what's 
needed to sponsor stuff, so to speak, while simultaneously you ve got three open 
chat Windows, talking to three different people at once. And that was really what 
keptpeople there, I think, in my opinión. 

Both GoAfro and NetNoir had found that more than anything el se, peo¬ 
ple flocked to their respective sites because they could connect with people 
whom they never had the opportunity to otherwise. All those lofty plati- 
tudes that David had mentioned about strengthening democracy increasing 
minority participation in politics, and saving the world and all that shit. It 
paled in comparison to making a love connection. It doesn’t mean that both 
platforms didn’t try. It just meant that both began to see the realities of how 
and why everyday black people would want to use this new médium. And 
unfortunately for GoAfro, NetNoir and AOL were built to capitalize on this 
reality. CompuServe was not. 

Some of the Vanguard had hitched their wagons to the two corporate ISP 
giants, AOL and CompuServe. But others tried to edge their way into the 
market on their own. 

Back in 1994, Derrick had given Alou “Lou” Macalou and the BGSA’s 
tech committee the green light to pursue building the UBP. At the same time 
he began to channel all his energy into his own brainchild. He called it 
Knowledge Base. 

15 MAR 1994—INTRODUCTION / PURPOSE & SCOPE OF 
BUSINESS 

To take full advantage of the information superhighway and all of its 
educational & business resources, it is becoming increasingly necessary 
for families and individuáis to own (or at least be familiar with) personal 
computers. This is because the PC is the primary link between individual 
users and the vast network of Services available via the Internet, which is 
the backbone of this superhighway. 

What I shall describe here is a business plan that focuses on offering 
Consulting/teaching/development Services that will cater to a broad spec- 
trum of individuáis ranging from first-time Computer buyers, to those 
who wish to computerize their small businesses, and to those who wish to 
become knowledgeable of information access tools available via the 
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Internet. To reitérate, my markets are: First-time Computer buyers; Small 
business owners; Those interested in accessing the Internet. 

These activities will be defined from my generic skill set, which cur- 
rently features writing, researching & learning, and teaching. Immediate 
results could be obtained from the following activities (technical): free- 
lance writing & Consulting; technical; image processing & general DSP; 
computers in the home & small businesses; and (non-technical), negoti- 
ating the Ph.D. process; financial resources for gradúate school; on-campus 
tutoring (mathematics & junior-senior-level Electrical Engineering 
courses). 

Derrickproposed to counsel first-time Computer buyers on their purchasing 
decisions by showing them what hardware and software best fit their needs, 
setting them up with intelligible instruction manuals, and providing them 
how-to books to help maximize their purchase. He would teach them how 
to maintain their systems, provide in-home software tutorials, and show 
them the real-world uses for popular software applications like Microsoft’s 
Office suite. He thought he would offer the same Services to small business 
owners. Some added Services would be appropriate of course: Consulting in 
business-related Computer applications; setting up an office network; con- 
figuring email; and choosing an Internet Service provider, like CompuServe 
or AOL. Maybe he could even offer a crash course in programming, using 
Unix tools such as vi, sed, awk, perl, yace, and shell programming. 

By 1995, Lou and others had begun building the UBP. Derrick still led 
Georgia Tech’s BGSA. And he began using it as a vehicle to launch activities 
consistent with Knowledge Bases visión. 

Beginning in 1 995, now all ofus could pay attention to our research in our doy 
job. You know, the UBP really was our research. And it’s 1 995, so there’s no major, 
even at Georgia Tech, no information technology. It's not matare enough yetfor it 
to becomepart ofthe academy. So we'regoing on our own devices, and our advi- 
sors arent really concerned because the advisors are walking through the labs to 
see those nerds on the computers, and that means research is happening. So they 
leave us alone, and we build it out and one day Lou tells me, "I want to make this 
into a company, do you mind?"I said, "Well... no. I don't mind, that’s kind of 
what we do in this environment.” The black student office area ofthe Society of 
Black Engineers is next to [the] grad student association, which was right next 
door to the African American Student Union. 
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And when you’re all in the same office space like that, you’re always doing 
entrepreneurial things, so there are a lot ofsmall businesses thatyou can run out 
of those offices and build into larger enterprises. But the spirit is that we're all 
about trying to get together and build stuffi. So I tell ’em, Lou, you go ’head and do 
it man. I wish you guys well because I’m trying to build something too , it’s called 
Knowledge Base. Who knows, at some point maybe we join these, because the 
visión of Knowledge Base is to take advantage ofwho I’ve been all my Ufe. I’m the 
guy that everybody comes and says, hey, can you show me how to do this? I said, 
okay, I can leverage that. I can definitely leverage that. 

So here's what I envision. You guys go put this UBP together. Maybe I can get 
together with you and Knowledge Base, and we can do outreach. Like grass-roots 
outreach. Theres a lot ofpeople at this school where everybody’s smart. But there’s 
a lot ofpeople at this school that know nothing about this. Imagine what’s going 
on out there in the city, in the country, anywhere we go, we can introducepeople to 
this stuffi And we can build our own office. It makes sense. 

So fast-forward to the end of 1995. Lou calis me up and he says, "Hey man, 
I’m aboutto do this, andlthinkl’mgonna leave school. What are you gonna do?" 
I said, "Okay, well, I don’t wanna leave school just yet ... so if you’re serious, let 
me know how you want me tofall." So he carne back and he said, "Well, I think 
you’re the only one among us engineers who knows anything about business. So 
can you build this into a business?" 

And so, that’s whatl do. I show people how to do stuffi So sure, I can build this 
into a business but here's the thing. I’m the architect. Seldom heard, seldom seen. 
I’m like theglue. I’m going to build it, hold things together, then I’m gonna disap- 
pear. And hopefully whatl put together will stay together. That’s gonna have a lot 
to do with you, and who you bring in. Because I know you. I don’t know the guys 
you’re bringing in. 

Derrick fulfilled his promise. Early in 1996 he began to ink a marketing 
plan—the blueprint for UBP’s business enterprise. He called it BGS 
Infosystems. 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

BGS Infosystems, Inc. Marketing Plan CONFIDENTIAL 

BGS Infosystems Inc. (“BGSI,” “The Company”), founded in January 
1996 with two employees and currently headquartered in Atlanta, GA, is 
seeking initial equity financing of $99,980 (9998 shares of outstanding 
stock at $ 10 per share). This funding is desired to establish BGSI’s business 
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infrastructure by allowing the purchase of Computer and office equipment, 
the leasing of office space and communication hardware, the retention 
of a lawyer, accountant, and independent contractors, and the payment of 
employee salaries. This figure will increase significantly once all financial 
projections have been completed. 

This desired infrastructure will support BGSI’s primary business 
activity—the development, maintenance, and marketing of an Internet 
directory accessible through the World Wide Web (WWW) called the 
Universal Black Pages™ (UBP). The UBP is a comprehensive directory 
of African-related Internet resources that has been under development 
since July 1994. The primary purpose of the UBP is to encourage develop¬ 
ment of African-related categories and topics which are not currently 
available via existing WWW pages, which will result in a greater WWW 
presence for members of the African diaspora. BGSI’s effort to motívate 
development of WWW content and to maintain a comprehensive direc¬ 
tory of that content will result in the following user benefits: 

• Users enjoy the time they spend browsing the page—they are edutained 
(that is, they are educated and entertained). 

• It can be used as an educational resource (in conjunction with tradi- 
tional media like books, periodicals, and films) by students and teach- 
ers at all levels of education. 

• It can be a vehicle for promoting use of the Web and the Internet among 
people of African descent. 

• It will serve as a networking tool for people with African interests. 

• It will offer a more global perspective of African peoples and cultures. 

BGSI plans to produce revenue with the UBP by selling advertisements to 
companies who desire exposure to the UBP s niche audience—persons of 
African descent who range in age ffom 18 to 35. The UBP currently has 18 
advertising spaces available. Leasing all 18 spaces to only one advertiser 
apiece can generate $45,000 in gross monthly revenue ($545,000 per year). 
BGSI plans to utilize current WWW programming technology to develop 
techniques to display múltiple advertisements on the same page, similar to 
the way advertisements rotate on the scorer s table at professional and colle- 
giate basketball games. This could significantly increase projected revenues. 

BGSI has carefully studied and researched the commercialization of the 
Internet and WWW for the past six months. This research has indicated 
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that there are currently several general Internet directories who are accept- 
ing advertisers. Some of them have acquired as many as 50 customers. These 
general directories are accessed on the order ofmillions of times per day and 
gross monthly revenues as high as $59,000 per advertising customer. 

The UBP is a niche product currently accessed on the order of thou- 
sands of times per day. After researching other Internet directories’ adver¬ 
tising rates, BGSI has scaled its advertising rate in accordance with its 
smaller audience. The Company’s research indicates, though, that the 
UBP is currently the largest Internet directory of its type (i.e., a directory 
of African-related resources), and has been in development at least nine 
months longer than the nearest direct competitor. As of the writing of this 
plan, none of the UBP s direct competitors are accepting advertisers. The 
UBP plans to be first. 

The core technical operation of the UBP is performed by internal soft¬ 
ware modules called engines. Among the engines that are either currently 
employed or under development in the UBP are the following: 

• Search Engine. The search engine is proprietary software that allows a 
user to lócate specific entries in the UBP database using keywords. 

• Survey Engine. The survey engine is not proprietary software. This soft¬ 
ware was developed by Jim Pitkow, a gradúate student in the Georgia 
Tech College of Computing. The survey engine employs features which 
valídate answers before terminating a survey. 

• Registration Engine. The registration engine is proprietary software 
which steps users through the process of registering information in the 
database. The engine actively checks the validity of information as it is 
submitted. Once registered, the data is stored in a database for further 
processing by the administration engine. 

• Page BuilderIEngine. Page Builder I is proprietary software which is still 
in development. It dynamically “builds” HTML-coded pages at regular 
intervals, incorporating the most recent changes to the UBP database. 

• Administrative Engine. The administrative engine is used solely by the 
UBP staff to maintain the UBP database, change graphical user inter¬ 
face (GUI) formatting, maintain sponsorship, and perform other site 
administrative tasks. 

The core of BGSI management is comprised of two African-American 
males, Alou Macalou and Derrick Brown (both of whom hold advanced 
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engineering degrees from Georgia Tech), who together possess a strong 
fundamental knowledge of both the technological and business aspects of 
the Internet and WWW. BGSI’s management core is also well-versed in 
emerging Computer technology, and contains individuáis who are strong 
leaders, effective communicators, and have a clear visión of how the 
Internet and WWW can positively impact the African diaspora. 

BGSI has also assembled a support team that ineludes directors with 
over 25 years of marketing experience, advisors who are at the top of their 
respective academic fields, a highly skilled group of individual contrac¬ 
tos, and sound professional support personnel. A comprehensive busi¬ 
ness plan with detailed financiáis will be available in late May 1996. BGSI 
management is pleased to discuss details of this business plan or its mar¬ 
keting plan, and to render demos of the UBP to serious investors. 

Derrick did what he promised. He was the architect, and this thirty-eight- 
page business plan was his blueprint. It was Derrick s time to disappear. But 
circumstances just wouldn’t let him. And thats what began to spell the 
beginning of the end, not just for Derrick, but for all of the Vanguard. 

A battle for black cyberspace meant there would be winners and losers. 
Would the Vanguard determine their own fates? Or would someone else 
pick who won and who lost? The answer to these questions was about to 
become crystal clear. 

Derrick had left Lou alone to run his own show. But Lou pulled Derrick into 
the mix, hoping to leverage his skills to launch UBP. Once he was in, it was 
hard for Derrick not to take umbrage with the direction in which he saw Lou 
and his team taking UBP. 

Lou and his people—they neverfell in. And I realized that at our organiza- 
tional meeting. We had assembled a board now. I assembled a board and wrote a 
business plan. Got us infront of Georgia Tech’s business incubator. They have an 
incubator called the Advanced Technology Development Center. We were trying 
to do something and we needed resources. Because they have a place where your 
company can go to, and that allows you to share resources and ideas and to get on 
the agenda with incubator. Everybody wants in, and so you get to go and pitch 
them.So l’m like, okay, I don t necessary agree with you, Lou, but this is your show. 

Derrick did not think of himself as an entrepreneur or businessman. But 
he was certainly more of one than Lou Macalou and the other folks on his 
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UBP team. Derrick though that Lou’s way of organizing not just UBP s work, 
but his management of his team, was all wrong. He seemed to fuck up 
everything from managing what little finances the team had, to assigning 
tasks and responsibility among his fellow engineers. Lou recognized as 
much. But he was the master coder, and from his point of view, UBP was his 
to own and showcase. But he still asked Derrick to pitch UBP to potential 
investors. Derrick agreed to do this, but not before making his concerns 
known to Lou. 

So anyway, Ipitched the material that we put together. Butlsaid to Lou, "Let 
me tell you something, since you guys cant seem to get along, I understand that 
l’m not... that this thingis notgoingto happen.” But it happened. We made the 
presentation. But the director ofthe Incubator says, Look, guys, I don’t think we 
can get behind you. Because this team is a little shaky. But I'll tell you what, ifit 
doesn't work out, you cali me, Derrick. Because we’d like to haveyou over here.” 
So Isaid to myself, "Well, were in the water now.” Isaid, all right, all right, cool. 

So now were back in the organizational meeting in March of’96, and I didn’t 
realize at the time, here’s what happened. Lou—aerospace engineer, programmer 
extraordinaire — he's built all the codefor the entire site ofthe Universal Black 
Pages. He’s also written a very nice search engine thatlwould say rivals anything 
that Yahoo! had built. He wrote it back in 1994. It was very simple, very simple. 
So he suggests to Larry, who was an electrical engineer, like myself. But were in 
different areas, I was in signal processing and Larry was in micro-electronics. So 
we are in the same major, but were still on different ballfields. So Lou starts this 
conversation. 

Larry—hey, I think were going to use this type ofweb server. 

I [Derrick] concede, Lou. Larry, that sounds like it will work. 

HOW DARE YOU SUGGEST WHAT KIND OF WEB SERVER WE 

SHOULD USE! 

The next day Larry walks into the office. I can tell by his face _ So l’m like, o-o- 

o-kay, we can put the champagne — over — there. 

Why are you quitting? 

Well, Lou is Crossing over into my lañe. He is not a server person. We 

see him breaking the bank. I’m out! 

Larry, come on man. Wait! 
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Fortunately, Lou showed back up the next doy. Sowego in there and make a pres- 
entation to the national black data processing associates. TheBDPA back in those 
days was, Iguess, whatyou would cali the older versión ofthe Society of Black 
Engineers. The y represented engineering and learning more on the oíd school data 
processing and Computer needs. It was a greatgroup, greatgroup. 

So we made a lot of inroads presenting there, and we were able toforge ahead, 
attract some more investments, which is the only way we can move forward in 
comfort. We had this elabórate stock agreement that Lou and Larry had put 
together—for a company thatjust raised itsfirst capital. They’vegot this agree¬ 
ment that says they would both always have 47.62 percent ofall stock.... So if 
any additional stock is authorized they would both be issued, we’d be issued 
amounts of stock enough to maintain their respective numbers and control. 

And I’m like, "Who carne up with this?” The eternal question. . . . Let me 
answer itforyou—some engineers. This is crazy. So Igo over to them, and I said 
now tell me what happened. They were at the same school. They didn't really 
know each other. They both comefrom MIT and here is the nature ofthe relation- 
ship. In essence there was no relationship. I go up to Larry and have the same 
conversation, and it's easy to see. Not only was this never gonna work. It's not 
gonna work now. 

So I wrote to the investors, who happened to be my bestfriends, and I said, 
"Okay, guys, this is the story... "And they said, "Well, look, we support whatever 
the project is. Wejust wantyou to know we gave that money to you.” Thatyou is 
me. "So you need to figure out how you re going to get our money back!’ 

So I cali Lou up. 

Hey, Lou. I’ve got to tell you something. 

You better let me go first. 

Damn. 

Derrick is afraid of what he knows is coming. 

I’m in San Diego. 

Why are you in San Diego? 

Well, I needed to take a job, so I’m here now. It’s my first day. 

And then he didn’t tell me anything more. Come to find out, there’s a lady 
involved. 
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Figure 8.3. Derrick Brown, inside the office of the Universal Black Pages/ 
Knowledge Base at Georgia Tech University. Courtesy of Derrick Brown. 


So now it all makes sense. But everything that we had is now in my lap. And 
Isaid, "Well, in the greater scheme ofthings,lguess this is whatldo.” 

So I learned. Every part of operations. How to program, that wasn't my thing. 
I continué thatprocess ofreviewing the sites, writingthe descriptions and building 
a database, because that was our capital and that’s also my sweet spot ofinterest. 
So now the website has almostfive thousand links. Ijust had no idea that there's 
that much stujfout there about us. Because it's still not that easy to make a web- 
page in 1996. Not everybody knows how to do it. It’s not something people have 
money to do. I’m interacting every day with people all over the world and I’m 
smiling on the inside because l’m like, okay, these guys are walking awayfrom all 
ofthis. 

But Iguess thejoke was onme.1he whole thinggot to a point where it was such 
an overwhelming experience. It’s information overload. You’ve got so much stujf 
coming atyou, and it’s all excitingyou, it's stimulatingyou. Your mind's moving in 
a thousand dijferent directions and creates stress. I was stressed. I was stressed. 
So I said no. I might be veering too far in this direction, and getting awayfrom 
knowledge-based directions. 




Chapter Nine 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS BLACK 

A CAUTIONARY TALE 


Yesterday. Today. Tomorrow. With these three words as its theme, the 
Congressional Black Caucus opened its 26th Annual Legislative Convention 
on September 11, 1996. Sony Music executive and Congressional Black 
Caucus Foundation chairman LaBaron Taylor opened the conference. 

We are constantly being reminded of the parallels between what happened to 
America s "colored people” in 1896, 100 years ago at the end of the First 
Reconstruction Period, and whatis happeningto African Americans, as a people, 
in 1996. 

No one knew this better than California congresswoman Maxine Waters. 
She had a story to tell. A story from black America’s past. A story so explo- 
sive, so implausibly familiar that it cast a fresh cloud of complicity over the 
day, over the conferences agenda—over black Americas technological 
future. The congresswoman’s story wasn’t about computers, or programming, 
or processing data. 

It was about cocaine. And it was the perfect metaphor for black software. 
It answered that question, Who’s going to pick winners and losers? Derrick 
or David? The rest of the Vanguard? Black folks? Or, someone else entirely? 
Congresswoman Waters needed to remind those who showed up to the 
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conference to talk about the Internet that black software wasn’t just about 
machines and cables, chips and módems. It was about Americas fundamen¬ 
tal, deep-seated and persistent first principies: white supremacy. 


In the 1980s, Silicon Valley heralded the second high-tech revolution. From 
its Bay Area core, the región radiates outward, from Stanford University to 
the west, and up to Daly City, down past San José, and over to Hayward. It 
was named for invention, innovation, and entrepreneurship. The región had 
long ago played midwife to industry. It helped to birth the microchip, 
ARPANET, disk drives, and the personal Computer. But in the 1980s cocaine 
was the valley s newest, purest, most preferred, and best-distributed high- 
tech curio. 

You see, the valley sold dreams. Its sprawling intellectual and industrial spaces, 
including its Stanford-connected labs and govemment-sponsored research cen- 
ters, provided a new frontier for imagination to wander. Each fed the impulse to 
build new tools with which to master the universe. Its financiers capitalized 
investment in its fantasies. The new tools brought to market in droves provided 
the satisfaction that comes from dreams not deferred. Cocaine was tailor-made 
to fit the valley s technological and entrepreneurial ethos, its daily grind, its 
demand to create valué, its pervasive drive to succeed, and its capacity to aspire. 1 

Paradise White carne to the valley produced from raw materials. The main 
ingredient included the alkaline substance found in coca leaves. Some peo- 
pie chewed the leaves to extract its intoxicating ingredient, but powder 
cocaine had to be manufactured. After harvesting, you produced a mash 
from the coca leaves by adding water, lime juice, and diesel fuel. You filtered 
it, and a dark, thick paste called base remained. It resembled a piece of 
decomposing feces plucked from a pool of sewage the day after a heavy rain. 
To purify the base you added sulfuric acid, which turned the cocaine base to 
cocaine sulfate. You mixed in, then filtered out, ammonia or potassium. This 
produced a yellowish-brown solution that had to dry. Then, you dissolved 
the paste into ether, mixed it with hydrochloric acid and acetone, and fil¬ 
tered and dried it one last time. By then you had finally transformed that 
dark, murky paste into an immaculate white powder. 

But cocaine is a chameleon. Its identity, character, and reputation reflect 
those who have access to it, who can afford to use it, and have cultivated a 
need to exploit what it affords. It courts those with power and resources. It 
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beckons them to alter its chemistry, enjoy its leisure, shape its expressive 
environment, and determine whose interests will be served. 

In the early 1980s, one gram of Paradise White sold for about $625. 
Silicon Valley was the color of pearl, and its demographics were destiny. 
Except for Alameda County white people dominated the valley. Each year, 
its residents raked in more than $100 billion from wages and added income 
from dividends, interest, and net rental income to their cash stockpiles. 
These were educated men and women. They lived in neighborhoods where 
almost every home was both occupied and owned. Those homes cost an 
average of $250,000 a pop, yet one out of every five homeowners didn’t even 
need a mortgage. Most of them made things, sold things, managed those 
who made them, fixed the things they made after they were sold, or provided 
professional Services so that all the things worked according to their design. 

The valley sold dreams. And in the early 1980s, its engineers and scientists, 
venture capitalists and salesmen charged headlong into a competitive circa- 
dian rhythm. They bathed themselves in this pristine white powder like it was 
manna rained down from heaven after forty years of famine. Cocaine 
smoothed rough edges formed in what became a ruthless, high-tech hustle to 
out-think, out-research, out-invent, out-develop, out-produce, out-market, 
out-sell, out-distribute, and outshine their competitors. They were risk-tak- 
ers, the kind even professional actuaries didn’t want to bet on. Ifyou do a lot 
ofbusiness in the executive professional áreles, particularly on the two coasts, and 
doubly so ifyou deal with "high tech” engineers in Silicon Valley... you doubtlessly 
have afair number of cocaine users in your standard risk subset! 2 a conference 
speaker once pointed out to a room full of insurance professionals. 

Cocaine represented a look, a lifestyle, an aesthetic that revealed naked 
class afünities and aspirations. Take for example the “Blue Lady.” Back before 
the federal govemment criminalized drug paraphemalia and advertising in the 
early 1980s, the Blue Lady filled a full-page magazine spread. Her eyes; the 
negligee that barely clung to her breasts; the tiny, nickel-plated handgun 
she clutched in her hand—all invited the browser to partake of what lay 
between her legs: a pregnant, plástic baggie filled with powder alighted atop 
a silver scale. The Blue Lady hawked Italian Mannite Conoscenti-Blue, a mild 
baby laxative used to cut cocaine. 3 

Cocaine sold itself. But it needed an image to maintain its price and solid- 
ify its place as the drug of choice for those with exquisite taste. When you 
have worked very hard and succeeded, you sometimes enjoy buying something 
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simplyfor its beauty. It’sfor those individuáis who appreciate beautyfor beauty’s 
sake. The ad for a product called Ivory Snow explained as much. A company 
called L. Bandel, out of Los Angeles, California, sold it via mail order. Each 
of our exotic spoons, straws and vials are delicately carved, by skilled artisans, 
from thejinest center cuts of imported African Ivory. 

One dealer from Buffalo, New York, even sold a set of 22k gold-plated 
razor blades. He advertised it as the gold standard, in a headline sandwiched 
between two lines of coke. The copy described the unmistakable elegance of 
gold blades designed for the discriminating player. The mirrors used to cut 
cocaine were branded as White Lady's. Stone surfaces used for the same pur- 
poses were called polished. To maintain purity, one seller from Southgate, 
California, even sold the high-tech Hot Box. For less than the price of two 
grams, you may never buy a bad gram again the caption read. The product 
described itself as a scientific instrument that brings the expensive laboratory 
into the home and allowsyou to identify, describe and sepárate the percentages of 
common adulterants used as cuts for certain crystalline materials. 

New York City s high-class nightclub scene stoked cocaine’s image as a 
drug of the Hollywood celebrity set. That image was already in place by the 
time it became the drug of choice for Silicon Valley’s high rollers. Popular 
lore abounded with incredible tales. The valley s would-be titans of industry 
preferred their cocaine at the office, or at house parties where husbands 
gathered together to talk incessantly about computers, while ignoring their 
wives. The valley had developed an image that it was the kind of place where 
even the children of Silicon Valley executives would watch their parents hit 
two lines of cocaine befare tryingto swinga deai. 4 

Cocaine retained every bit of its glitz and glamour. But in the valley, it was 
all designed to push the work. Cocaine labored in Service of the dream. For 
most, the dream was a fantasy, but they chased it nonetheless. Cocaine kept 
them in the race. 

You look around and you seeyour neighbor who has made millions in a public 
offering andyoufeel he isn’t any smarter or more technically knowledgeable than 
you are. And it seems absurdly easy to do what he did, an industry executive 
explained at the time. But ifyou don’t do it now, you might not have the oppor- 
tunity ten years from now. You cannot relax because every Monday morning in 
the San José Mercury theres another story about somebody who made it that 
hits you right asyoure drinkingyour coffee. The only way to doyourjob is to work 
an eighty-hour week. s 
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The man who conveyed this story represented the Silicon Valley rat race 
realities that led to cocaine’s explosión. Drug sales and use ran rampant at 
work. Everywhere from IBM to Syntex, Lockheed to Santa Clara County 
itself, discovered that they had problems. 

The US Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA) and FBI were firmly 
entrenched in Silicon Valley. Year after year they seized cocaine shipments. 
Stashes ranged from ten to hundreds of pounds. Traflickers and high-rolling 
dealers were sometimes arrested; sometimes they were jailed. Every now 
and then one was even prosecuted. But everyday cocaine users—even when 
their employers or the law were fully aware—found safe haven. Boutique 
hospital drug rehab centers nursed their disease, one that therapists said was 
out of the addicts’ control. When it wasn’t a glaring problem that exposed 
them to liability, workplaces turned a blind eye. 

Cocaine was a white drug, designed for white people with the privilege to 
dream, and the opportunity to pursue those dreams. 


Things were different 350 miles to the south. In the 1980s, Silicon Valley had 
climbed steadily toward its technological zenith. Meanwhile, South Central 
Los Angeles rushed toward a kind of hell from which no one could soon or 
simply resurrect it. It was black, intensely segregated, and overwhelmingly 
poor. Educational and economic opportunities were pipe dreams. Since the 
1920s, government ofhcials, real estáte magnates, city planners, bankers, 
and other powers designed South Central to be precisely what it was. It was 
built to contain an urban wasteland. The powers that be did not want its resi- 
dents to infecí the rest of the city, or the country for that matter. 

Cocaine had spawned a lifestyle, a culture, axes of racial and class associations, 
markets, economies, institutional networks, and a host of unintended conse- 
quences. Crack is derived from cocaine. To create ityou dissolve Street cocaine 
in water, add baking soda, and cook it down to its Chemical base. You let it dry, 
then chip it into pebble-sized rocks. That simple and cheap process yielded a 
product that was more than twice as puré as Street cocaine. It delivered a quicker 
and more intense high than cocaine, but it sold for as little as $2.50 a hit. 

Cocaine’s complexión changed dramatically with its technological trans- 
formation. Sure, crack found a home in white communities across the coun¬ 
try. In fact, the DEA claims that when crack first arrived in New York City, 
middle- and upper-class whites flocked to the drug first. But cracks widespread 
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accessibility—compared to cocaine—created vast, new markets, primarily 
among black and brown people in central cities across the United States. 

Crack was a black drug. It was designed to satiate and devástate commu- 
nities full of people whose dreams always seemed not just to be deferred, but 
crushed altogether. 


Code is the basic building block of Computer software. It is a language that 
binary computing Systems understand. Software itself is merely a set of 
instructions that a programmer inputs into a Computer. The machine pro- 
cesses the information, performs the instructed task, and produces a desired, 
pre-programmed outcome. 

Today we typically associate code with computing and information proc- 
essing. But code is the foundation for many other systems. Computer code 
tells machines how to work. Genetic code tells our skin what to look like. 
Legal codes instruct us about how we can and cannot behave. 

In some cases people design code—software—to create an array of 
potential user applications. Microsoft designed word processing software, 
for example,enabling a user to formúlate a letter, design a graphic, build a 
book Índex, format a book, or even write software. This is the kind of code 
we might associate with cocaine. Cocaine was designed to provide pleasure, 
stimulate entertainment, prolong mental acuity, and allow people to stay 
awake longer and work more hours in a day. Its comparatively limited policing— 
by legal codes and law enforcement, workplace policy, or social conven- 
tion—provided a sense of freedom and opportunity. Silicon Valley 
associated cocaine with professional and economic success. 

In other cases, people design software to target and solve a specific prob- 
lem. Antivirus software, for instance, is designed to identify malignant code 
on a Computer. It isolates it from the System, removes it, and then prevents 
future infections. This was the crack code, used to identify, isolate, and 
remove America’s greatest problem: black people. The code in which it was 
written was legal, tactical, and racial. 

Cocaine fashioned a lifestyle for the white, rich and famous. As long as it 
remained so, law enforcement remained relatively careffee about its wide- 
spread use. But crack was practically bom black. Black infants sometimes 
enter the world with much lighter skin that darkens with the day. Similarly, 
the technology transfer between Bahamian cocaine dealers and US trafück- 
ers found its first home in Miami, Florida. 
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People who had been to the Bahamas, or Bahamians , then migrated to Miami 
or Los Angeles, carryingthis drugknow-how [howto tum powder cocaine into 
crack] with them. When Miami pólice first busted a "rock house” in 1982 the scene 
was still reasonably respectable. People of all races, classes and genders partook 
in the drug’s pleasures. Soon rock, or crack had spread to the traditional drug 
markets of Miami’s poor, Black neighborhoods... where local youths learned how 
to cook up crack from Caribbean immigrants and wcnt into business. 6 

A New York Times headline announced in 1985 “A New, Purified Form of 
Cocaine Causes Alarm as Abuse Increases.” 7 By then, crack was already seen 
as an inner-city (poor, black) drug. And two things became crystal clear. 
Crack bred violence and crime. In the popular imagination, cocaine users 
were addicts. They were white, sick, and suffering. Crack users were sick, 
too. When crack first hit the streets, pharmacologists, doctors, and public 
health officials practically shouted from the rooftops, telling the world what 
would happen if freebase cocaine was transformed for mass distribution. 8 
They claimed that cracks intensity and addiction speed, compared to 
cocaine, produced an outsized need to obtain the drug. Crack use and vio¬ 
lence began to skyrocket in 1985, with already-poor users turning to rob- 
bery in order to obtain the drug. This was just one year after the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 (3CA) set the stage for the new 
drug war and one year before the Anti Drug Abuse Act of 1986 (ADAA) 
initiated law enforcement s critical escalation. 

Crack, blackness, and criminality aligned. They formed a composite 
image in the American mind. The federal govemment designed and devel- 
oped a very delibérate, targeted, and ruthless crack strategy based on that 
image. 

The code enabled law enforcement to profile and target young, black men 
for arrest and incarceration. It was efficient, elegant, legible, flexible—all 
characteristics of great software programs. 


“You stand accused!” Congresswoman Maxine Waters shouted into a 
dozen microphones huddled together at a ballroom podium. Her words 
exploded with contempt. Her eyes saturated with rage. Her pointed, three- 
finger jabs darted outward with disdain. She directed them all like fiery 
bolts of lightning, hurled toward shadowy figures not present among those 
who filled the conference room on September 13,1996. She aimed to start a 
political brawl—among the Congressional Black Caucus, her South Central 
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constituents against the CIA, law enforcement, and every public official 
who carried out orders in Ronald Reagan’s drug war. 

For the preceding month, the San José Mercury News had rained hydrogen 
bomb-like headlines on South Central Los Angeles, and the whole of black 
America. They connected all the dots, stating "Crack” Plagues Roots Are in 
Nicaraguan Drug War; Colombia-Bay Area DrugPipeline Helped Finance CIA- 
backed Contras-, 80's Effort to Assist Guerillas Left Legacy ofDrugs, Gangs in 
Black L.A. 9 A large photograph placed just right of center featured the key 
connection between the Silicon Valley supply chain, and its South Central 
destination. They called him “Freeway” Rick Ross. The page featured his 
two accomplices as well, Danilo Blandón and Norman Menesses. 

Menesses was a known Nicaraguan drug trafficker. He oversaw massive 
cocaine shipments from South America into the San Francisco Bay. Blandón 
was a Nicaraguan freedom fighter desperate to raise money to fund his 
cause. Thus he brokered the sale of those massive quantities of cocaine to 
Ross. 

Ross hailed from Watts, in South Central Los Angeles. Once a college- 
bound tennis player, Ross thirsted for wealth. He also had a natural entrepre- 
neurial gift. Ross bought the cocaine from Blandón on consignment and he 
cooked it in any number of rock houses he’d established in South Central. 
Then he distributed it, and made LA’s Street gangs critical links in the chain. 
Ross made millions, while Blandón shipped his proceeds back to Nicaragua, 
and the process repeated. This was the Reagan Doctrine, a presidential admin- 
istration that provided overt and covert assistance to guerilla movements 
throughout Latín America. Reagan aimed to quell what he believed was the 
nation’s greatest threat: Soviet communism. 

The story of the San José Mercury News special report that Congresswoman 
Waters seized upon continued for days. The paper created a special website 
to showcase the vast conspiracy. They titled the website Dark Alliance. The 
stories featured at Dark Alliance spread throughout the nation and the newly 
developing Web. And, it single-handedly raised the Webs profile among 
black Americans. After the story exploded, Malcolm at NetNoir acknowl- 
edged, It's definitely ajfected the community. Its led to an awareness of the power 
ofthis médium. It’s onlypart ofa much longerprocess, but this is definitely a very 
important step. Farai conjectured, It’s always a chicken-and-egg situation. Are 
black people not on the Web because there's no contentfor them, or is there no 
contentfor them because they’re not there? 
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If any content was going to attract black people to the Web, the story that 
Maxine Waters and Dark Alliance told would be it. One could draw one of 
two conclusions from the Mercury News’s report. At worst, the US federal 
government flooded South Central Los Angeles, and every major black 
community in every major city across the country, with crack cocaine. At 
best, the federal government negligently stood silent while crack unwittingly 
wreaked havoc on black America. 

Congresswoman Waters rallied black America, her colleagues in the 
Congressional Black Caucus, other congressional and Senate allies in 
Washington, DC, and the legions gathered to protest back in her home dis- 
trict. She forced hearings. She forced the CIA to account for their deeds. 
Waters and her allies felt at least a little vindicated. If nothing else, it show- 
cased the US government s continued willingness to deploy any and all 
technology at its disposal to maintain Americas prevailing racial order: to 
keep black America in its place, and in its sights. 


The way Congresswoman Waters opened the 1996 conference didn’t bode 
well for Derrick. He had already begun to feel hints of strain. He had reluc- 
tantly taken the reigns of a company that forced him to seek profit at any 
cost. He had investors to pay back. BGS Infosystems—that s how Derrick 
ended up in Washington, DC, in September 1996 for the Congressional 
Black Caucus Foundation’s Annual Legislative Conference. It wasn’t quite 
the gathering of eagles that had descended on Washington two years prior. 
That event had channeled a full day’s thinking toward how to build onramps 
to the information superhighway for black people. 

All the players in the new black technology elite were there. David had 
made millions by this point, and NetNoir was still building itself. GoAfro 
limped along. People at least still spoke of it when they listed the top three 
destinations for black people on the Web. And Larry Irving was there. 

From the get-go, Derrick got lost somewhere in between the two tech 
kingpins’ agendas. David gripped the levers of the dotcom boom, while 
Irving’s unseen hand shaped the federal government’s tech policy agenda. 
Derrick arrived after Congresswoman Waters’s explosive announcement on 
September 13. 

It was an absolute mess, andl have not seen David since then. Tupac died that 
weekend. We were driving over to the meeting , wefind out that he had died. But 
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it wasjust a mess, man. Everybody in that room was trying to be the don gotta or 
somethin. 

But myfavorite collaborators were Rodney Jordán, who had started Melanet. 
com. AndAnita Brown. Andyou won’tgetto talk toAnita. But she had so much 
more to do with this than any ofus understood, because she was not a techie. She 
was the leader of Black Geeks Online. Black Geeks Online was an entirely email- 
based organization, a listserve that was run byAnita Brown. She was no relation 
to me, but we still got really tight, because we were both Browns and surfed the 
Internet twenty-four hours a day. And she was cool with me. She was cool with 
David. She was cool to Rodney. She tried to get us all together all the time. And 
she had this humungous email database and we were like, "How in the world 
couldyou collect that many email addresses?” 

And it’s like, she said she had 25,000 emails, and she would email them. I met 
so many people just reading her emails. So yeah, she was the connector. She had 
so much more than she had even told me. She just dropped ñame after ñame and 
story after story. She told me, "You guys are really in a position to, like, run with 
this stuff, because you know what it’s all about at its deepest and most intricate 
level.” 

Anyway, back to the main subject—the Congressional Black Caucus has an 
annual conference and we met at that conference, Iforget who sponsored it. But it 
wasjust a meeting to outline the black Internet agenda. And it was a very self-im- 
portant and heavy kind of atmosphere. Sofrom thejump, I wasntfeeling it. I really 
wasntfeeling it. So thatprobably colored everythingl heard that day. But much 
of what transpired was we organized committees and we met all of the players, 
many ofwhom we hadn’t seenface-to-face y et. And everybody carried themselves 
like it all rested on their shoulders. 

But really, it didn't rest on anybody’s shoulders, and were all trying to figure 
this out. This is such a new thing. None ofus really know what to do with ityet. So 
the people you end up creating the greatest cache with are thefolks who are honest 
enough to soy, "Man, I don’t know what to do with this stuff y et. But the possibili- 
ties are ginormous. Let’s get together and see what we can figure out." 

Sofor us, that trip was probably a disaster. That's a safe word. It’s not the soft- 
est word. Its a safe word. 

Derrick spoke for himself. And those he determined were his people— 
people motivated by black community uplift. That did not inelude David. 

But David had always been very clear and unapologetic about his motives. 
I believed that the best way to do for my community was to do for myself 
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Their two positions were not necessarily at odds. But if you were Derrick, 
it was certainly easy to see things that way. Especially because the escalating 
tensions about BGS Infosystems quickly drove Derrick to a crossroads. 


Things began to take a turn for the worse after the 1996 CBCF gathering in 
Washington. And not just for Derrick; the industry which he helped to cré¬ 
ate, was changing. David and Malcolm were pivoting. It was starting to feel 
like black America’s revolutionary movement online was becoming just a 
very short moment in our history. 

NetNoir and GoAfro locked in their bicoastal tussle. Just two years out 
from launching NetNoir, both Malcolm and David had already turned their 
eyes toward what was coming next. 

My job was to build the brand. That's when I got a lot of personal attention, 
because I was involved on every talk show, every cover magazine. At the same 
time, Larry Irving, who was assistant secretary of commerce under Ron Brown 
before Ron was killed—Larry was pushingthe digital divide and that oldphrase. 
And that's where it may help to exploit and promote, and that's where things got 
pushed to the médium, especially in the early stages ofthe Internet. The haves and 
have-nots, the digital divide, who will have access to all this information in the 
future and technology and who will not? 

And so then, the nextsentence ofthe next paragraph would be, "But there’s this 
company called NetNoir that's providing content.” So we got caught up in that 
kind of dialogue, and it was strangefor us a bit because we were just doing our 
thing. Let’s soy we leveraged it. Because all press isgoodpress, right? So I’m trying 
to build my media brand called NetNoir at the time. 

So we were able to leverage the digital divide discussion, but I pulled away 
from it because I was like, "Well, wait a minute. We also have cross over here. This 
is just showing that our culture is here and it’s vibrant and will survive and thrive 
in this new digital médium.” You guys are trying to figure out howpeople of color 
will get access to the Internet in the South Bronx or rural whites will get it in the 
middle oflowa. Well, that's an interesting discussion. It’s a very good policy dis¬ 
cussion, but I’m a media company and I’m trying to make money and be a suc- 
cessful capitalist. 

By 1999, even Ted had moved on. Walled garden portáis like AOL could 
no longer hold back black masses gathering on the open Web. Malcolm set 
his eyes east to Asia. And David was about to cali it quits. But before 
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everything began to fade away, another player began edging its way into 
the black Internet market. 


Bo’s a Rarity, Few Pros Reach Two-Sport Stardom, read the Seattle Times’s 
sports page in 1988. 10 Shaq Just Plays It Cool in Orlando, topped the Chicago 
Tribune’s sports section in 1992. 11 The same paper in 1993 flashed Looking 
for a New Computer? Its in the Mail-, OrderingPCs through Catalogls Popular, 
hut Drawbacks Are Emerging across its North sports section. 12 

The headlines reflect the abrupt shift that computers made to every indus- 
try especiaUy and including the newspaper business. They also say a lot 
about the writer s shifting interests and the millions of people who read 
Barry S. Cooper s words. 

Barry worked as a sportswriter for the Orlando Sentinel in 1994. But he 
realized that connected computers were about to change the newspaper 
business. He also realized that he just might take advantage of the new dig¬ 
ital tools, and that they could bequeath to others some of the same privilege 
that he enjoyed. This was the privilege of having a voice. 

I was a sportswriter for a number ofyears, and wound up migrating to AOL 
by the hour. And African Americans overindexed in their use of AOL. It was 
largely chatrooms and news, and folies were paying 3.99 an hour, and rackingup 
huge bilis—four to five hundred dollars—because it was so addictive. At the 
newspaper, I was workingputting the newspaper online, and because ofthe activ- 
ity on AOL I saw the opportunity to create a community online that would be for 
and about African Americans. That’s why I moved away from traditional jour- 
nalism into a more community-focused effort. 

I did it on no budget, just a shoestring, using volunteers who worked for no pay. 
These were African American men and women who liked the concept, liked the 
idea. They were thrilled about having their voices heard and buildinga community. 
So, I did my dayjob at the newspaper, putting the Orlando Sentinel online, and 
at night with my volunteers we built it. 

We were lucky because the technology then was not that sophisticated at all. 
We used AOL’s proprietary platform that was called Rainman. And so we used 
their platform to build our chatrooms, post our content. It was relatively easy. You 
didn't need a technical background to work on it. And so we used those tools to get 
the site up and later we moved to the open Internet and had a website. But the 
barrier to entry with regard to technology was very low back then. 

Barry and his professionally unpaid team of new, black, community jour- 
nalists had realized their collective visión. They had started to build their 
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own little neighborhood within AOL. Suddenly they felt like real estáte 
agents looking for clever ways to draw potential buyers to new neighbor- 
hoods. Barry and his team needed a ñame. 

We loved the namefrom the start. We thought it was in-your-face. It was dra- 
matic. It was clear. And once I coined the phrase, we went with it and we didn’t 
look back. A lot ofit too was that we were gonna be urban, and we were gonna be 
for everybody who was African American or who appreciated the African 
American spirit and lifestyle. I wanted a short ñame. And that’s why we settled on 
"Black Voices.” 

I really stumbled into this,just because I loved the community. And I was really 
afan of the AOL platform and the emerging technology, and I wanted toplay a 
role in it. And I never thought about making money. It was always about the love 
ofbeing involved in it. 

That moment was short lived. Black Voices was up and running. People— 
not just users, but people at the Tribune —began to notice. The Orlando 
Sentinel had included a button link to Black Voices on its newspaper’s AOL 
site. The corporate bean counters saw what was happening right in front of 
their eyes. The link wasn’t steering traffic from the Sentinel to Black Voices. 
Black Voices flooded the Sentinel with new black visitors. The new feature 
boosted overallusage of the Sentinel’s site from 60,000 log-on hours a month 
to 100,000. 

Soon, Black Voices stumbled out of AOL’s provincial walls and out onto 
the open Web. The new world wide web site featured much more interactive 
content. When it first hit the Web early in 1998 Black Voices’ front page fea¬ 
tured links to relevant news: news about a black newspaper in Mississippi 
that had been firebombed by white supremacists; news about Los Angeles 
Lakers star Kareem Abdul-Jabbar settling a civil lawsuit; news about Hillary 
Clinton choosing to stand by her man. But it also solicited users’ opinión on 
popular questions. 

Your thoughtsplease, on black men and white women? 

The site drew people toward its chat Services. 

Afro ChatlsAll the WayLive. Come on in! 

The front page highlighted a “member of the day.” On January 28, 1998, 
that was a gentleman named A. Byrd—who used his featured spot to tell the 
world about himself. 


Just a goodtime Adventurous Guy, looking for spontaneous woman, any/race 
to communicate with, get serious about, then get romantic with, somewhere in 
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Paradise. Bless all the Beautiful women in the WORLD. . . . AND THAT 

MEANS YOU 

The site featured the best of the online experience as it existed up to that 
point. That included Black Voices’ Black Wall. The wall featured message 
boards, curated by topic. 

Living and Loving. Black Sexuality. Ebony Gay & Lesbian. Roots. Teens 
Represent. Ticked Ojf. Money Talks. Going Places. 

Young people could even go to the site to swap pictures from Freaknik, 
the legendary black spring break party held every year in Atlanta. 

One ofour biggest successes was in utilizing user-generated content. I remem- 
ber us doing member photos, where you submitted your photo, and the photo 
would appear in the Black Voices site. And every day we would highlight a mem¬ 
ber ofthe day. We were very early in a number ofways. Once we moved the oper- 
ation to Chicago, we would sendpeople outwith video recorders, and stop African 
Americans on the Street and ask them their opinión about something that was in 
the news that day. We would use blog content from people who would send in 
essays and stories, and wepublished that as well. 

Barry and Black Voices moved to Chicago because the Tribune decided 
that the site had created a market worth investing in. 

It wasn't until 1998/1999 when we approached the Tribune about funding 
this, so that we could have a real staff. And they invested $5 million. That’s when 
I started thinking about making money. That’s when thefocus wasput on running 
a profitable business. So yes, I started outjust because it was a great hobby. I thought 
it was a neat idea. Let’s have somefun with it. 

We were nestled inside a conservative media company that had never really 
targeted the African American community. I think the Tribune Company had 
some investment in Soul Train, but that’s as deep as they got. So we were really 
new to them as a black product. But mostly we were left alone on the content side. 
Largely because we were havingsome early success. 

By the end of the 1990s Black Voices entertained nearly a million regular 
visitors. Its popularity lead General Motors to announce a multimillion- 
dollar marketing deal with Blackvoices.com in 2000. The deal delivered 
Black Voices’ consumer market directly to the automaker. 

The online world at the turn of the twenty-first century was big enough 
for two larger-than-life sites targeting African Americans—two sites that 
featured the same basic content and features and two sites located within 
what was left of AOL’s portal. 
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The commercial prospects for folks like David and Barry, Lee and 
Malcolm, Timothy Jenkins, and other black Web entrepreneurs began 
to shift. NetNoir swallowed up GoAfro, even before AOL acquired 
CompuServe in 1998. Black Voices thrived. But the Tribune could not figure 
out how to actually make it profitable. Some in the market said the dotcom 
boom was one giant bubble just waiting to burst. 

Still, the Vanguard remained. Though, anyone really looking could see 
they were starting to fade. Separately and together, they had built some- 
thing. But they may have left more unanswered questions a decade after it all 
started, and more than they encountered when they had begun. 

Backin 1994 at the CBCF conference, everyone raved about the informa- 
tion superhighway. Less than a decade later, its first on-ramps, interchanges, 
and meaningful exit points for black folks started to crack and crumble. And, 
the related, but larger question still loomed. This was the question that 
Congresswoman Waters prompted when she reminded them that the 
nation’s enduring legacy of slavery and white supremacy shaped everything 
about black life, frorn the drug war to the tech wars. The Vanguard had to 
grapple with the question, What would and should black America’s relation- 
ship to technology, to computers, to the Internet be as we approach the 
beginning of a new century? 



Figure 9.1. Barry Cooper, founder of “Black Voices.” Courtesy of Barry Cooper. 




Chapter Ten 


TAKING “IT” TO THE STREETS 


By 1998, Derrick had finally found his footing. It had been no easy road, 
and he had struggled to lead and build the UBP single-handedly. But focus- 
ing on Knowledge Base led him back to his true identity, an identity more 
consistent with his ñame, his conscience. Now his path forward became 
clear, and he made it known to all those whose oniine path led them across 
UBP.com. 


November 27,1998 
To Our Loyal Supporters: 

Since 1994, The Universal Black Pages (UBP) has sought to present the 
most comprehensive catalog of the African Diaspora’s Intemet/World 
Wide Web ofFerings to our audience. As many of you have undoubtedly 
noticed, the quality and timeliness of our publication has slipped greatly 
over the past two years. Many administrative and technical shortcomings 
led to our being suffocated by our own success. 

Our once-mighty editorial team has been reduced to a stafF of one 
(me), and since I am now actively involved in the day-to-day operations of 
my nonprofit organization, KnowledgeBase, Inc., I have been forced to 
streamline The UBP’s operations so that we can once again produce a 
quality publication. The first step in that operation is to completely edit 
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and update the current versión of The UBP (which will take quite some 
time), after which I will begin to edit and add the nearly 50,000 links we 
have received over the past year. 

You may ask—what can I do to help? Well, you can help by continuing 
to visit us regularly, and indulging us with patience as we handle our busi- 
ness. As you use the page, you may encounter dead links, or errors of other 
types—ifyou do, please let us know. We want to provide a quality informa- 
tion Service to you, and your continued support can help us to reach our 
goals. 

Once again, thankyou for your patience, understanding, and—most of 
all—your past, present, and future support. 

Sincerely, 

Derrick Brown 
Editor, The UBP 

Executive Director, KnowledgeBase, Inc. 

Even as Derrick began to let go, the Vanguard had been summoned, yet 
again, to Washington, DC. 

This time, Bill Clintons White House called. They called it a briefing. 
There was little room for discussion, debate, and making plans. Those days 
ended with the CBCF meeting in ’96. Regardless, this was the moment 
when Derrick believed he had—finally—found his people. There was no 
drama. No one was killed. There were no conspiratorial bombshells. No one 
jockeying for position. It was just a time for Derrick to take it all in, converse 
with his friends, take stock of where he was, and reflect on where we stood 
as a people. He contemplated what our relationship was, what it could and 
should be to the Internet, and to computing technology in general. 

And, after the meeting was over, D errick received an invitation to publicly 
reflect. He offered what he saw as our way forward. 

10 September 1999 

Andrew Glass 

Sénior Correspondent 

Cox Newspapers Washington Bureau 

400 North Capítol Street NW, Suite 750 

Washington, DC 20001-1536 

202.887.8318,202.331.1055 (FAX) 
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andyg(o)coxnews.com 
Dear Andrew, 

I just wanted to share some thoughts with you about the two-day briefing 
after I had taken time to pause and reflect... 

The White House briefing was organized in the midst of growing public 
concern over the Digital Divide. The group invited to the briefing repre- 
sents the vanguard that has already been working for several years to 
conquer this divide by creating compelling Internet content and by orga- 
nizing substantive infrastructure-building and training efForts targeted at 
African-Americans. 

My experience here has convinced me of certain truths that are evident and 
critical to the long-term impact our leadership can have in working to reduce 
the Digital Divide. Our efForts have to view computers and information tech- 
nology as *means* to produce the fruitful *end* of productive, skilled, pur- 
poseful people. To produce this end, we have to prioritize our investments: 

1. Our initial investment must be to foster a stronger sense of 
community and collaboration amongst the leaders of this move- 
ment—i.e., we must all see the same end, and channel our collective 
efForts towards that end. 

2. Our next investment must focus on building infrastructure (creat¬ 
ing technology centers in churches, schools, and community cen- 
ters) that grants access to disparate populations, and training that 
makes this access meaningful. 

3. Further investment must be made to open access to capital markets 
that will allow our leadership to build the capacity necessary to 
make significant impact. We must teach each other the leadership 
and entrepreneurial skills necessary to gain access to these markets. 

4. All subsequent investments must be made to continué developing 
compelling content targeted at these disparate groups. This content 
must be produced by companies that we collaborate to build. 

Feel firee to contact me with any further questions regarding the briefing 
via return email. 

Sincerely 
Derrick Brown 

Executive Director, KnowledgeBase (http://www.ubp.com/KB) 
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In 1999, Bill Clinton, precedinghis lastyearin office, organized a similar event of 
the African-American Internet vanguard. And who’s to say? l’m twenty-nine 
when this rolls around-, Iwas twenty-sixfor thefirst event. Might have been a little 
wiser second time around. 

That event was one ofthegreatestthingsl’ve evergone to in my lije. Because we 
were there for two days and I actually wrote a press release that the Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution ran verbatim, because they were not allowed access to the 
event. And I think on the last day one oftheir reporters got in there somehow but 
he didn’t know what was going on. So I gave him his story. And l’m a writer. So 
it's like, yeah, l’m putting together my notes because there’s an agenda that I’ve 
created here that I want to disseminate, andjust likeyou need a story, I need some 
ink. So there’s your story. 

And he ran that. That did a lot ofthingsfor me, because he ran it verbatim. 
Verbatim. And ifyou let me write my story, l’m going to come out looking pretty 
good. And l’m going to say what it is l’m trying to say. And I articulated I think a 
four-point agenda for where wegofrom here. And thefirstpart of that agenda 
was what Lee Bailey told me back in 1996. Contení is king. You have to gear all 
ofour efforts towards engaging, compelling content, because at the end ofthe day 
this is kind oflike a class, gettingpeople to learn about this stuffand learning how 
to leverage it. 

It’s the class thatyou’re required to take and because you’re required to take it, 
you re not that interested in it. So you’re going to have to figure out how to enter- 
tain folks with this stuff. Not entertain, not education. You have to do both of 
them at the same time where if you’re not into education, you’re not totally there 
for entertainment either. You’ve got to, you’ve got to figure out how to do this in a 
Creative way. That'sfirst andforemost, and that’s probably still thefirst ballet in 
the agenda. 

Back then the second bullet in the agenda was access. Folks have to have com- 
puters, folks have tobe wired. That’s a bigpolicy issue in 1999.1 worked that with 
the Urban League a little bit, that nextyear. Democratizing access. That’s not as 
biga deal now. Still big deal, just not as big a deal as it wasfifteen years ago. And 
third point was collaboration. As bad as it is, we worked together in 1996 as 
badly as the Universal Black Pages Teamfell apart. We’vegot to figure out how to 
make some synergy out of this, because there’s a wealth of talent in our 
community. 

It's a smallgroup, but it's a talented group, and we figure out how to bringthat 
group together, were going to be able to do something. And then the last point was 
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capital. Capital. Because I was taught, at Business Incubator ; you take care of 
thosefirstthree things, somebody orsome entity isgoingtofindfinancingforit. By 
the time you do all that legwork on thosefirst three points ofthe agenda, you 
might trip over the money. I saw lots and lots of money at that White House 
briefing. 

I saw Courtland Cox, man, I’ve met Courtland Cox at that briefing. He was 
the head ofthe Minority Business Development Agency, which I think is part of 
SBA. So this is a real, Uve civil rights icón who has engaged in the struggle. He’s 
been part ofSNCC. And now he's in the Clinton administration. That was like, 
hey, wow, oh, whoa. So that White House trip, man, that was the bees knees. 

So at this point, man, even in 1999,1 said, well, Ufe has been no crystal stair. 
But ifl look at where I’ve comefrom, even since 1994, part ofthe Black Gradúate 
Student Association, it’s like, hey, l’m not richfrom any ofthis, but I do have a 
wealth of knowledge and can see so far down the road now that there's just so 
much more to all ofthis. And this conceptl have around KnowledgeBase paid the 
same way. I get down the way I get down now because ofwhat I learned. Not so 
much what I know, it’s what I learned. Because there are far more things that I 
don’t know than I do know. And as long as l’m out there learning, l’m amassing 
a level of knowledge that will allow me to take advantage oflots of things that I 
might see that otherfolks don’t see. 

For Derrick, the work continued. And he connected with new friends, 
and oíd ones—like Anita Brown—to keep it going. 


Anita was oíd enough to be Derrick’s mother. She didn’t have a tenth of his 
education, and even less of his engineering expertise. But she had a gift for 
bringing people together, a desire to evangelize her own community to get 
Online. And, she had the hottest email list in town. And by town, I mean the 
country. 

WIRED magazine profiled Anita in 2000, inviting the Internet world to 
MEET ANITA BROWN: The Best-Known Black Woman on the Web. 1 
However, for most of the century she helped to usher in, Anita spoke through 
her website: BlackGeeksOnline. That’s where she told her story. That’s 
where she shared with the world the reason that black geeks existed. 

Black Geeks Online was launched in January 1996 to connect tech-savvy 
African Americans who are willing and eager to bridge the wideninggap between 
technology haves and have-nots. As of November 1999 over 25,000people have 
become members. 
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Why? Our experience indicates thatfrom South Central to South Jersey com- 
puting is a hará sell in the ’hood. Unlike baggy pants, hip-hop music, and drugs, 
Information Technology (IT) is rarely marketed to African Americans. Black 
geeks rarely appear in media ads-, there arefew (ifany) hardware and software 
ads in Emerge, Essence, Vibe, The Source, Black Enterprise; and the nerd and 
geek images associated with Computerprofessionals arestill considered “uncool.” 

Our "Taking IT to the Streets” offline expos have demonstrated that Net- 
literate volunteers make excellent trainers and role models: kids instruct other 
kids; women encourage reluctant women-, and Black entepreneurs own the com- 
panies that dónate the computers, multimedia software, dial-up Service, etc. We 
urge volunteers to share theirpersonal journeyfrom newbie to netizen, explaining 
where they started and how they gained training, experience, and a rewarding 
career. 

It's our aim tofoster technology awareness, creating the aha! experience. We 
find out what a child or adult ispassionate about and show them how the Internet 
can bring sounds, images, and information about Michael Jordán, Lauryn Hill, 
Will Smith, or Oprah right to the desktop. We use a culturally sensitive approach 
to introduce curious and often technophobicpeople to email, point-and-click, and 
surfing the Web. Then, because knowledge is power, we research and publish a 
"Taking IT to the Streets Net Guide” that points people tofree email, low-cost 
computers, and to Net-connected libraries, schools, shelters, and other community 
technology centers where free and low-cost classes are offered in their lócale. Once 
kids and adults getfired up about computers and the Net, the need increases for 
volunteers—virtual mentors, hands-on trainers, role models who can speak at 
churches, Boys & Girls Clubs, community tech centers, etc. 

Perhaps Anita—affectionately known by her online and offline friends, 
family, and fans alike as MissD.C .—had an inkling that she would one day be 
silenced, that her voice would no longer be audible, that her words would be 
hidden deep in archives that few people bother to dig through. Perhaps 
that s why she told her story, the blackgeeksonline story, the story of how 
she started a movement to Take IT to the Streets. She told that story so many 
times, in different ways every time. Each reflected a different and deeper 
perspective. 

In January 1996, BLACK GEEKS ONLINE was launched by Anita Brown 
with eighteen men and women from the mid-Atlantic States who are committed to 
increasing Computer literacy and Internet access among African Americans. 
Black Geeks Online is an Internet-based community organization that connects 
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people of color from around the world. Our purpose is to share our talents and 
time to promote Computer literacy and edúcate others about the power andpoten- 
tial of Internet technology. 

We are by no means all *geeks*. Our members inelude educators, students, 
community leaders, entrepreneurs, and government ojficials. Our most active 
members are, however, new media developers, contentproviders, webmasters and 
others who are serious geeks. Charter members inelude Melanet, Black On Black 
Communications, NetNoir Online, Information Brokers, Inc., interCHANGE, 
AutoNetwork, and Keep It Real Online. 

Mainly, we are connected digitally, sharing information and resources (new 
media developments, job announcements) and opportunities to share the tech¬ 
nology within our communities. Our D.C. "chapter” has been hosting popular 
offline gatherings since August 1996. We’re determined to get to know each other 
by more than just email addresses! Our members stretch across the U.S. and 
beyond toHawaii,Alaska, Cañada, Okinawa, U.K.,Abidjan, and Johannesburg. 
Our newsletter, <bLINKS>, is widely distributed via email among African 
Americans, many ofwhom only have access to email—not the world-wide web. 
And Heads A UP bulletins announce job opportunities, scholarship andfellow- 
ships, conference and more. We offer commercial ads in these publications for a 
nominalfee. 

Black Geeks Online publications are forwarded and reforwarded around the 
’Net (to The Drum lists, chapters of the National Society of Black Engineers, 
National Assn. of Black Journalists, the Black Data Processing Assn., the 400 
Black employees of Microsoft, and throughout the federal government, corporate 
America, and to small and lar ge colleges and universities). 

Anita Brown 

(a):-) MissDC 

Founder 

We reach several thousand African Americans—several times a week. 
Consequently, membership is steadily rising. JOIN TODAY and be assuredyoull 
be hooked up with this growing international movement! 

To hell with the sites that Derrick engineered with his two degrees. Push 
aside the millions David made in the marketplace. Tone down the voices 
Barry promoted. Disregard the Afros that William and Tim Jenkins tried to 
make Go. Set aside the lineages Tyronnes BBS tried to trace back; the 
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content that Lee made king; and the software that Kamal, Ken, and William 
turned black. Now to be fair, Anita would have said we needed all of them. 
And she would have been right. 

For most of her life, Anita had been a secretary. But by the end of it she 
had become the architect of a movement still waiting to peak. Everybody 
had their own agenda, their own idea of what needed to happen, a plan for 
what would make all things right with the world. But it was Anita—some- 
one with so little ego or money invested—who sat back, looked out onto the 
whole Internet world, and realized one, single-most important truth: a 
twenty-first-century revolution had to start with a revolution of 
technology. 

Anita was the one who realized that black people needed to reposition 
ourselves not just to one another, to capital, or to the realities ofwhite dom- 
inance. She realized that we must reposition ourselves to the technological 
tools that served to either support or resist white racial dominance. Anita 
realized that the revolution needed to be digitized and networked—not 
monetized—and that it must inelude citizens, government, educational 
institutions, and corporations. 

She never quite articulated it this way. Anita recognized that we had seen 
some success. But she also realized that somehow we still needed to refor- 
mat the hardware, recode the software, overwrite black software’s origin 
story. That story began to be written in 1960, the year that the Computer 
revolution’s vanguards at MIT abandoned their civil rights movement lead- 
ers organizing in the South. 

That’s when black softwares code first began to be written. It was a pro- 
gram designed to isolate us, restrain us, contain us, lockus up. 




Book Two 




Chapter Eleven 


GOLLISION COURSE 


No matter how far the Vanguard seemed to get, their progress was always 
constrained, prescribed, limited, like a dog on a chain that is only permitted 
to go so far before being choked by its collar. 

The Vanguard could not see their chains. But they were there, placed 
there from the very beginning when the Computer revolution first encoun- 
tered the black freedom struggle. That story begins in 1960. 


Adam Clayton Powell Jr. wasn’t the first black member of Congress elected 
in the twentieth century. But he was the first bad nigger in Congress. 1 He 
fought Jim Crow. He fought poli taxes. He fought racist senators like South 
Carolinas segregationist Strom Thurmond. Powell was the son of mixed- 
raced parents. His slick, straight hair looked as tight as a Dapper Dan pomade 
model. And if someone thought his skin resembled theirs in the slightest, 
Powell made it abundantly clear that he didn’t take shit from whitey—not 
on the streets of New York City not in its city council, not on the floor of 
Congress. 

Powell pastored Harlems famed Abyssinian Baptist Church. He was 
blessed with the gift of speech, the power to reach each Negro on every 
Street. 2 His silver tongue, black constituent base, and nearly two decades in 
Congress made Powell as formidable a foe as any lawmaker. 
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On July 14, 1961, Congressman Powell arrived at the Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Sheraton Hotel. His flaming tongue and unmuted audacity 
were well intact. An NAACP meeting packed the hotel ballroom. Powell 
stoked the crowd s passions from the beginning. First, he reminded them 
that much of the civil rights battle up to that point had been waged in the 
courts, myopically focused on overthrowingjim Crow. He said such passive, 
piecemeal and paltry legalisms were unfit for, and not enough to move, the 
cause forward fast enough. Powell reflected back just a few months into 
the past. He remembered the freedom rides. He conjured the sit-ins. This, he 
told the crowd, was the future. And, he congratulated those who partici- 
pated for their success. 

The struggle of the "sit-inners” and the Freedom Riders represents the hasic 
breakfrom legalisms. Their actions have stimulated and invigorated a demo- 
cratic process. Their cause is in harmony with the principies ofGod. Their suc¬ 
cess is indispensable for the furtherance of our national interests befare the 
congress of nations of the earth. Today, as a result, a catalytic agent has been 
injected into the House of America, so that the pretenders and the believers in 
Democracy are now clearly able to be counted and recorded. The piecemeal and 
tedious way of the courts has been thrust aside, and through the power of pas¬ 
sive turbulence, a bridge is being created between Democracy’s dream and 
Democracy’s reality. 

But Powell wasn’t satisfied. Ñor did he expect those gathered to be. They 
had to do more. Theirs had been a fight for the right to enjoy America’s pub- 
lic accommodations. But Powell believed they needed to set their sights 
higher. The Negro should not be limited to just busting down mere social 
barriers. They had to confront power where power lived. 

Therefore, tonight I cali for the immediate acceleration ofPhase Two ; namely, 
economic freedom. 

Powell held that crowd in the palm of his hands. 

Amen! 

Hallelujah! 

Tellit! 

Audience members waved one testifying hand in the air. The other 
flapped fans to cool themselves off. That room was hot! 

Powell wanted them riled up. He aimed to instígate a fight. He prepared 
the people for political battle, to take their anger to the streets. But before he 
provided that cali to action, Powell clarified the problem, as he saw it. 
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I shall not quote statistics. To do so would be a waste ofyour time and that of 
my staff. We know that the Afro-American is the last-hired, first-fired. We know 
that hepays a tax on being black, which makes him the lowest wage earner in this 
Nation. We know that he is quarantined, regardless of ability and education, so 
that his highest achievement can be the attainment ofonly creature comforts. We 
know that he composes the largest number of unemployed in this Nation today. 
We know that the new era of automation does not inelude him. We know that 
Government—local State and Federal—rigidly exeludes him orgives him token 
consideration at high levels and mass menialjobs at low levels. 

The new era of automation —that’s what the white boys at MIT so eagerly 
worked on. That is why they were so focused and could not be bothered by 
such inconsequential matters like ending racial discrimination. 

Powell didn’t have a PhD. He wasn’t a scientist. He had probably never 
read Cybernetics, MIT professor Norbert Wiener’s treatise on Control and 
Communication in the Animal and the Machine. But Powell also didn’t come 
to Congress fresh from some back-country holler. His parents were wealthy. 
He had earned two degrees. He took a bachelors from Colgate College, and 
walked away from Columbia University with a masters degree in religious 
education. 

Powell believed he did not need to read Wiener to understand why auto¬ 
mation would revolutionize the American economy. He did not believe he 
needed to be in a lab designing new computing machines to fully grasp what 
automation meant for the Negro. He knew the US government had a firm 
hand in directing how automation would impact American citizens. Powell 
knew that the most important thing to understand at the time wasn’t being 
taught at MIT. It was being lived by every black woman and man in America. 
Powell knew that America’s racial order preceded Wiener’s cybernetics by a 
hundred years—a century before the first IBM digital Computer ever left the 
manufacturing floor, or landed in a MIT lab. Powell believed that America’s 
racial politics, not the Computer, would dictate automation’s imperative and 
determine its impact. 

But Powell was concerned. The technological revolution kicked into high 
gear. Black people stood to fall further down the economic ladder. But 
Powell had the ways and means to do something about it. Just that year he 
had seized the chairmanship of the powerful congressional Education and 
Labor Committee. T his is why he whipped up that Philadelphia crowd. He 
did not just want to highlight the specter of automation for a country whose 
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public and prívate sectors failed to live up to its ideáis. Powell wanted to 
chastise and cali the public and prívate sectors to account. Their failures had 
not afforded the Negro the freedom to compete with white people on a level 
playing field. They certainly were not prepared to compete with the auto- 
mated machinery that threatened many of their livelihoods. Powell pushed 
immediate mass action. 

We do here and now callfor every American, with unparalleled militancy, to 
strike down the barriers ofthe economic blockade. We not only want to sit at the 
lunch counter, we want to work behind it! We not only want to ride the busses, we 
want to drive them! 3 

Days after calling for action, Powell took action of his own. He introduced 
the Manpower and Development Training Act. 4 After a year of wrangling 
and revisión, President John Kennedy ultimately signed into law the legisla- 
tion Powell had helped to engineer. 


Automation sat rather impatiently at the crossroads where civil rights and 
the Computer revolution first crossed paths. The great labor leader, unión 
president, and civil rights organizer A. Philip Randolph stood at that cross¬ 
roads in 1962. There, he staged a conversation with himself (and with the 
hundreds of delegates gathered with him for the Fourth Triennial Con- 
vention, and Thirty-Seventh Anniversary of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters). He looked backward. He looked ahead. He reflected. And 
then, he spoke. He was both resolute, and uncertain. 

Technological change cannot be stopped. 

But the great masses of the people should not be required to bear the 
brunt of the impact of this great automation revolution, which is shaking 
the world. 

The march of Science cannot be arrested. 

But what can be done about it? 

You cannot destroy the machine, you cannot stifle the invention ofvarious 
geniuses in the world. 

Then what is to be done? 

Powell thought he knew the way forward. He got John F. Kennedy to sign 
his prescriptions for advancing blacks in the new technological age into law, 
through the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962. Then he 
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hoped for the best. Randolph wasn’t so sure he had any answers. For all they 
had done or proposed to do, both Randolph and Powell seemed—perhaps 
for once in their lives—unconfident. 

They both stood at that crossroads together. They both saw the machin- 
ery of technological change barreling its way through, like a runaway train. 
But truth be told, neither of them fully appreciated what raced past their 
eyes. They saw the Computer revolution for what it was—what it was in 
1962, that is. Forget predicting. They could not even imagine what impact 
the Computer revolution would have on black futures. But how could they? 
And how could everyday black folk? Many of them didn’t have the luxury to 
prognosticate or imagine, or daré to dream. They were so far removed from 
the computing Systems that were, at that very moment, remaking the world. 


Adam Clayton Powell Jr., A. Philip Randolph, Martin Luther King Jr., and 
Bayard Rustin openly lamented what they thought automation would bring 
to black America. They also warned about the dangers of “cybernation.” But 
for each of them, automation and cybernation occupied one side of a single 
coin. Dr. Donald N. Michael helped other civil rights activists, professors, 
technologists, policy makers, and planners to understand. But there was a 
very real difference between automation and cybernation, and this differ- 
ence made the Outlook for black America even more bleak. 

Dr. Michael eamed his first degree, in physics, from Harvard; his second, 
in sociology, from the University of Chicago. He returned to Harvard to get 
a PhD in social psychology. In 1962 he was the director of planning and 
research for the Peace Research Institute, located in Washington, DC. 
During this time, he took an interest in understanding how the new Com¬ 
puter revolution would impact every aspect of society. 

Michaels book Cybernation: The Silent Conques? started its journey right 
there at that same crossroads where Powell and Randolph stood contem- 
plating automation’s impact on the Negro. Imagine the conversation that 
might have taken place had they actually been allowed to meet face-to-face at 
that crucial intersection: congressman to unión leader to technology plan- 
ner. Michael could help them see what they had not, and could not. 

Powells and Randolph’s concerns about automation were based on what 
they lived and knew about black people’s past in America. This was some- 
thing that Michael could never fully appreciate. But Michael knew technol¬ 
ogy. Powell and Randolph did not have Michaels depth of knowledge in 
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that area, but all of them knew very well how government and prívate indus- 
try worked. 

Technological change cannot be stopped. 

Yes, you are right. 

We know the era ofautomation does not inelude the Negro. 

Well, at least not in the way you think. 

Then what is to be done? 

First you must be willing to consider a possibility that you may have 
never entertained. 

Powell and Randolph were reasonable and dignified genüemen. They enjoyed 
a good debate. Ihey were always happy to entertain a newperspective. 

Please, continué. 

Hiere is a very good possibility that automation is so different in degree 
as to be a profound difference in kind, and that will pose unique problems 
for society, challenging our basic valúes and the ways in which we express 
and enforce them. 

So, what are we missing? What do we need to know in order to understand 
what automation meansfor the Negro? 

We have to know something of the nature and use of automation and 
computers. 

We know what automation is. 

I know you very well do. Your work in industry and government makes 
you familiar with the fact that automation is made up of devices that auto- 
matically perform sensing and motor tasks, replacing or improving on 
human capacities for performing these functions. 

Yes. 

But computers do something a little bit different. The Computer is com- 
posed of devices that perform, very rapidly, routine or complex logical 
and decision-making tasks, replacing or improving on human capacities 
for performing these functions. 

So ifAdam and I wanted the building trades to be automated, that would 
not mean inventing machines to do the various tasks now done by black men 
and w ornen? 

Yes, you are right. 
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Rather, buildings would be redesigned so that they could be built by 
machines ? 

Correct. One might invent an automatic bricklayer, but it is more likely 
that housing would be designed so that bricks would not need to be laid. 

We see. So a black man or woman could stillfind agoodjob in the housing 
industry ifshe or he knows how to design homes that did not need bricks ? 

Precisely. 

But,you do understand... 

Yes, I know. I know. There is an increasingly lopsided Negro-to-white 
unemployment ratio as the dock, factory, and mine operations where 
Negroes have hitherto found their steadiest employment are cybernated. 
This, plus the handicaps of bias in hiring and lack of educational opportu- 
nity, leaves Negroes very few chances.... 

Exactly. Then what is to be done? 

Michael would not have been able to provide an answer to their questions at 
that juncture of the conversation—had it happened and proceeded as imag- 
ined. Michael still had yet to fully explain what cybemation meant. 

Had he continued, Michael would have simplified things a bit further for 
them, in the same way he would have had to for 9.9 out of 10 other US citi- 
zens. “Cybemation” referred to the mechanized production of goods, aided 
by a Computer. It included the automated processing of data. Cybemation 
referred to the systemic and regulatory communication and control rela- 
tionship between human beings and computers. A “cybernated” system— 
again, simply put—included a production process governed by a Computer. 
The machine can process production data. It could “leam” from that data 
(i.e., memorize, interpret, and analyze). It could use what it “learned” to reg¬ 
úlate a continuous production process with minimal human intervention. 6 

Putting on his social and institutional planning hat, Michael further 
would have pointed out the two levels at which human beings engage with 
cybernated systems. First, there are programmers. They encode the logic, 
and write the instmctions (the algorithm, the program, the software) that 
the Computer will process. The programmer also creates the instmctions the 
Computer will use to copy and store both its inputs (software) and outputs 
(data) onto magnetic tape. The second type of human agent that engages a 
cybernated system is the technician. The technician merely inputs the 
required software from the tape on which it was stored, into the Computer. 
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The Computer then executes the pre-programmed instructions. The techni- 
cian makes sure the machine continúes to work as designed. The technician 
troubleshoots. The technician helps other users make the Computer do what 
it is supposed to do. But, the Computer technician does not fundamentally 
alter the Systems hardware, software, or the system itself. 

Michael’s crude example also outlined an equally as crude, but useful, 
theory. It explains how cybernation produces valué. Further, it explains who 
has, and how one gains, power in a technological (computational) society. 
Cybernation made decision-making easier and more efíicient. Prívate indus- 
try benefited; it increased the speed and scale of production. In turn it 
increased revenue. Governments benefited; it facilitated more efíicient, 
mass decision-making. Cybernation helped govemment better manage its 
citizens. It made them easier to govem, regúlate, and control. Cybernation 
made it easier to design and engineer a society according to the goals and 
interests of the State. 

Michaels explained that one’s relationship andproximity to technology— 
computing systems—determines one’s technological power. As an example, 
let’s place the Computer system at the top of a pyramid. Just below it are prí¬ 
vate industry executives who own the system. They control its manufacture 
and distribution. Heads of State and those leading government agencies and 
institutions stand in very cióse proximity. They can exert influence over 
private industry by providing incentives or disincentives to comply with 
governmental prerogatives. We cali this regulation. 

Overlapping industry executives and heads of State, and sitting somewhere 
in between or just below, are those who design Computer systems. This 
ineludes a range of people in occupations such as research scientists, mathe- 
maticians, designers, hardware and software developers, engineers, statisti- 
cians, research analysts, and the like. Toward the bottom lie your technicians. 
Then users. Then those with little or no connection to computers. 

Adam Clayton Powell and A. Philip Randolph both wanted the same 
thing. They wanted to see and make a way for the Negro to access, achieve, 
and attain economic security, freedom, and power. What they had not fully 
realized was how much that visión would be determined by the Negros 
relationship to computing, and a new form of technological power. Had 
they, and those like them, had the opportunity to engage in that imagined 
conversation with Donald Michael, they might have been able to more 
adroitly plot and plan a way forward. 
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But Randolph and Powell were already approaching the ends of their 
careers, and their lives. And neither the Union Hall ñor the Congress was 
the best place to learn about, discuss, and take the time to plan the future. 
Doing so in their twenties would have been a better time. A higher educa- 
tion institution, especially an elite school of Science and engineering that 
was embedded in both industry and government, would have been a more 
appropriate place. But it was already too late. And, apparently, institutions 
like this did not quite welcome Negroes. 


On Friday, August 6, 1965, President Lyndon Johnson stood at a Capitol 
rotunda podium, poised to sign the most far-reaching and impactful civil 
rights legislation in US history. Civil rights leaders, from Rosa Parks, to Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., Rev. Ralph David Abemathy, and others, looked 
on. They smiled triumphantly. They were hopeful about the future. The 
president signed the Voting Rights Act into law. By stroke of a presidential 
pen, black people had seized and secured the greatest power ever at their 
disposal: the franchise. 

Just four days earlier, however, the US Department of Labor began the 
week churning out a relatively uncelebrated news release. The weekly news 
digest regularly filled itself with the problem of Negro employment. The 
August 2 edition, authored by US Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz, lead 
with the headline: “Heads-on Collision Course for Civil Rights and Auto- 
mation.” The news release proffered two immutable truths. 

Cali it automation, cybernation or age ofthe robots, the technological revolu- 
tion is here and here to stay-, cali it civil rights, or equal opportunity or "peaceable 
protest for freedom now," it is equally evident that the Negro revolution is here. 

These lines faded into the long shadow cast by the end of the week’s vot¬ 
ing rights victory. Johnson was privileged to pay in full one of America’s long 
overdue promissory notes. But his labor secretary ended his weekly memo 
with this cryptic reality check: 

Hiere are machines now which canplay excellent games ofcheckers, and they 
canplaypretty goodgames ofchess; they canplay afair hand ofbridge-, they can 
interpret books. They are doing in a good many ways skilled as well as unskilled 
jobs in the economy. They have no hands but they can tabúlate checks, and they 
make no mistakes. They have no eyes andyet they watch over the industrial proc- 
ess without ever blinking. It has taken only thirty years to movefrom thefantasy 
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of'Rossum’s Universal Robot” to the reality ofUnivac and its brother computers, 
and today’s reality is morefantastic than thefiction ofthe 1920’s. 

To some, Wirtz’s words read like a primer on the days’ advances in com- 
puterization and artificial intelligence. But they were not. Wirtz offered a 
prescient declaration about where the Negro stood in comparison to the 
times’ “thinking” machines. 

When the US government predicted the collision between the civil rights 
revolution and the Computer revolution, it did not imagine a fender hender 
that left both equally damaged. It imagined a collision that left the Computer 
revolution unscathed, and the civil rights revolution twisted and mangled 
up within it. Why did this collision and its predicted outcome seem so 
inevitable? 



Chapter Twelve 


THE REVOLUTION, BROUGHT 
TO YOU BY IBM 


On July 23,1965, President Lyndon Johnson issued Executive Order 11236. 
The order established the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice. Johnson just called the group The 
Commission. It had twenty members, and the president appointed them all 
himself, including its chairman, the Attorney General of the United States 
Nicholas Katzenbach. The order mandated that the commission inquire into 
the causes ofcrime and delinquency, measuresfor their prevention, the adequacy 
oflaw enforcement and administration of justice, and thefactors encouraging 
respect or disrespectfor law, at the national, State, and local levels, and make such 
studies, conduct such hearings, and request such information as it deems appro- 
priatefor this parpóse. 

Katzenbach organized The Commissions investigative work by forming 
sepárate, independent task forces. He charged each to focus on one or more 
crime and law enforcement matters. One task forcé focused on pólice, pub- 
lic safety, and narcotics. One assessed the crime problem. Another targeted 
organized crime, corrections, and the courts. There were others. But the 
president and Katzenbach invested a considerable stake in The Commissions 
Task Forcé on Science and Technology. 
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Fall carne, and Watts still simmered. Nearly fifty years of Negro silence had 
stripped away its very soul. 1 Tired, as one man put it, ofbeingpushed around 
by you white people, Watts finally woke. The sprawling urban community 
had confmed three-quarters of Los Angeles’s black residents. For six long, 
sweltering August days in 1965, it raised its voice. That voice reverberated 
against a cacophonous torrent of rocks and gunfire, broken Windows and 
Molotov cocktails. As one, giant, clenched, and raised black fist, Watts rose. 
It raised itself up to become a towering national beacon for a newfound 
black power. 

But by the time the LAPD and 14,000 National Guardsmen ended their 
six-day, fifty-four-square-block siege, thirty-four souls—all of them black— 
lay bloodied and still. Another thousand nursed injuries. Four thousand 
shuffled their way, handcuffed, through pólice car and jail cell revolving 
doors. Forty million dollars’ worth of buildings, businesses, automobiles, 
and other neighborhood property smoldered in ashes. 

White Los Angeles searched for explanations. Parochial and paternalis- 
tic, they thought their blacks had it better than any in the country, espe- 
cially compared to the South. Watts caught them off guard. Watts’s sudden 
resistance required an answer. Public ofEcials, professors, and newsmen 
produced many of them. All exploited Los Angeles’s and the American 
public’s rapt attention. Two weeks after the uprising ended, California gov- 
ernor Pat Brown appointed a commission of his own. He tapped former 
CLA director Roy McCone to lead the group. Brown tasked the group to 
develop a comprehensive and detailed chronology and description ofthe disor- 
ders. The governor also charged the group to propose steps that govern- 
ment, prívate enterprise, and citizens could take to ensure Watts never 
happened again. 

McCone s commission delivered its 101-page report on December 2, 
1965. The report’s title, Violence in the City, said it all. The title defined the 
situation as the commission saw it. Watts connected black Los Angeles’s nat¬ 
ural tendency toward crime and violence to white Los Angeles’s innate fears. 
The report downplayed how many “rioters” participated. It said it was just 
the riffraff. New York governor Nelson Rockefeller, and the New York City 
mayor used the same explanation to explain away the Harlem and Rochester 
riots that rocked their respective cities in the summer of 1964. Long- 
standing and pervasive pólice brutality had fueled Watts’s frustrations. But 
the commission’s report focused on education and work. Negroes had had 
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too little of each, for too long. That s why they rioted, the report explained. 
They were equipped to do nothing else. 

But just as the commission ended its work, two political Science profes- 
sors delved deeper, and uncovered a contradictory story. According to the 
professors—one from the University of California, Los Angeles, the other 
from Yale University—almost 40 percent of Watts’s black population par- 
ticipated in the uprising. Thirty-five thousand adults participated directly. 
Others observed and supported those who participated. Three out of every 
four thought the days-long rebellion yielded a favorable outcome. The pro¬ 
fessors said the revolt touched the entire black community. They debunked 
the commission’s so-called riffraff theory. And, members of the community 
refused to define the weeks actors and actions as deviant. 

The contrasting reports were compelling, at least to the kinds of people 
who read such things. But neither could compete with the number of eyeballs 
that CBS s Special Report drew from across Los Angeles and throughout the 
nation. On December 7,1965, the network debuted “Watts: Riot or Revolt.” 


A rapidly crescendoing bugle cali opened the broadcast, sounding like the 
start from one of Walt Disneys war propaganda films. The words 
A Presentation ofCBS News sat simply, within a small, white frame, just left of 
center on the otherwise black televisión screen. As its revelry peaked, the 
frame faded to black, leaving just a three-dimensional logo. CBS NEWS. 

The film opened right in the middle of a nighttime Street scene. One tall 
Street lamp exposed a light, hovering fog. It illuminated tense confrontation. 
A white cop stood near a parked vehicle’s hood, his rifle trained on a black 
man standing at the car s rear. The black man stood silent, hands hoisted 
high into the air. Hands up high, the officer commanded. You can lift ’em 
higher ’an ihat, he shouted, exposing a tinge of sarcasm. First one drops their 
hands is a dead man. 

Steady gun pops broke the silence. They’re off in the background, but they 
let the man know the officer s threat is real. The screen rapidly cut to succes- 
sive moving images. White cops fired rifles and semiautomatic weapons into 
the darkness. Bursts ofwhat sounded like cannon fire accompanied them. 

Then, a televisión newsmaris voice broke in. The voice emulated Rod 
Serling’s style—prescient, authoritative, every word carefully enunciated as 
if each syllable were pregnant with meaning. 
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An absolutely incredible scene. A gun batile, in the middle ofBroadway.. .the 
streets ofLos Angeles. A small army ofpolicemen, mostofthem carrying shotguns. 
National guardsmen, riding jeeps with thirty-caliber machine guns. Bodies ofsev- 
eral Negroes who have been shot already in this batile, stretched out beside the 
curb. Acres and acres of broken glass. Burned, looted stores, offices. And now this 
hunt. Like something out of a bad war movie. A Western, perhaps. Policemen on 
the rooftops, in the streets. They think now they'vefound the men they were after. 

After the dramatic teaser, KNXT-Los Angeles news correspondent Bill 
Stout took over. He narrated the unfolding story as images paraded across 
the screen. Voices teased upcoming statements by some of the dramas key 
players. 

I believe it started 400years ago, one man says, while another explains that 
“rioting” was their community s only recourse. Rather than listen, the pólice 
just want to beat my brains out. 

The next scene cut quickly to a government meeting room. We cannot, 
Governor... uhh... tellyou any one particular reason why the riots took place. 
McCone spoke with a slight grin. They were perfunctory words; the gover¬ 
nor knew full well what the report said. 

Stout provided context and gave his audience a simple, neat, tidy, and 
impenetrable frame, before they immersed themselves in the drama. 

Tonight’s CBS Reports. The question of Watts. Was it a local riot, or the begin- 
ningofa national revolt? What started it? What stopped it? Will there be another 
Watts? John McCone has just presented Governor Edmund Brown of California 
his investigating committee’s report seeking answers to just such questions. I hese 
findings are an integral part ofwhatfollows, the CBS Reports study of the princi¬ 
pal events and causes ofthe nightmare in Watts. 

Titillating, anxiety provoking, powerful, Watts: Riot or Revolt ran for cióse 
to an hour. It would be the first time the Computer industry, represented by 
its market leader, had put its interests in the so-called race problem on full 
display for the nation, and the world, to witness. 


Cymbals crashed, practically cutting off narrator Bill Stout s final introduc- 
tory words. Then, more revelry, while televisión cameras guided viewers 
slowly through Watts’s destruction. A bombed-out shopping center reduced 
to iron and rubble. Papers, sheetrock, and concrete were strewn about as 
if they were the remnants of World War II. Entryways gaped where walls 
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once stood. Iron frames affixed to rooftops exposed rust once covered by 
business signs. 

Then, quite literally out of the blue, three letters emerge from the wreck- 
age. Swelling in size as they seized more of the screen s territory International 
Business Machines trademarked logo triumphantly occupied the screen’s 
center. A voice announced, International Business Machines. IBM Presents, 
CBS Reports: Watts, Riot or Revolt. 

No one would have put the two, IBM and Watts, together. One towered 
over its neighbors among the buildings lining Wilshire Blvd. It sat just a 
short hop from Hollywood and Beverly Hills. The other lay a considerable 
distance to the south on Interstate 10. Professionals, managers, bookkeep- 
ers, typists, clerks, duplicating machine and Computer operators took up 
residence in one. But not more than about a hundred such folks could be 
found in the other. One surrounded itself with innovation, resources, and 
privilege. The other seemed to have accepted that theirs was a ghetto slum. 
One was almost entirely white, the other black, and those who lived in each 
scarcely walked the other s streets. 

So what brought these two starkly contrasted worlds together in the sum- 
mer of 1965? More pointedly, what was IBM doing in the middle of the 
Watts riots? Televisión facilitated this uncharacteristic moment of collec- 
tive, urban miscegenation. The experience, for the millions ofviewers capti- 
vated by the new technology s magic, seemed as real as the revolution itself. 


In 1965, IBM raced—against no one but itself really—to dominate a bur- 
geoning computing industry. Headquartered in Armonk, New York, the 
company, in 1965 alone, built or acquired twenty-eight new facilities. Three 
million square feet of manufacturing space sprawled across the globe, from 
East Fishkill, New York; north to Toronto, Cañada; south to Raleigh, North 
Carolina; east to Vimercate, Italy; and west to San José, California. IBM, 
together with its intemational subsidiary, World Trade Corporation, boasted 
a global footprint. It had accumulated more than $3 billion in total assets, 
took in nearly a half billion dollars in profits, increased its stock price to $6 
per share, mushroomed to 172,445 employees, and, it ranked among the top 
ten companies on Fortune Magazine’s new top 500 list of US companies. 2 
There wasn’t a competitor in sight, and IBM had been dodging antitrust law- 
suits since 1952. 
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IBM’s chairman, Thomas J. Watsonjr., reported to the companys share- 
holders in a letter that introduced the year’s annual report. He described that 
the companyhad conducted the most intensive engineering, manufacturing, and 
marketing effort in history to launch its most significant product in its history 
to thatpoint. The IBM System/360 featured the company’s groundbreaking 
solid-state technology. It produced a smaller, faster, more flexible, and versa- 
tile family of Computer systems. They were built to meet what IBM described 
as unprecedented demand spanning the wide field of data processing. The 
cover of that year’s annual report captured the achievement’s significance. 
Hiere, a fishbowl view of its Poughkeepsie, New York, “programming cen- 
ter” filled the page. It was the largest commercial center in the world. The doc- 
ument explained that the facility was part of a worldwide network of IBM 
centers developing the step-by-step programs of instruction which enable 
System/360 to solve a vastrange of complex problems. 

IBM’s historical corporate entanglements put them in Southern California 
as early as 1916. But it wasn’t until 1958 that the company established a 
moreprominentfootholdintheregion.ThatyearIBMbuilta234,000-square- 
foot office building for its Western Regional Headquarters, just west of 
downtown Los Angeles. It was fifteen miles, a ninety-minute drive, north- 
west from Watts. The office housed IBM’s Data Processing División. The 
hub processed business and scientific data for customers in twelve sur- 
rounding States, as well as Hawaii and Alaska. 


The explanation could be simple. IBM was a billion-dollar Corporation. The 
airwaves were made for advertising, and “Watts: Riot or Revolt” was just 
good televisión. From the dawn of commercial TV in 1941, CBS actively 
experimented with the technology’s capabilities. It launched the CBS 
Televisión Audience Research Institute in 1944 to document its observa- 
tions. 3 It studied televisión s visual appeal and deciphered why certain tele¬ 
visión programs attracted certain audiences and not others. It scrutinized 
the voice qualities and body features that produced an authoritative news 
anchor. 

When CBS aired its first sponsored televisión program in 1946, the 
broadcaster narrowed its research focus. It wanted to assess whether a spe- 
cific new format—televisión news—could thrive. It already knew that tele¬ 
visión had great power to communicate through visual images. It used 
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newsreel footage, still photographs, and animated maps to manufacture and 
communicate a sense of gravity and importance to newsworthy events. 4 

CBS also benefited at the time from a new venture. It partnered with 
former advertising executives Philip McHugh and Peter Hoffman, and 
University of Chicago anthropologist Lloyd Warner. Just a fewyears earlier, 
Warner had formed Social Research Incorporated (SRI). Warner convinced 
McHugh and Hoffman to join. As the first televisión news “consultan ts,” 
McHugh’s and Hoffman’s role would be to sell research to broadcasters. 
They started by teaming up with four SRI sociologists to conduct the first 
audience research on televisión news. 5 

They discovered that televisión was a “class conflicted médium.” Televisión 
in general particularly appealed to the middle and lower classes. The médium 
provided content and characters with whom they could identify. But televi¬ 
sión news in particular attracted those at society’s higher echelons. These 
country club elites favored programming that mirrored themselves and the 
worlds they lived in. 

But opportunity lay between the clashing perspectives about televisión news. 
Middle- and lower-class people liked televisión news when it featured relevant 
content about their local living and working environment. Highly visual and dra- 
matic content appealed to them especially. This made weather-related news 
appealing; it was useful. It also made crime news alluring; it was dramatic. 

Televisión news’ visual and dramatic appeal also had much to do with 
ushering the black masses to televisión in the early 1960s. Blacks shifted 
from being low to high media users practically overnight. Why? Because tel¬ 
evisión featured visual, local, dramatic and—most of all—relevant content 
about civil rights. 6 

In any case, KNXT wanted to produce more effective programming. It 
wanted to garner higher ratings. It really wanted to increase advertising rev- 
enue. KNXT did not know how to do it on its own, so it called on SRI. Los 
Angeles’s televisión market was, like televisión itself, conflicted, with audi- 
ences split across the same class dividing lines. 

CBS had already received a national Peabody Award for the kind of news 
programming it began to produce. 

In a year when the intelligent, adult televisión audience has heen consistently 
short-changed by networks wooing teenagers, CBS Reports stands out as a heart- 
ening exception to the trend. Judicious selection of material, first-rate editing, and 
superb production have been the hallmarks ofevery CBS Reports programé 
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But when SRI’s McHugh canvassed mundane corridors beyond the 
Hollywood Hills, everyday people were quite emphatic. Televisión news- 
men were over their heads and conceited. They trained their cameras on peo¬ 
ple and surroundings far removed from everyday people’s realities. The 
masses wanted action, not droning chatter. They want to see life as they 
experienced it—moving, not standing still like some out-of-touch podium- 
perched politician peppering the public with highfalutin words. The masses 
wanted the cameras pointed where they lived. On their streets. On their 
people. McHugh delivered this news to KNXT, and strongly recommended 
the station follow its precise instructions. 

One month later Watts ignited. KNXT and Los Angeles’s viewers got 
what they wanted. KNXT had heeded its consultant’s advice, down to the 
word. And Watts felt like a gifted opportunity to experiment. 


Chaos erupted, and CBS cameramen stormed Watts’s wide, suburban-like 
streets like it was D-Day. Bill Stout had been a newspaper man. He had written 
for the Los Angeles Times before he j oined CBS. Stout covered Watts on nightly 
newscasts throughout the six days’ upheaval. He had a face for televisión, a 
voice for radio, and a seemingly authoritative command over the facts of the 
city—its people, its players, its politics. He fit CBS’s formula for success. And, 
like the newsmen of his day, he assumed two roles—repórter and commenta- 
tor. He brought stories to the public, and he distilled meaning for them. 

Watts: Riot or Revolt seemed to be designed and engineered straight from 
the CBS Audience Institute and SRI blueprint. The fifty-minute broadcast 
provided “eyewitness” accounts directly from Watts’s buming streets. LAPD 
officers marched hundreds deep. Fourteen-thousand National Guard troops 
parachuted in for extra muscle and firepower. Watts’s black citizens, gathering 
on Street comers and in churches and meeting halls, tried to explain their 
actions. A CBS newsman to make sense of it all for the American viewing 
public completed the cast. 

Stout put his official sources in front of his viewers. An aloof and (literally) 
distant Mayor Sam Yorty made comments for cameras during layovers between 
flights to previously scheduled speaking engagements. Pólice Chief William 
Parker, a former military officer and lawyer, upheld orders both lawful and 
racial. In the mayor’s absence, he exercised virtually full control over the city. 
Dr. Daniel Patrick Moynihan also graced the cameras to offer much-needed 
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Solutions to the array of urban problems on display in Watts throughout that 
week. Moynihan was a sociologist and researcher at the MIT-Harvard Joint 
Center for Urban Studies. He was an expert on urban conditions and the 
underclass black folk who lived in them. He was a labor secretary and apol- 
ogist for President Lyndon Johnsons War on Poverty. 

The broadcast featured a crime drama on a scale no McHugh focus group 
could have ever imagined. And CBS crafted a dramatic narrative for the pub- 
lic, one full of people they could love and hate, identify with and fear. 

Violence produced all this. The burning and looting, the shooting and beating 
went onfor nearly a week. The evils which can be endured with patience as long 
as they are inevitable, seem intolerable as soon as hope can be entertained of 
escaping them. 

Stout s quote errs slightly. Nonetheless, he skipped over decades of South 
Los Angeles’s history of forced segregation, brutal real estáte redlining, inad- 
equate transportation, and staggering pólice brutality. 

In the past twenty-five years, more than 300,000 Negroesfrom other parts of 
the United States have come to Los Angeles in the hopes of escaping evils they had 
endured with patience. But on the night of Wednesday, August the 11 th, that 
patience ran out. 

Fire lit up a televisión screen darkened by nightfall. Dissonant sirens 
invaded, unnerving any viewer. Rapidly edited scenes panned the chaos 
while black voices pierced the silence. 

KILL THE WHITE MAN 

Kill the white man. 

Get ’em! 

In the background, a sinister voice chuckled. It exuded a kind of murderous 
release. 

Get the white man. 

Kill the white maní 

Stout s voice broke through the noise. 

It was the most widespread, most destructive racial violence in American his¬ 
tory. White people driving through the riot area were considered fair game, 
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whether young or oíd, men or women. Their cars were battered, their drivers 
stoned and beaten—and the cars were burned. 

CBS had produced an American race war, practically live for Los Angeles’s 
televisión audience. The nation’s most flagrant fears played out on the screen 
even more powerfully than they once had when Birth ofa Nation pictured a 
similar narrative fifty years before. 

Yes. IBM could have been simply hitching its wagons to what Watts: Riot 
or Revolt represented, a public demonstration of the very best the new tele¬ 
visión technology had to offer. Yes, IBM, and a small handful of similarly 
dominant corporations, routinely dabbled in this kind of sponsor-driven 
brand association. 

But perhaps IBM wanted to do more than associate its corporate brand 
with the broadcast. Maybe it intended its sponsorship to communicate 
something different. After all, the company had spent millions being very 
intentional about how the industry and the public perceived it. Perhaps 
IBM’s corporate eyes viewed Watts the same way Stout s viewers were see- 
ing it depicted on the screen. 


When Watts: Riot or Revolt aired, the single-sponsor era, and the mantra he 
who pays the piper calis the tune, still prevailed. 8 In fact, it would not have 
been out of the ordinary at the time for a Corporation like IBM not only to 
pay the piper and cali the tune, but to have proposed the idea in the first 
place, a practice it started backwhen the company first sponsored the airing 
of the 1960 Olympics. 9 That is, IBM may have very well initiated the broad¬ 
cast’s production. 

Maybe IBM pushed CBS to produce Watts: Riot or Revolt. Maybe affixing 
its corporate mark to the documentary meant IBM agreed with its message. 
If so, what message about Watts—its people, its actions, and the city, State, 
and nation’s response—did IBM align itselfwith? 

Stout s news report appeared to balance opposing explanations about what 
happened in Watts and its significance. But rather than position himself as ful- 
crum, balancing the weighted opinions advanced by both sides, newsman Bill 
Stout did more than tip the scales to the side where power already resided. 

Stout s voice led the way. He marshaled statistics to paint a simple picture. 
Few of the rioters had graduated from high school. Many of them were illit- 
erate. A third of the adults were unemployed; most on welfare. Most of the 
kids were dropouts, from broken homes. 
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Most residents are newcomers, who joined the modern gold rush to 
California over the past twenty-five years. Many are newcomers from the most 
backward parts ofthe deep South—poor and ignorant Negroes who have no 
skills to ojfer a hig city employer. No desirefor classroom learning, not even 
the knowledge ofhow to Uve in urban surroundings, ojien not even the knowl- 
edge ofhow to use plumbing. They crowd together, these back country refugees, 
a thousand new ones every month piling into Los Angeles, and theyfind in the 
land of golden promise that there are still white lawmen, white merchants, 
white landlords. 

Did these poor fools think they were going to escape American white 
supremacy’s long reach when they moved out West? Stout seemed to think 
they did. He argued that people’s naive sensibility that they could escape 
white supremacy’s stranglehold is what fueled their frustration. That, he 
said, was the fuel that lit the spark that ignited the city. 

Chief Parker entered the documentary next. He framed Watts’s turmoil 
just as Stout had. Parker, however, took aim at civil rights leaders. 

They’re constantly tryingto reach these groupsforpolitical balance of power by 
catering to their emotions. You're dislocated. You’re abused . . . because ofyour 
color . . . your progenitors were oppressed. You haven't been given the share of 
materialistic things you’re entitled to. 

Parker was skinny. His eyes drooped, and his jowls sagged. His crew cut 
looked like it remained untouched from his military days. He had a legití¬ 
mate slur. And ifyou put aside that he lived in Southern California, your ears 
could catch the accent of a slight, Southern drawl. He didn’t spread Southern 
justice like Alabama’s Bull Connor. He exuded the same vehemence, but 
spared his fire hose. 

Parker made it plain to Stout. 

Many of these people, in ourpresent system are notin aposition to set into the 
economy and become affluent unless somebody hands it to them. 

Parker also reminded Stout that civil disobedience erodes respect for law 
and order. Sitting on the other side of Parker’s desk, Stout teed Parker up for 
another swing at Los Angeles’s rioting Negro population. 

Do you think that what happened was simply a racial manifestation ofdisre- 

spectfor law, or do you see it as something related to the social and economic 

strivings ofthe Negro? 

I think all those factors are involved. 
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In creating the situation, where was thefailure? The city? The county? The 
schools? 

Indignant and practically rising from his seat, Parker launched in. 

This is one of the difficulties in meeting this, it s that we’re trying to find a 
failure, other than the people themselves. 

Agitated, he continued to set the record straight. 

They carne in and flooded a community that wasn’t prepared to meet 
them.... We didn’t ask these people to come here, and suddenly they want 
our total community to adjust itself to... a small segment that has suddenly 
come in and taken over a section. I think this is unreasonable. I think that 
we’re almost sadistic in the way that we’re trying to punish ourselves over 
this thing without realizing what we have destroyed, which is a sense of 
responsibility for our own actions. 

Stout did nothing to push back against Chief Parker. Rather than challenge 
any of Parker’s explanations or premises, he insisted that most whites share 
Parker's views. 

Hard-nosed and convincing as Parker carne across to Los Angeles’s 
whites, Secretary Moynihan got to deliver the expert explanations for view- 
ers. After all, Moynihan’s words earlier that year had been prophetic. Just five 
months before Watts erupted, Moynihan had completed and distributed his 
newreport, The Negro Family: The Case for National Action. 

The effort, no matter how savage and brutal, ofsome State and local govern- 
ments to thwart the exercise ofthose rights is doomed. The nation will notput up 
with it—leastofall theNegroes. 

Moynihan strayed from Parker and Stout’s definition of the situation. He 
acknowledged that the Negros position followed America’s slave trading 
legacy. Despite his departure from Stout and Parker, though, Moynihan still 
ended up at the same place. 

The evidence — notfinal, but powerfully persuasive—is that the Negro family 
in the urban ghettos is crumbling. A middle-class group has managed to save 
itself, but for vast numbers of the unskilled, poorly educated, city working class 
the fabric of conventional social relationships has all but disintegrated, he 
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pronounced. So longas this situation persists, the cycle ofpoverty and disadvan- 
tage will continué to repeat itself. These words introduced Moynihan’s sev- 
enty-five-page solution for halting the cycle. 

A slaphappy Moynihan smacked his desk as he offered his solution to the 
problem. 

We got to get men to work! A man can't run hisfamily ifhe doesn't have a 
job.... Creatingjobsfor men is no secret. We know how to do it. We’vejust gotta 
get it olear in ourminds, eitherwe do it, orwe’regonna spoil this beautiful country 
of ours—and that means spoiling those pretty white suburbs just as much as 
spoilingthose nasty and ugly places like Watts. 

Stout closed Watts: Riot or Revolt with a pronouncement, taken from the 
McCone Commission report. 

What shall it avail our nation ifwe can place a man on the moon, but cannot 
cure the sickness in our cities? 

A phone rang. The revelry ramped up once again. White lines stretched 
across the screen before they coalesced into IBM’s logo. 

CBS Reports has been brought to you by International Business 
Machines — I. B. M. 


Five months before Watts erupted, President Johnson had declared, Hiere is 
no Negro problem. There is no Southern problem. There is no Northern problem. 
Hiere is only an American problem. And we are met here tonight as Americans — 
not as Democrats or Republicans—we are met here as Americans to solve that 
problem. 10 

Four months after Watts, IBM’s Watson reflected on the year. Who knows 
ifhe thought much about that month in August when Watts exploded. Who 
knows ifhe approved IBM’s sponsorship or not—or ifhe even knew about it. 

Nevertheless, Watson looked back on the year. He contemplated the bil- 
lion dollars the company earned. He reflected on the reason that IBM exists. 
The secret to its success. Its solé business model. Its mission. 

The company’s mission is to solve problems as they may exist in business, Sci¬ 
ence, defense, education, medicine, space exploration and other areas. Toperform 
this mission, the company conducís basic and applied research, development and 
manufacturing engineering, marketing and maintenance operations. 

As far as the nation was concerned, its national problem and its Negro 
problem became one and the same. And the problem with perpetually being 
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a problem is that you become the object of anything and everything that 
calis itself a solution—including a Computer. 

Watts and black America needed to be processed, brought in line with the 
rest of the country. America needed to find a way to reincorpórate black 
people into a social order that made sense, and where everyone stayed in 
their rightful place. 

Even in 1965 IBM had been no stranger to such a problem. It knew how 
to engineer national order. Or at least it had started to try. The same year that 
IBM inserted itself into Watts’s racial affairs, the company had bid on a proj- 
ect on the other side of the world. It proposed to build a computerized Sys¬ 
tem to identify and track black South Africans. The country s apartheid 
government ultimately awarded the contract to another company. Not to 
worry. IBM would later get to operationalize the system it had already 
invested in building. 

IBM developed what was called the “Book of Life.” 11 This “book” was a 
comprehensive and computerized identity register. White South Africans 
would use it in nefarious ways to prop up apartheid by, among other things, 
stripping black South Africans of their citizenship and ways of making a liv- 
ing. But the Book of Life was different frorn a census. A census enumerates 
and then aggregates its citizens for processing. The Book of Life provided the 
means to account for each and every individual person, whose identity was 
ftxed in the record. This was a surveillance mechanism that would allow the 
government to control individual black South Africans’ movements in and 
beyond the country s borders. It could have allowed that same government to 
monitor the size and expansión of its black population and act accordingly if 
they believed that blacks began to threaten the apartheid government. This 
was not dissimilar to another connection between IBM and attempts further 
back in history to control population during the Holocaust. The company, 
through various subsidiarles, had developed the tabulating machines card 
system used to identify, count, sort, and track Jews and other undesirables. 12 

But well beyond these excursions, IBM had begun to solidify its brand as 
the company that could identify and find computational, automated Solu¬ 
tions to the world s most challenging problems. Taming the natural environ- 
ment or taming the political problems spurred by a backward race? IBM 
made no distinction. 

That is one of the reasons that not long after Watts, the US government 
once again called IBM. 



Chapter Thirteen 


THE COMMITTEEMEN 


In walked the Committeemen. One by one they took their seats at the table. 
President Johnson had promised the American people that he would do 
something about the nations growing crime problem, though he was not 
particularly convinced there was one. But the people had forced his hand. 
Fear—both real and imagined—gripped their minds. They saw it when they 
walked their neighborhood streets. They felt vulnerable when they ventured 
into their cities. Black people had the least pólice protection from crime. But 
who are we kidding? White people pushed the idea that crime had infected 
every comer of America. More and more they saw black people when they 
conjured the nations crime problem. And Watts had given them the latest 
reason to be afraid. 

West Coast officials focused on Watts through the end of1965. Meanwhile, 
the Committeemen huddled in Alexandria, Virginia. They gathered at the 
Institute for Defense Analyses, ready to fulfill their national duty. Their Sci¬ 
ence and technology had fended off foreign aggressors. Now they would set 
their minds to working on facets of our ever-irritating race question. That 
question, of course, was masked as a problem of crime, law enforcement and 
the administration of justice. 

Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach tasked the Committeemen— 
members of the Commissions Science and Technology Task Forcé—to 
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inject scientific insight into law enforcement challenges. Katzenbach asked 
them to determine what Science and technology could contribute to solving 
criminal justice problems. The Committeemen—scientists, advisers, con¬ 
sultarás, and staff seated around the table—were hand selected by the pres- 
ident and Katzenbach. They represented the day s technological vanguard. 
They were well situated in their scientific communities, well positioned at 
their academic institutions, and well placed in industry and in government. 

Three teams composed the task forcé. The Honorable Charles D. Breitel, 
an associate judge for the US Court of Appeals in New York, led team one. 
The president appointed the members of this team. Its members included 
Dr. James Fletcher, president of the University of Utah; LAPD Pólice Chief 
Thomas Reddin; Dr. Robert Sproull, vice president for academic affairs, 
Cornell University; Professor Adam Yarmolinsky from Harvard Law School; 
James Q. Wilson, Harvard government professor and fellow at MIT’s Joint 
Center for Urban Studies; Dr. David Robinson, President Johnsons Science 
adviser; and Dr. Eugene Fubini, a vice president at IBM. In the coming days, 
team one would investigate, review research findings, delibérate, and deliver 
a final report to Katzenbach. 

But a scientist, Dr. Alfred Blumstein, directed team two. That team was 
responsible for the Committeemen’s research and technical work. This is 
what lay at the heart of the task force’s efforts. Blumstein was an engineer, 
physicist, and operations researcher. He stacked his team with research and 
technical advisors. Each had been steeped for a decade in government and 
military Science and technology work. Chief among them was Dr. Saúl 
I. Gass, an operations researcher. It was a field he had pioneered—first as an 
air forcé mathematician, then, as an applied researcher at IBM. Gass had 
presided over Project Mercury, which sent the first human flying into outer 
space. When he joined the Committeemen, Gass was managing the entirety 
of IBM’s federally contracted civil programs. A group from the Institute for 
Defense Analyses and two electronics consultants rounded out the team. 

Finally, team three engaged a sepárate group, consisting of eighteen 
advisors. These advisors conducted specialized research projects that were 
independent of, but coordinated and closely monitored by, all of the 
Committeemen. Three members of this team held scientific and sales posi- 
tions at IBM. 

Katzenbach explained the reasoning—though a bit opaquely—behind 
the task force’s organization. 
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Since the taskforcé staffofscientists and engineers had little prior knowledge of 
criminaljustice operations andproblems, itrelied heavily on the Crime Commission 
staff and numerous criminal justice officialsfor identification of the operational 

problems ofthe system _ The Federal Bureau oflnvestigation was extremely help- 

ful in this regard, especially inproviding data on crime in the United States. Among 
State agencies, the California Bureau of Criminal Statistics and the New York 
State Identification and Intelligence System also made valuable contributions. 


R. E. McDonnell sauntered into the office like he belonged there. And, Mr. 
Henry S. Ruth Jr. thought nothing of his casually dropping by. McDonnell’s 
feet had wandered these 1.2 million square feet of Pennsylvania Avenue real 
estáte before, hawking his technological wares. He had particularly spent a 
lot of time roaming the FBI’s offices. This was the active perch from which 
J. Edgar Hoover directed his counterintelligence program. It was the place 
where he enlisted its own agents, and army intelligence officers, to covertly 
spy on civil rights leaders and other feared national threats. 

But sometime on or around Thursday, November 18, 1965, McDonnell 
had come to chat with Katzenbachs commission staff. James Vorenberg was 
out of the office, leaving Henry S. Ruth to act in his stead. Vorenberg carne 
to the Justice Department at John F. Kennedy s behest, and President 
Johnson asked him to stay on to run the Commissions daily operations. 
Vorenberg would have wanted to know that McDonnell had stopped by. 

Mr. Ruth was a hard-nosed attorney in his own right, someone with the 
temperament and tenacity to oust a president one day. He was meticulously 
organized. Precise. Someone who kept track of every word spoken. Ruth 
planned to brief Vorenberg fully on his conversation with McDonnell, 
which went something like this. 1 

What bringsyou here today, Mr. McDonnell? 

Well, Jerry Daunt suggested I stop by. 

Oh yes, Jerry, in the FBI's Uniform Crime Reporting División. Great. Do 
you work in law enforcement? 

Not anymore. I used to though. Was a pólice officer out in California. 

Okay, and you have information you want to share with the Commission 
aboutyour experience as a pólice officer? 

In a manner of speaking, yes. But I am here about something better. I’m 
with IBM now. 
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Oh, I see. That’s a hit different. 

Well, yes and no. I’m an account executive with our data processing 
división. I handle all of IBM’s law enforcement work and products. 

I didn't know there was such a thing. IBM products for law enforcement. 
Haveyou heen in thatposition long? 

I was promoted just a few months back. Right about the time the 
Commission was formed, in fact. That’s what I want to share with you. I’ve 
been in Oakland, California, and Los Angeles, Chicago. ...We have rolled 
out a number of new products that I think will help law enforcement do 
their jobs better. More efficiently. 

Their conversation was straightforward. Focused. This was a courtesy cali 
for Ruth. McDonnell had interrupted his day. Ruth, though, was genuinely 
interested in what McDonnell had to say. But Ruths goal really was just 
to get it all out on the record, and pass it along to Vorenberg and the 
Committeemen. Then be done. He nodded when McDonnell spoke. He did 
not necessarily agree. But, like a good attorney deposing a witness, Ruth’s 
nods helped McDonnell keep talking. Not that McDonnell needed the help. 

McDonnell made sure to let Mr. Ruth know that he wasn’t new to federal 
law enforcement. He wanted to make sure it was clear to Ruth that IBM 
shared the government s interests. 

We have five new or soon to be developed data processing applications 
that could be a great help to law enforcement. The first is a program that 
can store and pass on information. A second one processes fingerprints. 
Another can help departments deploy patrol and other personnel. The 
last one—and this is the one that is already in use and shows great prom¬ 
ise—is an information management System that can help law enforce¬ 
ment officials. We cali it a command and control system. 

You mean the same kinds of systems the army and airforcé use in thefield? 

They would be adapted to law enforcement. But, essentially, yes. 

Sounds interesting. Please continué. Are there law enforcement agencies that 
are using these already? Oryou are testing them out? 

Yes. For instance, we’re already working with the FBI. Very likely we are 
going to help them develop a national database for crime information. 

Interesting. And can you tell me a little bit more about why that’s necessary? 
Whatproblem could it help solve? 
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Well, such a system, with proper identification of goods, could be 
adapted to stolen autos, jewelry, appliances, office equipment, machine 
tools, guns, cigarettes, and liquor. 

I see. So it could help keep track of stolen property all over the country and 
therefore help to lócate both the property and perhaps the people who stole 
them? 

Exactly. 

And perhaps such a system could also keep track ofother crimes — murders, 
rapes, armed robberies and such? 

Yes. Absolutely. And the most important thing about that kind of Sys¬ 
tem is that it can also provide a mechanism for sharing this information 
across law enforcement agencies throughout the country. Any agency or 
officer could instantly pulí up this information when needed. 

That sounds like it could provide some real advantages. What else? 

Well, we’re working on two other products right now that I think would 
really be of interest. By the way, I assume that our conversation here can 
remain confidential? I would appreciate if this information goes no fur- 
ther than the two of us. And of course Mr. Vorenberg, and the Attorney 
General. 

Yes, of course. 

We are developing a low-price, high-speed teletype which can be 
installed in every pólice car in an endeavor to counter the “airtime” prob- 
lem which now exists with conventional Communications facilities. 
I think they intend to experiment with this on the Chicago Pólice 
Department. 

And whenyou say the "airtimeproblem”? 

Yes. Speed. In essence, this would enable patrol officers to communi- 
cate more quickly with each other and with the central pólice command. 
But, theres another project that I’m really excited about. 

By all means... 

We are working on the possibilities of county-wide and state-wide 
Computer storage of all information available in every government file 
concerning each individual. For example, we have started, on a pilot basis 
in California, to do this in an effort to counter welfare cheating, wherein a 
person may be on the welfare rolls of three or four different cities and also 
have a job in still another city. This development has obvious law enforce¬ 
ment applications. 
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Yes, I see where you’re going with this. 

McDonnell could have stayed there all day. He had much more to say. But he 
had accomplished what he had really come there to do: throw a little sub- 
stance in between the winks and nods he sent Ruth’s way. McDonnell 
wanted Ruth to know he had computers to sell. Software. Systems. 
Technicians. They were good partners willing to bend their technology to 
the governments needs—to its will. After all, software is more flexible, 
cheaper, and processes information more efficiently than a human being. As 
a former member of law enforcement, McDonnell made it clear. He placed 
his bet on the new systems IBM had started to build, and not in investing in 
more cops. 

Ruth listened intently. Enough to document his conversation for 
Vorenberg. Enough to send McDonnell a letter two weeks later thanking 
him for the surprise visit. Ruth also asked McDonnell to send him any back- 
ground materials about the systems and projects he had so intently dis- 
cussed. As for McDonnell, he left the building as casually as he’d entered. He 
knew he’d be back. And even if he did not return, he knew his work was as 
good as done. 


The Committeemen in that room at the Institute for Defense Analyses were 
the real deai. They were scientists, not salesmen. They knew systems and 
computers. Their methods were sound. Good enough to send men to space 
and back. Good enough to prevail over Axis powers. Good enough to make 
America the world’s solé superpower. These were the ideas, methods, and 
experiments that they would bring to solving America’s law enforcement 
problems. 

The men were all aware that the taskwith which they had been presented 
also offered them an opportunity. 

Science and technology is a valuable source ofknowledge and techniques for 
combatting crime; the criminal justice system represents a vast area of challenging 
problems. 

The Committeemen all seemed to have walked into the room agreeing 
with Katzenbachs statement. Apparently, none of them took issue with 
Katzenbach having described them as men with no background in law 
enforcement. They knew the power of Science and technology exists sui 
generis. 
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The experience of Science in the military, however ; suggests that afruitful col- 
laboration can be established between criminal justice oficiáis on one hand and 
engineers, physicists, economists, and social and behavioral scientists on the other. 

The Committeemen accepted this premise from Katzenbach too. But 
why? Why did the Committeemen assume that the military and domestic 
law enforcement were so alike? That they were similar enough to think that 
the technology transfer and the computational thinking that went with it 
would seamlessly transíate from one field to the other? 

Well, one commonality was clear. Both the military and law enforcement 
operated on a foundation of command and control. Simply put, command 
and control refers to strategic planning and coordination—the kind it takes 
to deploy people and tools to produce a purposeful, pre-designed outcome. 
Command and control thrives on information, communication, leadership, 
logistics, procedures, resource allocation, equipment, and technology. The 
marines—the nation’s on-the-ground combat forcé—spent a lot of time 
thinking about command and control. 

Command and control is based on our common understanding ofthe nature of 
war. ...It takes into account both the timelessfeatures ofwar as we understand them 
and the implications ofthe ongoing information explosión that is a consequence of 
modern technology. Since war is fundamentally a clash between independent, hos- 
tile wills, our doctrine for command and control accounts for anímate enemies 
actively interfering with our plans and actions tofurther their own aims. Since we 
recognize the turbulent nature ofwar, our doctrine provides for fast, flexible, and 
decisive action in a complex environment characterized byfriction, uncertainty,flu- 
idity, and rapid change. Since we recognize that equipment is but a means to an end 
and not the end itself, our doctrine is independent of any particular technology. 2 

But the Committeemen were realists. They didn’t approach command 
and control problems in law enforcement like some Dirty Harry-style cops, 
someone who made decisions after a short conversation with his ampie gut. 
In fact, one of the Committeemen pointed out that their role as scientists 
was to give the public scientifically generated options for how to reduce 
crime. Each would have its benefits. All would have—usually enormous— 
costs. But they felt it was up to the people—not themselves—to decide. It 
was not their role to determine what price they would be willing to pay to 
accept technology’s payoffs. 

Another member made it abundantly clear for the record. And he spoke 
for them all. 
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This is ojien a dijficult decisión to make, since for most inventions , no one can 
now say what they will do about crime—very little being known ofwhat anything 
will do about crime. Inventions... make possible actions heretofore impractical. 
But their valué in reducing crime is not known and will remain so until careful 
jield evaluations are conducted. 

The Committeemen thought about their ability to reduce crime in the 
same kind of time horizon that epidemiologists and pharmaceutical devel- 
opers think about producing cures for diseases. Not next year. Not ten 
years. Maybe a quarter century if we get really lucky. Half a century more 
likely. 

But the attorney general, President Johnson, a frightened white America, 
and IBM did not have that kind of time. 


Tom Watson Jr. may not have had an official opinión about IBM’s sponsor- 
ing CBS s Watts documentary. Who can say? But he did have an opinión on 
Watts. He voiced it to boost IBM’s corporate responsibility narrative. 

Hiere had been race riots in the Watts section of Los Angeles. . . . Nobody 
wanted the violence to spread. As a liberal Democrat Ifeel a duty to solve such 
problems—but I don’t know how. 3 

Watson had enlisted himself and the company in Lyndon Johnson’s War 
on Poverty that Johnson initiated when he was elected in 1964. Watson 
searched for opportunities to be relevant. He said he wanted to help address 
the social ills that plagued society, particularly the plight of America’s urban 
poor. But he was right. He didn’t know what he was doing. 

Through a subsidiary we were running a major Job Corps center at Camp 
Rodman, an abandoned army base in New Bedford, Massachusetts. The idea was 
to train seven hundredfifty "hardcore unemployed” eachyear—black high school 
dropouts from the inner city who had never heldjobs. The experience caused us 
some real soul-searching, because there were more problems than we 
anticipated. 4 

Apparently, Watsons hardcore unemployed folks wandered away from 
their military ghetto and started roaming New Bedford’s streets. Residents 
objected to their presence and their activity. 

IBM ended up hiring veryfew Camp Rodman “graduates," and I doubt any 
other company did either. 

The government eventually closed the project and gave up on it alto- 
gether. Watson and IBM continued to work on new ideas to help solve this 
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problem. Meanwhile, his team of IBMers scattered throughout the 
Commission had already solved theirs. 


The report was out. The Commission had labored for more than a year since 
they first gathered around that Institute for Defense Analyses conference 
table. Some of its work still continued, but its conclusions—sprawled over 
342 pages—were expansive, crystal clear, and emphatic. 

The scientific and technological revolution that has so radically changed most 
of American society duringthepastfew decades has had surprisingly little impact 
upon the criminal justice system. The public oficiáis responsible for establishing 
and administering the criminal law—the legislators, pólice, prosecutors, lawyers, 
judges, and corrections oficiáis—have almost no communication with the scien¬ 
tific and technical community. 

The Committeemen had worked as hard as they could to rectify this. And 
they made a good start, at least as far as the government and its prívate indus- 
try partners were concerned. Among their extensive research catalog, the 
Committeemen completed The Los Angeles Study. That project had analyzed 
1,905 crimes reported to the Los Angeles Pólice Department in 1966. 
According to the Commission, the LAPD was a notably well-trained and effi- 
cientpólice department. The study’s premise was simple. Pólice work is about 
solving crimes and catching crimináis. Data frorn the study revealed that 
pólice solved 86 percent of crimes that had a known suspect. And, the faster 
pólice responded to a reported crime, the more offenders they caught and 
arrested. 

The Committeemen reached a significant conclusión. Pólice would solve 
more crimes if they responded more swiftly to crime reports, or if they col- 
lected better evidence that led to credible suspects. To the Committeemen, 
this was a technical, not a manpower, issue. 

Scientific crime detection, popular fiction to the contrary notwithstanding, at 
present is a limited tool. Single fingerprints can be usedfor positive identification 
when compared to those of a named suspect , but they are of limited utility when 
there are no suspects. There is no practical methodfor classifying and searching 
single latentfingerprints by a manual search of local, State, or nationalfiles. 

This was one of many examples The Commission used to press for more 
and better law enforcement technology. 5 

The Committeemen also embarked on The Washington Study. That study 
had focused on the courts, rather than the pólice. The question? How to 
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arrest, appear, and adjudícate suspects more swiftly and efficiently. The 
Committeemens researchers entered Washington, DC, felony arrest data 
into a Computer. Then they tested several modeled Solutions to the problem. 
The Computer delivered an automated recommendation. 

It appeared that the addition ofa second grand jury — which, with supporting 
personnel, would cost less than $50,000 a year—would result in a 25-percent 
reduction in the time required for the typical felony case to move from initial 
appearance to triol. 

The conclusión seemed commonsensical. Did the Committeemen really 
need a Computer to tell them that two grand juries could facilítate double 
the caseload? Nevertheless, the experiment served its purpose. It showcased 
the Computer s data processing power. And, it demonstrated the Computer’s 
ability to model and automate complex decision-making. In this case, it 
made decisions about how to allocate human and financial resources. 

The Commission made many recommendations based on the Com- 
mitteemen’s work. They all added up to a single conclusión: the federal gov- 
ernment should spend hundreds of millions of dollars to build, test, and 
transfer new technological Solutions to law enforcement agencies to help 
solve law enforcement problems. But what should these new systems focus 
on? Which of the many elements of law enforcement was the Computer 
especially equipped to tackle? For what problems were law enforcement 
agencies seeking a solution? The answer to the final question was ... none. 

The Committeemen launched their studies, gathered their data, crunched 
their numbers, plotted their systems, and redefined pólice operations. All 
the while, pólice chiefs and rank-and-file officers from around the country 
didn’t give two shits about using technology to do a j ob they knew they had 
been doing so well all on their own. 

And so the Commission, in order to justify its recommendations— 
established and described a whole list of potential use cases. Each was per- 
fectly designed to deploy Computer systems in law enforcement scenarios. 
The Committeemens job, so it seemed, was to provide the evidence that 
government, and industry, could use to persuade, convince, or cajole pólice 
departments across the country that they should invest in the technology. 
The Committeemen gave them the ammunition they needed to coerce law 
enforcement to use Computer systems to radically transform pólice work. 

The Committeemen ended their work. The Commission filed its report 
and published its recommendations. And, it acted swiftly on them. Early in 
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its work, the Commission had opened the Office of Law Enforcement 
Assistance. The new agency was the conduit through which the Commission 
undertook and commissioned the investigations it relied on for its report. 
Within a year of the Commission’s conclusión, Congress passed more 
permanent legislation. It established the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. From it would flow billions of dollars to State and local law 
enforcement agencies, all for the solé purpose of building what would come 
to be called automated criminal justice information systems. 

For Katzenbach, the Commission, the Committeemen, Henry Ruth, and 
R. E. McDonnell—their work was done. But for others, it was just getting 
started. 



Chapter Fourteen 


WHAT HAPPENED AT 
THE HOMESTEAD 


The summer of 1967 was long and hot. No crime report could have staved 
offthe impending revolution. Not even a report with such revolutionary rec- 
ommendations as the Commissions. The revolution brought about by civil 
disorder descended on the nations streets, from Detroit and Albina, to 
Chicago and Baltimore, Englewood and Flint, Grand Rapids and Houston, 
Rochester, Summit, Tucson, and Newark. There were many, many more. 
Watts repeated itself, and for the same reasons. Pohce brutality. Unchecked 
surveillance. Disproportionate criminakzation. Exclusión from schools, 
education, job training, and jobs. Not to mention the utter lack of humanity 
with which America responded to black Americas plight. 

The uprisings took their toll on black communities and the nation. They 
stretched pólice capacity and raised the specter of domestic militarization. 
They produced carnage, death, and destruction to property and infrastruc- 
ture into the billions of dollars. 

The revolution was here. But the American legal system called it a civil 
disorder, mass civil disobedience. But unlike bus boycotts and sit-ins, civil 
disorders openly, vociferously, and violently defy those in power. Rioters— 
that s what they always cali those who obstruct authority—obstruct the law 
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and law enforcement agents. Civil disorders are revolutionary because they 
threaten the established social, political, and economic order. At the very 
least, they stare power in the face and forcé it to flinch. 

When Johnson rolled out Executive Order 11365 at the end ofjuly 1967, 
he named the newly established investigative body The National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders. Its ñame was a sign that the nation started 
to feel black people’s revolutionary threat. Johnson chose Illinois governor 
Otto Kerner to head the group. Johnson appointed the kinds of usual sus- 
pects—judges, senators, lawyers, and such. NAACP head Roy Wilkins was 
the only black member of the group. The advisory commission’s task was 
simple, focused. How did these disorders begin? How do we control them? 
How do we end them—forever? 


Poughkeepsie, New York, is a small Hudson Valley town. It is home to just 
under forty thousand residents. It is quiet and secluded—a place where 
New York City folks who thrived on the hustle and bustle come to summer, 
sometimes winter, and often to retire. Tucked away in the middle of town 
sits a sprawling and stately brick mansión. In fact, it had been a Masonic 
lodge, until IBM purchased the property in 1939. It served as IBM’s head- 
quarters for business diplomacy and housed foreign dignitaries, heads of 
State, and other VIPs. They named it The Homestead. 

On November 9, 1967, Kerner had summoned his commissioners to 
Washington, DC, for one of the Commission’s regularly scheduled meet- 
ings. They gathered for a full day of hearings in the Executive Office Building, 
room 446. 1 There, they heard a string of white academics wax eloquent 
about the black family in the ghetto. The most prominent among them was 
Eliot Lebow. Lebow had authored an acclaimed book that year called Talley’s 
Comer: A Study of Negro Streetcorner Men. The book charted the social rela- 
tions developed among a group of unemployed black men who gathered 
every day at the same Street córner in Northeast Washington, DC. Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan had called the book a work of brilliance. 

At noon, the commissioners ate an informal lunch. Then they digested a 
briefing given by members of the Commission’s Advisory Panel on Insurance 
in Riot-Ajfected Areas. For the afternoon, they engaged another round of 
hearings about the administration of justice during civil disorders. The 
Commissioners were left to themselves for the evening. Kerner hoped 
they would take advantage of their free time and pore over the mountain of 
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documents to prepare for the important business meeting scheduled the fol- 
lowing moming. 

The next morning, the delegation gathered in a meeting room at the 
Capítol Hilton, a luxury hotel just north of the White House. No doubt they 
slept comfortably through the night. Hotel staff fully accustomed to satisfy- 
ing the whims of the rich, famous, and powerful catered to their every need. 

At the morning meeting, members received a briefing that prepared them 
for the upcoming weekend. Ihey retired for lunch and then got ready to take 
their leave. Promptly at 2:50 that aftemoon, the commissioners loaded onto 
a chartered bus and began their sixteen-mile journey to Andrews Air Forcé 
Base. The gentlemen boarded their plañe and flew for ninety minutes. Then 
the plañe landed at a municipal airport in Poughkeepsie. 

Power. Politics. Diplomacy. Deal making. That stuff was Washingtons 
daily routine. So what compelled Kerner and his commissioners to leave 
their normal political habitat to travel to a secluded dwelling three hundred 
miles away? What could they accomplish there that they could not at the 
posh Capítol Hilton or in the Executive Building? That was yet to be seen. 
For the time being, the gentlemen settled into their rooms at the Homestead. 
Limousines chauffeured them over to the Poughkeepsie Golf and Country 
Club for a brief reception. They retumed to the Homestead for dinner, then 
retired for the evening. As the commissioners slept, their clandestine agenda 
waited patiently to greet them the following day. 


The meeting attendees called it a “media conference.” It felt more like an 
intelligence briefing or a special operations strategic planning session for the 
counterinsurgency. Their cover was tight. Americas riotous summers took 
place within a novel news media environment. They weren’t sure just how, 
but President Johnson was quite certain that televisión news especially, and 
newspapers as well, had fanned the flames of racial discontent. 

Civil rights leaders and rank-and-file Negro citizens viewed the media as 
discriminatory. As far as they were concerned, the media only reported news 
in the ghetto when violence occurred or when crimes that affected white 
people took place. The media fed white people s stereotypes. They thought 
Negroes everywhere were nothing but a bunch of violence-prone thieves, 
thugs, and miscreants. Not that white people needed much help believing 
that. But frorn the standpoint of the government and law enforcement, the 
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news media, at worst, sensationalized the riots. This, they speculated, just 
invited Negroes to give in to their deviant impulses. 

The motive behind the Homestead “media conference” was simple and in 
some ways naive. But it was certainly not counterproductive for those 
attuned to its hidden agenda. 

First, itwill enable representatives ofthe media from all parts ofthe country 
and dijferent types ofcities and publications to get together in a relaxed, informal 
settingwhere they can discuss the inter-relationship ofthe press and race relations, 
andperhaps begin to articúlate some of their concerns and their approaches to the 
problems in this area. Second, it will permit media representatives to meet with 
members ofthe Commission in an atmosphere, hopefully free ofthe suspicion and 
hostility that might otherwise surround this kind ofinquiry. 2 

This was a perfect lure. Journalists gained what they crave most: access. 
The politicians and government types got an opportunity to apply some 
gentle persuasión. No doubt some of the media professionals invited sensed 
some ulterior motive. But they also knew that Washington powerbrokers 
could do little to shape news practices. Regardless, there was something in 
the program for everyone. And, enough to keep anyone from being 
suspicious. 

The heads of the three televisión outlets—CBS, NBC, and ABC—were 
invited, as were key editors for the Washington Post, LA Times, Newsweek, 
and other such outlets. They had both national standing and local relevance 
in areas where riots broke out. They added a couple of token Negroes to the 
list. This whos who cast of American news media and journalism may not 
have been apprehensive about the Kerner Commissions motives. But that 
did not mean there was no reason to be suspicious. 

Who had decided which long list of journalists to invite in the first place? 
Harvard Law professor Abram Chayes had assumed this dubious task. The 
former John F. Kennedy aide signed the memo, but not even he really called 
the shots. Ñor, it seemed, did Govemor Kerner. Or, Burke Marshall for that 
matter. 

Rather, the fingerprints of the Simulmatics Corporation—an experimen¬ 
tal Corporation of dubious origins—were all over the weekend’s agenda. 

Saturday’s theme was the media in the riot city. The first event began at 
9:30 A.M. It was a “Televisión Roundtable” lead by Burke Marshall. Marshall 
was a crucial part of the events thinly veiled cover. He headed the D epartment 
of Justice s Civil Rights División when Robert Kennedy was the Attorney 
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General. Nevertheless, the interests of the men who orchestrated the panel 
lay bare and naked in the programs description. 

The morning sessions objective focused on the problems ofliaison and 
communication between media personnel and pólice, city government, and 
ghetto leaders. This included: 

l) How to establish effective lines of communication between televisión 
editors and official pólice sources; how to make these channels operative 
when a disturbance begins; and how to keep in touch with the activities 
and ideas of city oííicials; 2) Problems of communication for reporters 
covering riots: getting to the pólice; checking out official information; com- 
municating the situation to editors; and 3) The problem of rumors: meth- 
ods of checking reports of disturbances and verifying information—(a) 
within the ghetto; and (b) with pólice and city officials. 

The same line of questioning was repeated in a concurrent session for news- 
paper editors and journalists. Should there be Controls? Should televisión 
producers or news editors report whatever they saw or heard, just because 
they saw or heard it? Should information be verified? If so, by whom and 
through what channels? Burke Marshall and Dick Baker (an associate deán 
at Columbia University) led their respective media representatives in 
conversation. 

The day s afternoon themed session— the media in action during a riot: 
deploying the forces —spotlighted a similar interest pattern. Kerner’s 
Commissioners weren’t that interested in learning from the newsmen they 
had assembled at the Homestead. They primarily wanted to instruct them 
about how to best cover a riot. Even more, they wanted to control the 
information disseminated by the press during a riot. Their admonitions to 
the journalists in the room boiled down to this. First, report information 
from official sources. This meant information that carne directly from law 
enforcement and other authorized public officials. Second, at the very least, 
do not obstruct—by way of equipment or information—law enforcement’s 
work. And, if at all possible, report in ways that facilitate that work. 

Sunday’s agenda was much the same. It promoted similar law enforce¬ 
ment and government interests. But the motives for Sunday’s program 
altered slightly. The goal was to cast suspicion on any information that carne 
out of the ghetto. Political leaders feared that televisión news cameras 
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directed at certain Negroes would amplify undesirable black voices, those of 
other ghetto “agitators.” They were careful not to create revolutionaries by 
puffing up some Negro hatemonger’s ego. Black Power, from their point of 
view, needed to remain a slogan, not a reality for any individual or group. 

Again many masked their trae interests by asking questions that seemed 
to have Negroes’ best interests at heart. Should newspapers cover more 
mundane, everyday ghetto goings on instead of just reporting the latest mur- 
der or riot? How do you get stories about what is going well in the ghetto out 
to the white masses? And, how do you get white people to listen? 

The Homestead “media conference” was a facade. Sure, it provided an 
opportunity for media to consult men of renown and power. But the caliber 
of folks invited? The media already had access to these kinds of State power- 
brokers. Yes, it was lavish to be treated like the kind of stately royalty that 
typically took residence at the Homestead. But frankly, these men did not 
need the trip. Kerner’s commissioners knew there was more to this trip than 
what met those newsmen’s eyes. They knew the weekend was about some- 
thing more, something bigger, something of greater consequence that would 
have real impact. They knew that they were all merely frontmen for the 
weekend’s real agenda—an agenda purposefully designed in its entirety by 
the Simulmatics Corporation. 


In the early 1950s, MIT decided to infuse its Science and engineering curric¬ 
ulum with the social Sciences—political Science, specifically. But political 
Science would be no island. MIT expected that its new professors and 
research programs would conform to, not deviate from, the institute’s mis- 
sion. Political knowledge would be practical knowledge. It would nurture 
and support the institute’s engineering and scientific work. The institution 
would direct insights into social organization, social processes, and political 
power toward their industrial, corporate, and political interests. It would 
help solidify the nation’s political and economic power. And when neces- 
sary, it would Champion the interests of select persons and groups along 
the way. 

In its first political Science professor, Ithiel De Sola Pool, MIT found its 
Champion. His first effort to fulfill the institute’s visión would set its sights 
on nothing less than the heart of American political power: the presidency. 
Pool was a student of public opinión. He believed that human social Systems 
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and behavior could be simulated. Given enough of the right data, Pool and 
his associates knew they could conceptually mimic how people make voting 
decisions. If they could conceptualize this process for a single individual, 
they could do the same for one million, collectively. They believed they 
could do so by treating them not as individuáis, but as members of particular 
groups with which they strongly identified—that is, their political party, 
religión, social class, or race. These all connected people together in the 
United States. Race, especially. Once replicated, Pool could represent the 
process as a mathematical equation. Scientists could then manipúlate and 
optimize the algorithm—and perhaps people s propensity to vote for a par¬ 
ticular candidate. If only Pool could perform this kind of scientific magic! 

Pool claimed he could do just that. And he was ready to make believers 
out of the scientific and political community. He announced that he and his 
associates could not only predict, but influence the outcome of the 1960 US 
presidential election. Democrat John F. Kennedy faced Republican Richard 
Nixon. What would Pool need to wield this kind of scientific and political 
power? And if Pool could do this in 1959, why had no one tried before him? 

Pool had a simple answer. No one had access to MIT like he did in 1959. 
More specifically, no one like Pool, with his interests, had ever before had 
access to MIT s Computation Center, which had just opened its doors two 
years before. 

Pool said his scientific alchemy required four elements. He needed a mas- 
sive amount of data. Specifically, he needed polling surveys about how peo¬ 
ple had intended to vote in prior presidential elections. He also needed these 
surveys to contain standard identification data on región, city size, sex, race, 
socioeconomic status, party and religión. Pool was keenly aware that 
Americans—white and black—were growing more concerned about race 
issues. He also knew that political elites knew very little about how Kennedy’s 
Catholicism would influence voters’ decisions. Ultimately, Pool sensed that 
race and religión would have the greatest impact on the 1960 election. 

Pool found his massive store of data a little more than a hundred miles 
west of Cambridge, Massachusetts, in Williamstown. There, Elmo Roper’s 
Public Opinión Research Center had been collecting data frorn public opin¬ 
ión surveys since 1939. This included polis from 1952, 1954, 1956, and 
1958. It included data from one hundred thousand surveys. Pool called this 
his data bank, a place from which one might draw the answer to any one of a 
vast number ofquestions. 
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But Pool still needed an analytical process suitable for manipulating this 
massive data store. Using computational procedures, Pool and his colleagues 
aggregated the survey data. From it they developed 480 voter profiles. These 
profiles represented the range of socioeconomic categories, Eastern, 
Metropolitan, lower income, white Catholic, femóle Democrats, for instance. 
Next Pool correlated each voter profile with fifty issue clusters. What resulted 
was a matrix that plotted voter profiles with their positions on political 
issues. From this Pool could develop his simulation. The computerized sim- 
ulation would run through every voter profile/issue cluster scenario and 
determine how each would likely vote. Pool would then know how likely, for 
instance, urban, Protestant, female, middle-income Negroes would be to 
vote for Kennedy. Kennedy could be advised to plan accordingly. 

One of the reasons that no one had attempted this before Pool was sim¬ 
ple. The necessary processing tools had never been available. That changed 
with the advent of the electronic Computer. Poole explained. 

Computers can be used tofollow step-by-step the logical consequences of series 
ofevents occurring in systems so complex that no formula existsfor reaching the 
desired results. In such systems, which can be described but are not capable of 
beingmathematically optimized, simulation permittingus to state the initial con- 
ditions and explore the consequences ofspecific changes over time. Simulation is, 
in short, an acting-out in the Computer, of a history ofevents within a system. It 
replicates step-by-step theprocesses as they occur in time? 

The IBM 704 housed at the MIT Computation Center provided the 
processing power Pool needed. 

Pools conceptual, analytical, and computational methods reflected the 
new field of operations research. And it didn’t take long for Democratic 
Party operatives to get wind of its purported powers. Pool and his colleagues 
laid out their proposal to these men. Their primary objective, of course, was 
to snatch the presidency from the Republican Party. To pursue their inter- 
ests, these party operatives formed the Simulmatics Corporation. 

Mathematical simulation reflected operations researchs essence: its prin¬ 
cipies and its application. Pool gathered together an advisory board. That 
team included the world’s most renowned public opinión researchers and 
statisticians—Harold Laswell, Paul Lazarsfeld, Morris Janowitz, and John 
Tukey. In consultation with them all, the Simulmatics project moved from 
proposal to business plan. Having only the days between nomination and 
election day to work, Simulmatics produced successful results. 
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Simulmatic’s researchers not only predicted Kennedy’s success. In many 
ways, they manufactured it. Among its scientifically derived wisdom, 
Simulmatics had advised Kennedy to push the civil rights issue. Not neces- 
sarily because it was morally right. Not because it was the best for America’s 
democracy. The advice to make civil rights a Kennedy campaign centerpiece 
was a scientific response to a political predicament. The Democratic Party 
had a Negro problem. Partí cularly, it had been hemorrhaging them in droves 
over the prior two presidential election cycles. 


By 1967, Simulmatics had inserted itself into America’s military industrial 
complex. On October 12 that year, Simulmatics reached out to cióse the 
loop in a conversation with Mr. Arnold Sagalyn. Sagalyn represented 
Kerner’s Commission. 

Dear Mr. Sagalyn: 

In accordance with your request during our telephone conversation of 
October 12th, 1967 we are sendingyou a copy of our report entitled “Urban 
Insurgency Studies.” I have requested Col. Yates, who runs our Cambridge 
office to send you a copy of the write-up on our Community Game. 

Dr. Jules David Yates, representing Simulmatics, referred to its Community 
Interaction Game. The live, interactive game relied on humans to assume 
similar profiles as the election simulation. In this case, however, human 
beings role-played their decision-making process based on the scenarios 
they were given. 

Soon after Yates’s correspondence with Mr. Sagalyn, the Kerner Com¬ 
mission contracted with Simulmatics to undertake a “media study,” which 
Simulmatics coordinated. 

Simulmatics initiated a research project guided by a straightforward and pre- 
cisely circumscribed mándate. The basic question to be answered was: "How did 
televisión newscasts and newspaper reports in a selected number of American cities 
present news coverage ofthe 1967 summer riots and the race relations background 
ofthese disorders?" As a secondary inquiry Simulmatics sought to examine the 
question: “What reaction did various audiences have to the media and what ejfect, 
ifany, did these audiences believe the news media had on the riots?” 4 

Kerner’s Commission had wrestled with a systemic problem. How do we 
curtail the revolutionary threat to America’s racial, political, and economic 
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order? Answering this question required the kinds of behavioral and demo- 
graphic data that Poole had used in his 1960 presidential election simula- 
tion. But Simulmatics would not be concerned with America’s election 
system for this project. They needed to understand the kinds of urban riots 
that had played out in recent months and years and map its contours. They 
needed to understand how these potential revolutions materialize. Who 
leads them? What sparks someone’s interest in participating? How does 
information about them spread among both would-be revolutionaries and 
those they threaten? 

Simulmatics already had a theory. To them, riots and revolutions were, 
more than anything else, a specialized propaganda war. What better way to 
understand the information and communication infrastructure that pow- 
ered urban riots than to conduct a detailed, large-scale operations study? 
And what better way to hide one’s national urban intelligence objectives 
than by masking them with a high-powered media conference, and conduct- 
ing that conference in secret at The Homestead? 

Kemer’s Commission wasn’t Simulmatics’ only govemment client at the 
time. As it entertained its new contract, Simulmatics was dotting its i’s and 
Crossing its t’s for a final report. A report for Advanced Research Projects 
Agency Order number 877. Simulmatics work was monitored by the Army 
Research Officer under Contract No. DA 49-092-ARO-152. Code ñame: 
Project AGILE. 

Simulmatics’ subcontract with Project AGILE pursued a singular goal: to 
improve the effectiveness of the Chieu Hoi program in Vietnam. Chieu Hoi 
was a propaganda and psychological warfare campaign. The US mobilized it 
to coerce Vietcong insurgents to defect from the National Liberation Front 
to side with the government during the Vietnam War. Simulmatics’ media 
riot study made use of the same underlying methods and tactics it had used 
to develop Chieu Hoi. 

The study was conducted by three-member teams chosen by Simulmatics for 
their knowledge of ghetto Communications, city Ufe, and experience in dealing 
with and understandingsocialproblems. Each team member, individually or as a 
group, conducted both short and in-depth interviews in the ghetto and downtown 
areas. Information was developed in the course of brief encounters with ghetto 
residents of the riot city, residents from the adjacent riot areas, and non-ghetto 
residents ofthe city. Interviews were conducted on public transportation vehicles, 
in restaurants, taxi cabs, pool halls, grocery stores, dance halls, Street corners, 
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barber shops, subway, bus and train termináis, hotel lobbies and various stores 
and businesses located in the main downtown area. Lengthy and in-depth inter¬ 
views were also conducted in homes of residents from the riot area, and on occa- 
sion in churches ofthe riot areas. Several professionals, such as doctors, lawyers 
and community leadersfrom the riot areas were interviewed at length . 5 

Simulmatics was interested in understanding how Negrees felt about the 
medias coverage of the riots. But they were also interested in the movement 
ofpeople in and out ofthe city, movement ofpeople in and out ofthe riot area; 
anticipation and/or preparation for and during the disturbances; disruption 
caused by the disturbances. To decipher this they investigated everything you 
could think of: traffic reports to toll booths and other junctions leading into 
and away from riot cities, gasoline sales, bus trafile, and more. 

Simulmatics had to determine who the enemy was, identify its leadership, 
and graph the channels they used to distribute information. Then the job 
was to determine what motivated this group to engage in anti-government 
activity and persuade them toward pro-govemment activity—and if unsuc- 
cessful, to neutralize the activity. The Kerner Commission’s would-be pup- 
pet masters figured they could leverage Simulmatics’ success in Vietnam 
by applying the same tactics throughout America’s inner-city corridors, 
in Los Angeles, Detroit, Newark, Harlem, Atlanta, Tampa, New Haven, 
Milwaukee—the whole of black America. After all, the government fought 
the same enemy in both places. It was revolution time. 


What white Americans have never fully understood—but what the Negro can 
neverforget—is that white society is deeply implicated in the ghetto. White insti- 
tutions created it, white institutions maintain it, and white society condones it. 
Our Nation is moving toward two societies, one black, one white—sepárate and 
unequal. Reaction to last summer’s disorders has quickened the movement and 
deepened the división. Discrimination and segregation have long permeated 
much of American life-, they now threaten thefuture of every American. 

These two statements summarize the report that Kerner’s Commission 
delivered to President Johnson. The body’s findings—and even more, their 
prescriptions—simultaneously shocked and appalled the president. Turns 
out it was his prerogatives that led to the Simulmatics project. Johnson was 
the one deeply skeptical about the urban uprisings. It turns out he was the 
one who believed them to be insidious and communist inspired. Also, 
Johnson wove a web of conspiracy in his own mind. His fantasies implicated 
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and drew the American news media into a conspiratorial triangle that 
included the Negro and the Reds. Kerner’s Commission rejected it all. And 
Johnson rejected Kerner’s report. He was better off fighting the Vietcong, he 
thought. So that s where he invested the nation’s resources. 

The Kerner Report detailed the tragic outcome that white racism wrought 
on black America. It also showed the nation a way forward. But the nation 
brushed it aside. The greater tragedy, however, was that Washington, and the 
emerging computing research and development establishment, tipped their 
hand. They would increasingly harness the computers’ hardware and soft¬ 
ware capabilities to further oppress, rather than libérate, the Negro. 

Simulmatics had been wildly successful, even though its results were ulti- 
mately buried alongside the commission s report. Using Simulmatics for this 
work, however, legitimized and normalized the principies on which it was 
based: the idea that the Computer could model, and therefore manipúlate, 
human systems and behavior. It once was theory. It soon became policy. 
Black people would continué to remain its subject for experimentation. 
Computing power would be used on them. 



Chapter Fifteen 


KANSAS CITY BURNING 


Kansas City is the country’s geographical center. By 1968, the Great 
Migration drove cióse to 120,000 blacks to it. They made up 20 percent of 
the city’s population. Most were densely concentrated into the city’s urban 
core. They called it “East Kansas City.” 

Troost Avenue stretched from the Missouri River on the city’s northern 
tip down to Indian Creek at its Southern. It marked Kansas City’s color line. 
In 1968, the New York Times described the city’s segregated, black core. 

While the East Side is a ghetto, it is not a teeming slum. Much of the area is 
made up of tree-shaded streets lined with good, one-family homes. 1 

That’s how they described Watts, just before the 1964 uprising. And 
Kansas City—like Los Angeles before it—felt immune from racial unrest. 

While Kansas City ranked only twenty-sixth among the United States’ 
most populated cities, the municipality boasted a big-city pólice forcé. It 
secured a chief to match. A Kansas City native, lawyer, US Navy veteran, 
retired FBI agent and supervisor, Chief Clarence Kelley represented law and 
order not just for Kansas Citybut also for the nation. Kelley was particularly 
known for his expertise in containing riots and other outbreaks of large- 
scale, violent, civic resistance. 

A repórter once described Kelley as a squarely huilt veteran of22 years with 
the FBI, and a veteran lawman, a professional lawman who talks with confident 
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ease about the techniques ofcontaining insurrection. 2 Kelley the lawyer, recog- 
nized that civil disobedience properly exercised a citizens’ right to petition 
the govemment for redress of grievances. And he believed such demonstra- 
tions were capable of being peaceful and nonviolent, and that they could 
thwart, rather than stimulate, criminal activity. 

However, Kelley the cop, believed that it is difficultfor poorly educated and 
unsophisticated groups to make the fine distinctions between a demonstration 
and a riot situation. The type of disobedience now being encountered . .. mass 
violence and forcé such as utilized in Watts, Harlem, Chicago ... create a state of 
incipient revolution. 3 

The urban “riots” of 1967 had stoked Midwesterners’ (and other 
Americans’) fear of crime. The more they voiced their fears, the more Kelley 
spoke out. He exclaimed the need to properly equip law enforcement agen¬ 
cies to minimize threats to law and order. 

Obviously, we just have to be much better at our work. We need all kinds of 
new equipment, scientific equipment ofthe highest order to help us out. We could 
prevent a lot ofcrimes ifwe had the gear and know-how that is available to a lot 
ofthe rest ofsociety . 4 

President Lyndon Johnson’s Crime Commission had shared Kelley’s sen- 
timents. They had agreed with both the justifiable and pervasive fear of 
crime. They had agreed that the nation must better arm law enforcement 
agencies to meet the looming violent threat. THERE IS MUCH CRIME in 
America, the Commission’s Report, titled “The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society” began. Every American knows that. 

Whether Kansas City s public ofEcials or its citizens engaged the report s 
findings or not, one thing is clear. They were not prepared to experience 
them first-hand. 


Black youth personified and represented the threat pulsating through the 
nation’s urban ghettos. Their presence stoked the pervasive fear that ghetto 
problems could invade white Americas protected sanctuaries. After all, the 
only things that really separated and protected them were flimsy structures 
built into the geographical environment: train tracks that separated black 
communities from white, long streets that demarcated racial territory and 
psychologically policed black mobility, highways that were designed and 
erected to deter the free and easy movement of the criminal element into 
the city’s economically thriving urban zones, and suburban white ethnic 
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enclaves. But none of these measures could compete with tear gas, fire, or 
people with nothing to lose. 

However, there was no threat that April 9, 1968. That day, the only thing 
Kansas City’s black youth wanted to do was take time to remember, reflect 
on, celébrate, and honor the life of their fallen hero, leader, prophet, role 
model, father figure, and hope: Martin Luther King Jr. Many cities— 
Washington, DC, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and New York City, to 
ñame just a few—erupted the night of, and following King s assassination 
on April 4. But all remained relatively quiet in East Kansas City. Many of its 
neighboring schools across the border in Kansas, elsewhere in Missouri, and 
around the nation canceled school on April 9, the day of Kings funeral. 
Kansas City schools, however, remained open. 

The city’s black youth protested at Central Júnior High and Central High 
School. They staged a walkout and marched quietly to the mayor’s office. 
Some wore signs with slogans like “We Shall Overeóme.” There they met an 
intractable mayor and a recalcitrant pólice chief. A thin, blue line of pólice 
officers and highway patrolmen stretched end to end in a semicircle in front 
of city hall, armed with rifles and donning gas masks, standing at attention. 
It was as if they protected the literal gates to the city from being stormed by 
a foreign enemy. 

Meanwhile, a belligerent black woman, elegantly dressed with an attrac- 
tive headscarf, skirt, and short-sleeved blouse, carried a handbag on one 
arm. She walked down that pólice line hurling epithets at the officers as she 
pointed toward them. She stood mere feet away from them, but she looked 
like she wanted them to clearly hear her anger. They would answer to her 
judgment. One officer told what happened next. 

All ofa sudden I saw a soft drink bottlefrom behind her, comeflying over her, 
and broke. The next thing Iheard was "click,” "click,” "click.” That's the sound of 
a pin bein pulled from a gas grenade. 5 

Pólice Chief Kelley had authorized the use of forcé. From the time that 
bottle hit the ground, the pólice waged war on the community. The mayor 
and Kelley called in National Guard troops. All evidence—at the time and 
in hindsight—shows that the pólice overreacted. Yet, as soon as the first pin 
popped, Kansas City had become just another tale of urban, black thuggery 
and lawlessness. 

Mayor Davis marshaled the same riffraff theory peddled in the aftermath 
of Watts and other uprisings. He claimed that the majority of those eventually 
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arrested were either young people, or people with criminal records. The 
mayor insisted that it is apparent that the criminal element was using Tuesday's 
unrest as a smokescreen to attempt to cover their usual activities. 6 

The mayor s words revealed what everyone—black and white—seemed 
to know. Consciously or subconsciously, white people believed blacks bent 
toward criminality. Their concentration on the city s east side was a contain- 
ment strategy. 

Emmanuel Cleaver—a Negro who would one day become East Kansas 
City s congressman—said, 31st Street, which had a lot of African American 
businesses, was essentially burned to the ground. 

The entire city skyline is lit up withflames. The worst seemed to befrom about 
27th to 39th Street to aroundprospect. Every one ofthose blocks is a warzone. 7 

People frequently asked—then and now—why black people would pro¬ 
test injustice by destroying “their own” neighborhood. Cleaver offered a 
simple explanation: Because it was the only world they knew. To go West of 
Troost was to die. s 

The riots, the riffraff, the race—all stoked and confirmed white Kansas 
City s worst fears. The geography of race and crime among Kansas City s 
white community cried out for more, better, and more efficient protection. 
With the help of the federal government, Kansas City pólice chief Clarence 
Kelley would soon deliver. 


The President’s Crime Commission report in 1968 had recommended that 
the federal government invest massive amounts of resources into what were 
later dubbed Criminal Justice Information Systems. It invested millions of 
dollars to design and build them. The growing and persisting fear of crime 
was its underlying rationale. But the commissions long list of use cases for 
these Systems ultimately proved most persuasive. 

The computing industry, led by IBM, the federal government, national 
and local law enforcement agencies, and academics at elite Science and engi- 
neering institutions had started developing these use cases beginning in 
1965. Thats when New York City pólice commissioner Harold Leary 
formed the Joint Study Group. 9 This study group included representatives 
frorn the pólice department’s planning and Communications departments 
and four representatives frorn IBM. One was a sales manager. The other 
three were Computer programmers. 10 
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In the end, the Joint Study Group outlined thirteen potential new law 
enforcement Computer applications. The list included applications for com- 
puter-aided dispatch, crime analysis, fingerprint identification, resource 
allocation, and election returns. 11 New York City began pursuing only one of 
these identified Systems—a computer-aided dispatch system. They called it 
SPRINT—Specialty Pólice Radio Inquiry Network. The system was built 
from scratch. But builders based it on an existing IBM design model for a 
flight reservation system. 

During the same time, Kansas City s chief of pólice Kelley had assembled 
a team of his own. It consisted of an in-house team of two: his assistant, Lt. 
Col. James Newman, the department’s chief data Systems director, and 
Melvin Bockelman. Both were dubbed “patrolmen programmers.” They 
were policemen first, but they were armed with technical data processing 
training. Two IBM personnel, marketing representative Owen Craig and 
Roger Eggerling, an IBM systems engineer, rounded out Kelley’s team. 

IBM described its systems engineers as assisting our customers in defining 
their systems problems and determining the hest combination ofIBM equipment 
to solve them. 12 Speaking more holistically about how IBM built its enter- 
prise, the company had reported to its board and shareholders back in 1961 
that this era demands a higher degree of professionalism than ever before among 
the sales representatives who initiate and develop customer interest, the systems 
engineers who help our customers study, define and develop Solutions for their 
problems, and the customer engineers who install and maintain equipment at 
peak ejficiency. 13 

IBM systems engineers were also its link to the scientific and engineer- 
ing academic community. Theypresented seventypapers in oneyear alone, 
for example. IBM systems engineers refined their computing knowledge 
within an academic field. They had also distributed their knowledge about 
systems building throughout both the scientific and industrial community. 
The plan? 

Imbed the pólice beat algorithm within a geographical crime information sys¬ 
tem with graphical inputs and outputs, thus enablingus to bring the proper man- 
machine interaction to bear on this heuristic-analytic type of decisión problema 

IBM systems engineer Saúl Gass worked in IBM’s government Services 
división. Gass divided command and control systems into the two primary 
problem areas they confronted: pólice planning and pólice operations. 
Pólice planning had much to do with allocating human and material 
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resources. How many pólice personnel should be dedicated to a given geo- 
graphical area based on its population size and crime rate? How should you 
divide up a geographical area into efficient pólice patrol beats? How much 
equipment should be stored, and in what locations, in order to be ready to 
respond swiftly and effectively to a riot situation? These are examples of pla- 
nning problems that pólice had to solve in order to maximize success. 

Operational problems, on the other hand, involved different types of 
questions. How do you identify crime pattems? How do you both predict 
and apprehend suspects based on those patterns? Once apprehended, how 
do you associate suspects with other crimes they may have committed? And, 
when you know all this, how can you prevent crime from being committed 
in the first place? 

These concerns were packaged into a command and control solution 
called Computer-aided dispatch (CAD). Underlying the CAD system was 
software, powered by an algorithm that automated Solutions to specific 
operational and planning problems. Its task was to answer the question of 
how to allocate a finite number of pólice patrol units to pólice beats (parsed 
geographical areas). And, how to allocate those resources to patrol beats so 
that pólice officers were positioned to be dispatched to and arrive at the 
scene of a crime. Gasss mathematical model could be used to determine 
this, given some known factors and data. He had already developed such a 
model. He also possessed “real-world” crime data, from New York City s 
SPRINT. 15 The array of symbols, functions, and notations looks compli- 
cated to the non-mathematician, but the information and data the algorithm 
called for tell us everything we need to know. 

First, US Census tracts parse geographic areas and develop uniform, 
structured data about those areas—primarily population size and racial 
demographics. These tracts enable strategic deployment of pólice officers by 
geography, population size, and racial composition. 

Gass s model (and the pólice community) contended that all crimes were 
not created equal. Thus, Gass s algorithm required “weighted” crimes. Like 
census tracts data, a pólice department like Kansas City’s could rely on an 
existing weighting system. In the mid-1960s, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Pólice had already produced such a ranking. 16 A score of four 
represented the highest-priority crime. A score of one was the least threat, 
and therefore least priority. Criminal homicide, forcible rape, robbery, 
aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, and auto theft all received a score of 





Figure 15.1. Algorithm developed by Saúl I. Gass to divide pólice districts into 
patrol beats. 


four. These were also known as “índex crimes.” The FBI had developed this 
System for its Uniform Crime Reports. 

In addition to weighted crimes, Gass’s formula required weighted crime 
incidents. And it required weighted workloads. Then, the algorithm required 
that pólice correlate workloads with the geographical areas where the great- 
est numbers of the highest-weighted crimes took place. 

Using census tract designations, and these crime weights, Gass s formula 
usedfive measures of the workload for a census tract: number of Índex crimes, 
population, area, level of crime multiplied by the population, and the level of 
crime multiplied by the area. This produced a geographical map of a city, 
parsed by patrol beats. They could be designated as high to low threat. These 
criteria could then be used to determine pólice resource allocations. One 
might, for example, assign twelve pólice officers to regularly patrol the high- 
threat area, and only three for the low. 
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It could also be used to determine whom and how many pólice officers to 
dispatch to a given area when a crime was reported. It would determine with 
what urgency and speed the officer(s) should respond. And it determined 
what precautions pólice should take in order to protect their safety. A cali 
reporting a “suspicious” Negro loitering in a low-threat area, for instance, 
might lead a dispatcher to hail four squad cars. The Negro profiled as high 
threat; the neighborhood coded as low threat and white. Of course, one 
need only correlate these threat areas with their corresponding census tract 
demographics to begin to formúlate not only geographically based threat 
profiles, but the corresponding racial profiles as well. 

Producing and then systematizing such a profile in ways that could have 
measurable effects, however, required a much larger system. It would have to 
inelude more applications than just CAD. It would need to be networked; 
reach beyond a single city or local area; and be able to constantly ingest new 
data, process that data, and use them to model criminal profiles and affect 
future pólice decision-making. Such a system would be a massive undertak- 
ing. It would cost millions of dollars. Those who commanded it would be 
compelled to demónstrate that the Systems outputs produced the desired 
outeome: to efficiently protect America s white citizens frorn its most feared 
criminal suspeets. 



Chapter Sixteen 


THE MAN’S BEST FRIEND 


The magazine headline called it “A Cop’s Best Friend.” The article that 
followed conjured an idyllic scene. Small-town life nestled within a big city s 
infrastructure. Cops patrol city beats. Citizens cali for assistance. Pólice offi- 
cers swiftly deliver safety and security with the aid of a Computer stationed 
at pólice headquarters. The need for pólice protection at all is the city’s most 
unfortunate byproduct. But those in command have everything under con¬ 
trol. That was the magazine’s story. But the photograph that frames the story 
shows that there is much more behind the curtain. 

There Chief Clarence Kelley stood, authoritative, inside Kansas City’s 
pólice headquarters. To his right, two large screens displayed city maps, 
divided into varying shapes and sizes. Icons mark key data about each sec- 
tion. The map is under control, which means the city is under control, well 
managed, taken care of. 

In the same scene, Kelley locks eyes with a single pólice officer, seated at 
a Computer terminal. Headset affixed, the Computer operator keystrokes 
data into a Computer. The Computer, in turn, delivers information to a tele- 
phone operator. The operator delivers the final relay to a patrolman out on 
the beat. The scene speaks nothing of the fires that raged and torched Kansas 
City s east side just four short months before. But make no mistake. Kansas 
City remembered the fire that burned that time, and feared the one that 
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could come next. That was why the new computerized command and con¬ 
trol system existed. 


Kansas City s ALERTII system debuted in August 1968. Parts of the system 
had been tested starting back in 1964. That’s when Kelley first gathered 
together the necessary expertise to build a law enforcement information sys¬ 
tem. And in just four short years ALERT II put into place almost every law 
enforcement use case the Committeemen had once previously proposed to 
the President’s Crime Commission. 

ALERT II required a detailed owner’s manual. It described the system, 
which seemed harmless enough, routine, and natural. And that was the mes- 
sage the Systems designers and Kelley wanted to convey. The new Computer 
system would become part of the pólice department s family. One of their 
own. A benign tool to help good pólice oflicers do what they do better, 
which is fight crime and process large amounts of routine paperwork. 

But that manual was as carefully designed as the system it described. 
Don’t get me wrong. A lot of sinister shit lay buried between lines and lines 
of technical j argón. But before readers got to it, ALERT lis story needed to 
be told. On the manuals front cover, a pólice vehicle sits somewhere in the 
field, scenes frorn Kansas City s skyline set off in the distance. An officer 
rests in the front seat of the car. His head bows toward the car s steering 
wheel, patiently awaiting that cali from the dispatcher. She will tell him 
where they need him and his vehicle next. 

Awkwardly positioned as if sitting in the squad car’s back seat, another 
officer appears seated at attention. A massive, L-shaped IBM Computer con¬ 
solé surrounds him. A grid-lined map hovers just above. An array of input, 
output, and visualization options lie before him. Command and control are 
at his fmgertips. 

The manual introduces ALERT II as a criminal justice information system. 
The cover highlights the Systems core features, which inelude information 
data, operational assistance data, management assistance data, and research 
and planning data. This is ALERT lis essence. Bits upon bytes upon more 
megabytes of data. 

Ihis Regional Criminal Justice Information System is designed and operated 
by the Kansas City, Missouri Pólice Department to achieve the goals of informa¬ 
tion availability and operational assistance. 
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Figure 16.1. Kansas City, Missouri, Pólice Department ALERTII Criminal 
Justice Information Systems manual cover. 


Before continuing, the manuals fourteen-page introduction gives credit 
for building the System where it is due. The President’s Crime Commission 
was the Systems progenitor, and the manuals introduction quotes exten- 
sively from the commission’s report. 

ALERT II is software. Three sepárate Índex files compose its core. The 
ñame índex file contains key data that unlocks the Systems full functional- 
ity—an alphabetical list of ñames, with any and every person ever entered 
into the system. This ineludes given ñames, monikers, aliases, and associated 
business ñames. 

The general purpose índex file uses numbers to identify records stored 
within the system. These numbers link to an individuáis ñame, property, or 
vehicle, for example. They can also link to a law enforcement ageney record, 
such as a court case number or a criminal offense code for a crime, such as 
murder or assault. 
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For ALERTII, a ñame provided entrée into a world of connected data. In 
addition to one’s name(s), ALERT II included eight different ways to iden- 
tify any individual within its System. You could find someone by searching a 
license or vehicle identification number, an address, a warrant, a criminal 
record, court case, offense record, prosecutor, or correctional booking 
number. 

The master data file provided a complete record of all information stored 
in ALERT II pertaining to a given person or vehicle. These could be individ¬ 
ual people or profiles. For example, one could retrieve profiles of all people 
with the family ñame Johnson, or automobiles manufactured in 1965. 

ALERT II was more than just database software. It was a system, and 
users could input, query, and receive outputs based on the massive amount 
of information contained in its files. 

Like the magazine article said, ALERT II was a cop’s best friend. But what 
was that friend made of ? What was its psyche, motivations, and capabilities? 



Figure 16.2. Kansas City, Missouri, Pólice Department ALERT II Criminal 
Justice Information System s ALERT II database structure. 
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You don’t have to be a psychologist to gain such insights. You just have to 
understand how its programmers designed it—and why. You have to under- 
stand their priorities. You have to know what limits or Controls they put in 
place. 

First and foremost, ALERT lis designers prized connectivity. They 
required a system that could provide real-time data Services for all Kansas 
City law enforcement agencies simultaneously. 

They also needed the system to be networked. It had to be able to seam- 
lessly connect, talk to, and exchange information with other state, regional, 
and national criminal justice information Systems. Most important, it had to 
be able to interface with the FBI’s National Crime Information Center 
(NCIC). But it also had to communicate in an emergency situation. The 
system needed to be able to transmit an all-points bulletin (APB) through a 
message-switching system that could reach every node in the network. For 
this, and other reasons, the system had to be built for speed. Whether an 
APB or system queries frorn the field, pólice officials needed designers to 
build software that could supply requested information through the system 
within ten seconds. 

More for the system’s integrity than operability, ALERT lis designers 
needed the system secured. In principie, authorized personnel only input 
authentic, accurate, and validated information into the system. ALERT II 
carne with built-in security capabilities. But the Kansas City Pólice 
Department and afíiliated agencies had to develop and comply with addi- 
tional, strict protocols, such as where to lócate system hardware, where to 
store backup tapes, and most importantl, decide who had access. 

ALERT II’s manual doubled as an internal marketing tool. Computer Sys¬ 
tems like ALERT II were new to the pólice forcé, and not necessarily wel- 
comed. So its operator’s manual needed to communicate the whys of the 
system as much as the hows. 

Programmers represented the ALERT II system as they saw it. It was a 
wheel with spokes; and database, teleprocessing, and telecommunications 
hardware and software powered the system. But law enforcement officials 
interacted with the system using one or more of eleven peripheral spokes— 
or application subsystems. These individual software applications provided 
specific tools while authorized users had access to each of the eleven applica¬ 
tions. Users tended to use the application for a specific purpose; law enforce¬ 
ment personnel used law enforcement applications, court personnel used 
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court applications, and so on and so forth. All of these sepárate applications 
were integral to the system as a whole. And any one of them had the power 
to grind—rightfully or not—a Citizen in its bureaucratic gears. 

But the law enforcement subsystem is what the pólice command used to 
find its technological fix. It was their solution to the social, political, and 
criminal threat posed by blackpeople in Kansas City. 

The ALERTII law enforcement application was an information environ- 
ment all unto itself. Using it—strategically or inadvertently—pólice could 
document, profile, surveil, track, and target criminal suspects using race as a 
key factor. Like ALERT II as a whole, the application consisted of a number 
of sub applications. The arrest system produced data about individuáis 
arrested for crimes. This included statistical information about their crimi¬ 
nal arrest history. The dispatch system produced data that pólice command 
used to allocate human resources and deploy equipment. It also produced 
statistical analyses of these resource allocation and deployments. The ojfense 
system documented criminal offenses. And it produced statistical and his- 
torical analyses of crimes entered into the system. 

When a Kansas City pólice officer made an arrest, he was required to fill 
out a paper report. The arrest report alone required the officer to input some 
thirty-eight distinct data points, including the offender’s ñame and address, 
race, sex, and age. They also entered detailed physical descriptions like 
height, weight, and hair and eye color. It even asked for the ñame of the per- 
son’s current employer. 

Aflow chart walked ALERT lis users through the process from arrest to 
the monthly and annual generation of statistical reports. 

When an officer made an arrest, he or she had to submit an offense report, 
called Form P.D. 189. If the offense involved a victim, then the officer initi- 
ated a related report, Form RD. 339—a crimes againstpersons report. A crime 
involving a vehicle required yet another report. The offense report required 
data about the named offense itself. It also required an array of data about 
the circumstances surrounding the offense. What time did it happen? Was a 
weapon or forcé used? Were fingerprints or other evidence collected? Who 
was the victim? Who reported the crime? 

The most important information required from the form, however, was 
information about the suspect(s). The form provided space for information 
on two suspected perpetrators. If officers identified a perpetrator(s) they 
specified the suspect s ñame, race, and sex, his or her age, physical attributes, 
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and more. When completed, the officer passed the form on to a supervisor. 
The supervisor then passed it on to the Data Control Unit. They processed 
it according to uniform protocols. The offense record application was pro- 
grammed to produce—like clockwork—monthly and cumulative annual 
reports on all offenses. 

The address at which an arrest is made is required and during the on-line entry 
ofarrest information the data is passed through a census tract and hlock lookup. 
This is performed hy loading address information into a key and reading an on- 
line file containing the census tract and hlock corresponding to the address. 

This data was then incorporated into the arrest record. Finally the full 
arrest record was written onto the ñame, general purpose, and master Índex 
file tapes. 

The Kansas City Pólice Department relied heavily on these reports. Pólice 
personnel transferred the summary tapes that recorded these offenses to the 
FBI. The FBI then input the data into the NCIC database. 

At the end ofeach month a program is run that reads the general Índex and 
master files and creates a monthly arrest tape which is used as input to the arrest 
report programs. The monthly tape provides a comprehensive list ofstatistics on 
theperson arrested, the particulars ofthe arrest, disposition information, previous 
arrest record information, and location information. 

Finally, the dispatch system tracked and collected data about every officer 
dispatched to the field to respond to an incident. The reports tracked dis¬ 
patch location. Most important, however, they tracked how long it took for 
the officer to arrive on the scene after dispatched. These data were collected 
and processed in the same manner as the offense records. 


From a law enforcement perspective, ALERTII was a success. It increasingly 
allowed the Kansas City Pólice Department to remotely wage a war on 
crime. This distancing was not insignificant, especially for pólice patrolling 
the beat. Echoes of the 1968 uprisings still reverberated across the nation 
into the 1970s. 

In 1973, President Richard Nixon tapped Chief Kelley to head the FBI. 
Part of Kelley’s job was to rehabilítate the agency’s image. By that time, the 
nation had begun to grasp fully the significance of COINTELPRO, the gov- 
ernment’s secret spying program. The FBI had conspired with army intelli- 
gence officers to surveil and create new computerized databanks on anyone 
the bureau felt “threatened” the national order, including civil rights activists 
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like Martin Luther King Jr., members of the Black Panther Party, and stu- 
dent activists. 

As Kelley moved up, the new chief, Joseph McNamara, moved in. The 
KCMOPD continued to be fully vested in its efforts to mobilize criminal 
justice information systems. That year—1973—Kansas City law enforce- 
ment personnel made more than eight million inquines into the ALERT II 
system. 1 Ñame, case number, and dispatch inquines topped the list. The 
Computer Systems División was located in the department’s Administrative 
Unit. They added a systems analyst technician to the team, and two sénior 
analyst technicians. Those selected for the positions commanded a salary 
equivalent to the pólice rank of major. A programmer technician and a 
supervisory technician also joined the team that year. Computer systems 
and data processing were seen as part of legitímate pólice work. In his first 
year’s report as chief, McNamara extolled ALERT lis virtues. 

Computerized telecommunications systems have resulted in a 400 percent 
increase in productive information available to the officer patrolling streets. 
Mohile termináis in pólice cars represent the next step forward in providing the 
officer out in thefield with immediate access to criminal data and continued pro- 
tection of the citizens privacy. ... Field officers now have every pólice record of 
criminal activity available instantly in thefront seat oftheir patrol cars. 

But this was just the tip of the iceberg. Between 1968 and 1973, pólice 
officials had begun to understand and experiment with the full capabilities 
that ALERT II provided. 

Kent Colton, an MIT researcher at the time, explained that law enforce- 
ment exploited three primary criminal justice information system capabili¬ 
ties. Some law enforcement personnel viewed the system as a puré 
information carrier. Others saw the potential for transforming and manipu- 
lating the data to serve a broader purpose. Still others realized the power of 
modeling. Like those that Simulmatics had pioneered, these law enforce¬ 
ment officials learned to build computational models. Those models repre- 
sented crime in either the present—profiling. Or they built frameworks to 
model the future—forecasting. 2 

When ALERT II debuted in 1968, pólice personnel used it mostly to rep¬ 
lícate mundane data collection and documentation tasks. It tracked traffic 
tickets, routine court appearances, and the like. But in subsequentyears, the 
department input massive amounts of data into the system. That s when 
pólice began to produce, and regularly review, statistical reports on policing 
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Figure 16.3. Agencies connected to Kansas City, Missouri, Pólice Department 
ALERTII CriminalJustice Information Systems network. 

activities. By 1973, the Kansas City Pólice Department was ready to move 
into the third phase—profiling, modeling, and forecasting. 


ALERT II had been operational for sixyears. Yet, crime increased in Kansas 
City in 1973. More alarming, the number of robberies—a federal Índex 
crime and a part I crime in the KCMOPD nomenclature—had increased by 
11 percent over the previous year. McNamara had determined that the prob- 
lem warranted the full use of ALERT lis powers. That meant it was time to 
inelude mapping, profiling, and forecasting into a tactical strategy designed 
to seek and destroy Kansas City’s robbery problem. It had to determine 
when, where, and how robbery is perpetrated, and by whom. 

Ihat year, the department launched operation robbery control. Pólice brass 
set up a special command and control station. It operated twenty-four hours 
a day, seven days a week. The unit strategically occupied the 28th Street 
córner. Command personnel and crime analysts staffed the unit. 
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Computer data depicting high-frequency time periods and geographic areas 
particularly vulnerable to armed and strong arm robberies was utilized to deploy 
the available manpower. Computer analysis, as well as spot maps indicating the 
location and type ofrobbery throughout the city were maintained and each rob- 
beryplotted as soon as it occurred. 3 

As planning turned to tactical operations, officers in the field saturated 
patrol areas. They strategicaUy placed decoys. Pólice disguised themselves as 
everything from cabbies—for mobile surveillance—to elderly women—to 
lure purse-snatchers. 

What led the special unit to determine where these robberies were most 
likely to take place? How did they knowwhat number of officers they should 
deploy in the targeted area? How did they know what type of suspect they 
should be on the lookout for? How did they know how long it would take for 
officers to respond if and when they drew out the crimináis they set out to 
neutralize? 

Saúl Gass had provided the algorithm years before; ALERT II provided 
the necessary hardware and software to execute it. Start with the pólice 
beat. Add census blocks indicators. Add race. Add sex. Add age. Add 
weighted crime data, a prior criminal offense and arrest history. Then uti- 
lize IBM s inferential statistics software like SPSS to analyze, model, and 
forecast. 

These were the key data to be plugged into Gass s algorithm and the tools 
to process them. McNamara marshaled it all for operation robbery control. 
ALERT lis routine data input, analysis, and output capabilities provided 
the individualized data and statistics used to deploy it. When you look at 
what it produced—the maps, tables, and statistical analyses—you could 
write the correct end to Operation Robbery Controls story, with surprising 
accuracy. 

But McNamara said it all. The dedication and commitment of the officers 
assigned to this special and unique project began to pay gratifying dividends. 
Instead ofthe customary increase, the rate ofrobbery by Christmas time had been 
reduced by almost 27percent, compared to the sameperiod of!972. 


Approaching the late 1960s, Roy Wilkins had grasped the complex, yet still 
developing relationship between computing and Americas so-called “race 
problem.” He did so perhaps more than any other civil rights leader. Wilkins 
was bom of Mississippi stock. His grandfather had been a slave one minute, a 
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ARRESTS BY SEX AND RACE 



Figure 16.4. Arrests by sex and race, Kansas City, Missouri, 1973. 


freedman the next, Wilkins wrote in his autobiography. He also noted that his 
grandfather’s emancipation carne with the caveat that he was still black all 
day long , 4 

Reconstruction in 1865 brought his grandfather hope, and the vote, Roy 
recaUed, only to have the Ku Klux Klan and the Mississippi Black Codes 
steal them both back by the end of the decade. But Grandfather Wilkins 
bequeathed audacity to his son Willie, who got an education and married 
Mayfield Edmundson. Edmundson’s “café au lait complexión” made Roy 
rightfully suspicious; his maternal roots found their way back to its seminal 
master. 5 

Roy knew one thing for certain. His father, Willie, had earned a reputa- 
tion as a “bad nigger” in Holly Springs, Mississippi, though he once beat a 
white farmer for addressing him as such. Journalist Ida B. Wells once 
explained “Lynch Law.” 

Ifa colored man resented the imposition of a white man and the two carne to 
blows, the colored man had to die, either at the hands ofthe white man then and 
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OFFENSES BY DIVISION AREAS 



Figure 16.5. Offenses by división areas, Kansas City, Missouri, 1973. Central 
División ineludes highest concentration of black residents. 

there or later at the hands of a mob that speedily gathered. Ifhe showed a spirit of 
courageous manhood he was hangedfor hispains, and the killingwasjustified by 
the declaration that he was a “sauey nigger.” 6 

Willie Wilkins was a sauey nigger. But he hopped aboard the Illinois 
Central Railroad line with his wife and escaped Mississippi one-step ahead of 
a lynch rope. 7 

By the time Roy Wilkins was born in 1901, his mother and father had 
settled in St. Louis, Missouri. There they had witnessed something com- 
pletely foreign. White people mixed with blacks. At train stations, “white” 
and “colored” signs did not adorn bathroom entrances. On the trolleys, 
black folks sat where they damn well pleased. White people showed his par- 
ents kindness. Some Negroes owned property, in some neighborhoods that 
were integrated. And Negro physicians—like the one who delivered Roy 
into the world—were not an anomaly. 

But even this northern bastión had its limits. There was a color line. And, 
after a while, Roy explained that his father had begun to lose the will to even 
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Figure 16.7. Part 1 offenses against persons and property cleared, Kansas City, 
Missouri, 1973. 
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think about Crossing it. When Roy s mother died, Roy was about six years 
oíd. His aunt convinced his father to let Roy and his two siblings go live with 
her family in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

It was in St. Paul that Roy Wilkins witnessed black prosperity and all its 
possibilities. His únele had become Howard Elliott s prívate rail car porter. 
Elliott was a Harvard-trained engineer, who later became president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. Roy’s únele held a position that earned him not 
just respect, it also provided a middle-class lifestyle. Roy glimpsed a life 
where race seemed not to matter. 

Perhaps I’m a sentimentalist. But no one can tell me that it is impossible for 
whitepeople and blackpeople to live next door to one another, to get along—even 
to love one another. For me integration is not an abstraction constructed on dusty 
eighteenth century notions ofdemocracy. I believe in it not only because it is right, 
but because I have lived it all my life. s 

Following his únele’s advice, Wilkins chose to attend the best high school 
in St. Paul, George Weitbreit Mechanical Arts High. He had decided to pur- 
sue a career in engineering. But a teacher recognized his writing ability, and 
urged him to develop it. With that my plans to become an engineer melted in a 
new lustfor books and writing. 9 

Soon Wilkins discovered W. E. B. Du Bois s Souls of Black Folk. His mind 
grasped DuBois’ central concepts: double consciousness and the color line. 
But, he admitted that at the time, I was young, Jim Crow had left me mostly 
alone, and while I loved the beauty of DuBoiss writings, his arguments were still 
a little abstractfor me. 10 

That changed in the summer of 1920. That s when Wilkins said I lost my 
innocence on race once and for all. A pólice dragnet in Duluth, Minnesota, had 
ensnared ten Negrees suspected of raping a white woman. During the mid- 
dle of the night, an angry white mob stormed the jail. They dragged six of the 
men out to the central square. Hiere, a kangaroo court pronounced three of 
them guilty. They lynched each one, one by one, frorn a Street light pole, 
while five thousand whites cheered. 

Wilkins worked for a decade as a practicing journalist. Then, he went to 
work for the organization that began to wage war on the kinds of racial injus- 
tices that Wilkins had witnessed for himself. Wilkins began his career as the 
NAACPs assistant secretary. During that time he became the editor of Du 
Boiss The Crisis, the NAACP’s official magazine. In 1955, Wilkins became 
the NAACPs executive secretary. And in 1964 he was its executive director. 
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Perhaps Roy Wilkins s early capacity for engineering enabled and moti- 
vated him to deeply contémplate the Computer revolution’s meaning for 
black people. Perhaps only someone who had witnessed firsthand both 
racial violence and hope could simultaneously transpose a deep sense of 
both optimism and pessimism onto the Computer. If nothing else, certainly 
his journalist’s education and longtime editorial work are what allowed him 
to so adroitly frame the deeply probative question printed in the headline of 
his September 11, 1967, Los Angeles Times editorial. There Wilkins conjec- 
tured, Computerize the Race Problem? 11 


Weighing a ton, and standing five feet, one inch at the shoulders, Hattie was 
a big-boned, broadfaced, black beast with four white stockings and a white- 
splashed rump. 12 Actually, it was black and white. Its color is what would have 
drawn Wilkins s attention. So would the fact that it was assigned ID number 
6069325 in a computerized databank known as a “herd book.” He would 
have noted that it was genetically designed with the aid of a Computer and 
would have paid special attention to the fact that it had to be fed massive 
amounts of inputs (data/food) to produce valué. And he would have paid 
keen attention to the automated system that monitored and provided daily 
feedback about her milk production. 

This is the kind of Holstein-Friesian milk cow that set Wilkins’s mind 
working onfacets ofour ever irritating race question. The Holstein-Friesian was 
a crossbreed. Its genetic mixture produced black-and-white-colored cattle 
equipped for superior milk production. The fact that a 1967 Computer could 
harmonize black and white into a superior milk cow, and automate the pro¬ 
duction of something with supreme valué captivated Wilkins’s imagination. 
What might the Computer do if we let it loose to process Americas most 
pressing national problem? 

Regardless, the Computer performed significant work for Wilkins. The 
Computer was a problem-oriented business machine. Wilkins wondered 
whether the Computer could solve Americas race problem; engineer racial 
equality. If that were too lofty a goal, Wilkins at least questioned how the 
Computer might change black people’s relationship to work, career advance- 
ment, and economic success. 

To Wilkins, the Computer was the great displacer. 

In Michigan Computers are bringing thousands ofdijferent cars off the assem- 
bly Une equipped by orders on punch cards. In Ohio a machine drills 250 cylinder 
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blocks at once. In Louisiana a Computer filis drums with Chemicals. In Chicago a 
Computer mixes and bakes cakes. On a single Dixie plantation a cotton-picking 
machine displaces SO Negro families. 

From one perspective, Wilkins’s Computer was race neutral, merely per- 
forming the task it was designed to do. From another vantage point, com- 
puters were doing work traditionally done by Negroes. As far as Wilkins was 
concemed, both led to the unemployment line. 

The predicament, Wilkins acknowledged, was both personal and struc- 
tural. In one breath, Wilkins would admonish the next generation to get an 
education. He warned that if they did not, computers may be tossing most of 
the race to the slag heap by 1990 . 13 

In the next breath he’d say something like, statistics don’t mean much to 
people who think and Uve by slogans, but the fiad is that three million Americans 
are huntingfor work and cannotget a job. In the midst ofour afifluence we simply 
have not solved theproblem ofwhatto do aboutworkers dislodged by technology, 
not by laziness. One element ofithefiormulafior unemployment is a dark skin. It is 
true nationally that the unemployment ratefior Negroes is twice that fior whites, 
but in some localities it is as much asfour times the white rate. In the Watts dis- 
trict ofLos Angeles lastAugust one out ofevery three Negroes was unemployed. 

For Wilkins, the Computer could have also been the great equalizer, were 
Negroes both attuned to and provided more than token access to the 
machine. Wilkins once recalled a story for his New York Amsterdam News 
readers. A black student protest broke out at Brandéis. Wilkins harshly criti- 
cized the student protestors. He claimed that young folk those days expected 
to run the joint, before they’d even taken part in the education it had to offer 
them. Nevertheless, the students had taken over the campus Communica¬ 
tions center to stage their protest. The center housed a switchboard and a 
Computer. 

One of the students had shoved a list of demands in the face of Brandeis’s 
administration. They were—as he put it—non-negotiable. But Wilkins 
explained, Well as the young man will learn, most things in this world are nego- 
tiable. Instead ofispouting this nonsense and wastingprecious time he and hisfiel- 
lows should be studying and trying to understand the Computer in the Center. 

Wilkins described the irony behind the black student protest. 

At about the same day they were throwing their blackness around the Brandéis 
campus, Dr. Vincent Harding, president ofi a black college in Atlanta, was 
bemoaning the drain ofi black brainsfirom black schools. While he cries fior more 
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and better Negro graduates, black students arefrittering away their time and the 
races destiny by capturingcomputers befare they learn basic algebra. 

Nestled between criticisms lay Wilkins s truth. The Computer was a ticket 
to both higher education and upward economic mobility. 

But Wilkins’s Computer was also the great regulator; the great enforcer. 
Even in its infancy, Wilkins’s Computer had come to represent the white 
power structure. The Man. Our national slipstick. Our persistent prejudices 
associated with blackness marked each one. 

New York Citizens were treated recently to what has become the standard riot 
photograph: black looters loaded with foodstuffs stolenfrom a Brooklyn super- 
market. Thus Wilkins opened his Los Angeles Times editorial. He was making 
a point about the magnitude of the image compared to how relatively trivial 
the infraction was. 

He went on to drive a simple, seemingly not apparent, argument home. 
Stealing is not racial-, the idea planted in the public mind thatNegroes steal and 
white people do not is known to befalse by every policeman and by every prosecu- 
tor in the United States. 

He also raised the point that Alexander’s Inc. (a then-popular, discount 
department store) increased by 20 percent the number of shoplifters it 
apprehended that year. As a result, Wilkins highlighted, computers are 
being used and a list of 250,000 confassed or convicted shoplifters is being 
offered stores by the security office of one chain. Wilkins was referring to a 
New York Times story about Spartan Industries, Inc. It was a large retail 
chain that boasted the only national file of this kind and the only one using 
computerized facilities. u In addition to computerizing a national retail and 
grocery store shoplifting databank, the company also pioneered the use of 
Knogo Wafers. The anti-theft tags aflixed to retail goods were developed 
alongside related CCTV and other electronic surveillance Systems to 
deter shoplifters. 15 

In any case, the story made Wilkins fearful about how the Computer 
would be used. He knew that white America associated black people with 
crime. He was afraid that that association, and data that confirmed it, would 
be fed into, ingested in, and processed by a powerful new Computer Sys¬ 
tem—one that stored, connected, and distributed large amounts of deci- 
sion-driving data that could negatively impact black people’s lives. 

You see, Wilkins s Computer was also coid, impersonal, and unfeeling. 
Like New York’s Board of Examiners, Wilkins argued, the Computer screens 
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applicants, gives examinations, promulgates lists andfeeds the transmission belt 
which cannotpause for unorthodoxy. 16 


Despite all of these ways that the Computer oriented his gaze toward race, 
blackness, and black people, it is critical to know that Wilkins s Computer 
was not merely a metaphor. It was a sign. Speaking about more than just the 
Negro farmworker, Wilkins said that the Computer is hut one more signal that 
he has heen kept at arm's length while the rest of America pressedforward into the 
Computer era. In the mass he never got a chance to acquire the learning and 
the skills which would have enabled him to progress toward the use of data 
Processing. 

As these words suggest, Wilkins s Computer mediated racial struggle. In 
this epic affray, the Computer stood somewhere between black peoples 
intractable strivings to gain access to opportunity, andwhite America’s stub- 
born and belligerent refusal to grant it. In Wilkins s imagination, granting 
access to opportunities afforded by mastering the Computer would be tanta- 
mount to inciting some kind of technological insurrection. But the persist- 
ent experience of rising up and marching forward, only to be beaten back 
down, Wilkins argued, weighed heavy on black America’s collective psyche. 

When I look now into the skeptical eyes ofbewildered white observers of this 
riotous summer, I think of the Arkansas sharecroppers, of Anthony Crawford, a 
Negro farmer who was lynched because he was "too prosperous." ...The psycho- 
logical children ofthis treatment are the 1967 rioters. 

Wilkins hoped to train his Computer s processing power on this computa- 
tional color line—not by marshaling a rhetorical imperative or by running a 
Computer command. He simply framed an intricate, three-dimensional ques- 
tion. The question challenged America and the masters of its political machin- 
ery. It challenged the designers of its burgeoning technological Systems, the 
puppet masters of prívate enterprise—and their most prized new digital tool. 

Wilkins asked the question in a language each of them had come to 
understand—the language of data processing. Nudging aside his sacred 
Holstein, Wilkins asked, After the Computer has defined, on tape, the ideal 
Holstein, could it then turn its impersonal, unprejudiced magic upon our agoniz- 
ing raceproblem? Could itnot, after digesting the facts which whites and blacks 
havefogged over for so longgive us an outline of our obligation? Instead ofbeing 
a measure ofthe Negros lag, cannot the Computer become a guidepost to interracial 
justice andpeace? 
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Wilkins had hoped that the dawn of computing would train a watchful 
eye on America’s race problem. It did. Just not in the way he imagined when 
his mind wondered about the new technology’s possibilities. ALERT II 
existed. It was used to its full capabilities, and was deemed successful in 
Kansas City. Special projects like Operation Robbery Control continued. 
And the Kansas City Pólice Department added new hardware and software 
to its expanding arsenal. Through it all, East Kansas City felt increasingly 
over-policed and under constant surveillance. But this isn’t the whole story. 

By 1975, ALERT II had sprawled into an expansive network of227 termi¬ 
náis, utilized by 51 agencies. It extended throughout much of Missouri, and 
over the State line into Kansas. 17 The Computer center housing ALERT lis 
hub hardware, software, and technical expertise entertained hundreds of law 
enforcement visitors. They carne from across Missouri and Kansas. Scores 
more rushed in from Cañada to Texas, Washington, DC, to Iowa, California 
to Japan, to Saudi Arabia, and Venezuela. 18 A third ofthe Computer división s 
personnel time was spent designing new Systems and software. 

The system itself had amassed a bank of nearly three million individual 
records. 19 One quarter of ALERT lis reporting function was spent produc- 
ing statistical offense and arrest reports (among the eighteen different cate- 
gories of reports). All told, the KCMOPD had spent more than $2 million 
on the ALERT lis technical Systems alone. And this did not inelude person¬ 
nel and related costs. 

ALERT II became a national model for criminal justice information Sys¬ 
tems. In fact, the first annual survey of operating criminal justice Systems 
across the United States took place in 1970. The voluntary survey deter- 
mined that 488 such systems had been built, at least one in every US State, 
territory, and district. 20 That number continued to skyrocket. Almost two- 
thirds of the systems were built using IBM hardware, and many were 
designed and built by IBM contractors. 

ALERT II had its own Kansas City story. But the new valúes, presump- 
tions, and worldview that shifted as a result of its use permeated law enforce¬ 
ment thinking throughout the United States. ALERT II—and systems like 
it—exemplified black people’s relationship to Computer technology. The 
contours of this relationship were wire frarned by the late 1960s. They were 
fully structured and sedimented by the mid-1970s. What was the Computer 
to black people? Black people, by and large, did not have access to the tech¬ 
nology being used to profile, target, and forecast their tendeney toward 
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criminality. Black people were not hired as technicians to process the data 
input in the machine. Black people certainly did not design the Systems. 
Black people were not at the table to contribute to conversations about how 
to deploy the outputs. Black people were not represented among the indus- 
try consultants who showcased the Computer’s capabilities, developed its 
use cases, or had the technical skills to know how to build in necessary con- 
straints. Black people were scarce in the ranks of students at higher-education 
institutions that provided the pipeline to government agencies and industries 
that were so invested in this work. 

What was the Computer to black people throughout the 1960s and early 
1970s? They certainly never saw themselves pictured in an IBM advertise- 
ment utilizing one of the new machines for all kinds of business purposes. 
To black people by and large the Computer was an alien technology destined 
to go to work on them the way all prior US technologies had—to grind them 
into submission and exert racial power over their entire existence. 

And what were black people to the 1960s and 1970s Computer system? 
ALERTII and the rise of criminal justice information systems more broadly 
began the long-standing process of turning black people—people with bod- 
ies and experiences, hopes and interests, aspirations and legitímate griev- 
ances against their government—into abstract data. Computers process and 
manipúlate data. Whether they anticipated it or not (and all evidence points 
to not), once law enforcement officials invested in computing as a law 
enforcement, problem-solving tool, they also invested in the valué of data as 
an enterprise. The “data” produced the model, and the model became the 
territory. Crime became something committed by people with whom one 
has no relationship—certainly not one rooted in mutuality, common expe- 
rience, common goods or interests, shared responsibility, or, in many cases, 
even basic humanity. 

But it is easier to occupy and place under almost complete and perpetual 
surveillance an entire community when objective and unbiased “data” tell 
you this is a prudent course of action. And it is much easier to wage a war 
against an 11.5 percent robbery rate than it is to have to take into account 
real people while one tries to make a community safer. It is much easier to 
believe one’s harassment is righteous when an algorithm and software sift 
through criminal histories and tell you that the source of your crime prob- 
lem is the whole of East Kansas City. 




Chapter Seventeen 


DIGITAL TECHNOLOGY 

OUR PAST IS PROLOGUE 


The year 2000. That’s when the dotcom bubble burst, along with many of the 
Vanguard’s dreams. The once-mighty giant America Online had introduced 
the world to the Internet. Now it had to merge with Time Warner to stay 
competitive. Both David and Malcolm had already cashed out. They made a 
fortune and took it with them. But they left NetNoir and the Black Internet 
behind. They had accomplished something truly great and consequential for 
black America: to think that blackness was at the center of the Internet uni- 
verse, something responsible for ushering the masses Online, even if it was 
only for a short time. But NetNoir s business model couldn’t sustain itself. As 
the Internet changed phase, David made clear where his interests lay. 

We all are a collective body. Let’s all move forward, both on a global sense, 
macro sense , but also within these virtual communities so black folks wouldjust 
be able tofinally improve our Uves. That was certainly part ofmy thing. ButI was 
definitely an entrepreneur. I am an entrepreneur. An entrepreneur in the sense 
that I intended to have a successful business and then get a return. I wanted to 
become wealthy enough to become comfortable to Uve the Ufe I wanted to lead. 

Barry followed cióse behind. AOL bought Black Voices in 2004. In part, 
AOL wanted to replace what it lost with NetNoir. AOL wedded Time 
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Warner, and then Hujfington Post. New personalities ran in and out of the 
site as it changed hands. Through it all, Barry remained proudest that its 
ñame never changed. Black Voices is a powerful brand that will last over time. 

GoAfro had died a quick death back in 1998. Nothing and no one took its 
place. The magazine to which it was tethered also folded soon after. 
MetroServe stuck it out for another ten years. But GoAfros dissolution 
dashed Williams hopes. He would never parlay it into a fruitful online 
venture. 

Ken had worked tirelessly, trying to evangelize black Boston to get online. 
But he could not sell enough software to make a living. So he had to go work 
for other people, but not particularly his own. His BlackFacts.com remained 
his primary online legacy. 

Kamal never even tried to survive the ruptured bubble. 

AfroLink carne around, and it was disruptive. Theres been nothing around 
since that's been disruptive. 

Kamal decided that disruption was no longer possible. At least, it did not 
seem plausible. Not for him. Not for AfroLink. Not for any others of the 
Vanguard. He closed shop and turned to his art. 

Some of the Vanguard failed, some succeeded. Others didn’t see their 
lives in such black-and-white terms. Tyronne Foy’s BBS didn’t last long once 
the big ISPs carne to town. He looked back and realized he had spent a lot of 
money, had made very little, and said he wouldn’t have changed a thing. Lee 
Bailey’s EURweb.com would be a lone survivor through the future. Farai 
Chideya continued to tell stories about race, politics, or anything she 
wanted, really. 

The Universal Black Pages had been dying a slow death since 1996. But 
Derrick buried it completely in 2002. He didn’t lament its passing. Perhaps 
the best hope was to take IT to the streets so it could survive the bubble—to 
engineer change and foment a revolution that would significantly under- 
mine, destabilize, even crumble America’s racial order. But in 2006 he lost a 
friend who had made this her agenda. On September 20, 2006, the 
Washington Post published her obituary. 

Anita Brown, 63; Pushed Internet Use in Black 

Community 

By Yvonne Shinhoster Lamb 

Washington Post Staff Writer 
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Wednesday, September 20,2006 

Anita Brown, 63, who in the late 1990s overcame herfear oftechnology and 
became a major proponent of the Internet in the black community, died on 
Sept. 8 of cardiac arrest at Washington Hospital Center. She lived in the 
District. 

In 1996, Mrs. Brown, once an avowed technophobe, founded Black Geeks 
Online to promote Computer literacy and edúcate others about the power of 
information technology. She sought to bridge what carne to be known as the 
“digital divide” by creating her virtual information clearinghouse. Her grass- 
roots effort in Washington flourished with a monthly newsletter and her recur- 
rent Heads-UP e-mail bulletins. Forfive years, she kept her growing network 
informed on new media developments, software and hardware changes, com- 
pany announcements andjob openings. 

Early on, she pushed to connect African Americans in Washington and 
elsewhere to the Internet through workshops and seminars. One of herfirst 
efforts in 1997, "TakinglT to the Streets,” attracted more than 200 people 
andfeatured a livefeed to chat rooms on the Internet. In 2000, the Boston 
Globe said Mrs. Brown was “one ofthose individuáis that author Malcolm 
Gladwell describes as a ‘connector.’Brown has established herself as an unof- 
ficial Internet griot who sends out missives to members all over the world, 
from the South Bronx to South Africa," the article said. “The organization is 
a digital grapevine for people of color online, and Brown had made it her 
mission to encourage black information tech professionals to volunteer in the 
community." 

Mrs. Brown was known as “a serial entrepreneur” byfamily members for her 
many business start-ups, including a desktop publishing business. Her most 
popular business is It's a DC Thang T-Shirts, which she started in the late 
1980s. Her interest in expanding her T-shirt business to other cities led her to 
the Internet. At first she was distrustful of the Web. "I thought it was Big 
Brother,” she once said. “We didnt have any business on it.” 

But after one ofher media-savvy brothers changed her mind, she became 
hooked. “She really was obsessed with it,” said her sister Janet Dyson of 
Upper Marlboro. "You could find her on the Internet anytime of day or 
night." 

In 1996, she designed and managed the help deskfor NetNoir on AOL, 
which focuses on African American culture and lifestyles. She simplified the 
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technical jargón, added her photo and served as “SistahGeek" concierge. She 

later moderated a weekly spiritualforumforNetNoir. 

Civil rights leaders in the early 1960s had done what they could to arrest the 
Computer revolution’s negative impact on black America. They didn’t stand 
much of a chance. By the end of that decade it became abundantly clear: the 
Negro—America’s greatest problem—would be the new Computer society s 
first major problem to solve. Government, industry, and higher education 
institutions collaborated, designed, built, and deployed automated policing 
Systems, networked databases, and algorithmically driven predictive polic¬ 
ing imperatives. Six hundred criminal justice information Systems were 
being used by pólice, courts, corrections, and other criminal justice agencies 
up through 1980. Those tools began to lock us up at skyrocketing and racially 
disparate rates. 1 

But we began to get a hold of those computing tools. We began to mas- 
ter them. We recognized that we could use them to make our individual 
lives better, more enjoyable, more purposeful. We discovered we could use 
them to connect ourselves, bind ourselves together, build community, 
produce culture, create markets, make money. Maybe even start another 
civil rights revolution. But all that possibility seemed to fade with the 
Vanguard’s collective passing by the middle of the first decade of the new 
millennium. 


On February 26, 2012, George Zimmerman gunned down Trayvon 
Martin in Sanford, Florida. Zimmerman was white. He claimed that 
Trayvon—a black seventeen-year-old—walked suspiciously through his 
gated community. Sanford pólice briefly detained Zimmerman then let 
him go home. 

One week passed. Then two. Still no one knew Trayvons ñame. 

Then, it started. 

March 8. Change.org, an online petition site, pressed pólice to arrest 
Zimmerman. Two million people signed it. 

March 9. The FBI and the Department of Justice launched an 
investigation. 

March 16. Sanford, Florida, pólice released the 911 tapes from the night 
Zimmerman shot and killed Martin. The same day, the New York Times 
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published African American columnist Charles Blow’s The Curious Case of 
Trayvon Martin. 

March 19. The Internet and activists staged the Million Hoodie March to 
protest Zimmermans freedom and racial profiling. 

March 23. Barack Obama, America’s first black president, stood before 
the world at the White House. From news streaming sites, such as YouTube, 
tethered to fiber-optic cables that stretch across the world, he said: 

When I think about this boy, I think about my own kids. My main message is 
to theparents of Trayvon Martin. You know, ifl had a son, he’d look like Trayvon. 1 

April 11. Pólice arrested Zimmerman for Martin’s murder. 

The Web, Facebook, Twitter—these and many other platforms carried 
the raging and virulent news to every córner of the digitally connected 
world. It was a victory for a new concept we called digital activism. 


The Internet of 2012 was a different world than it was when the Vanguard 
first made its mark. It had been more than a decade since the 2000 bubble 
burst. Blackness, black people, black content, black culture, black interests— 
we were visible in 1994 and 1996 and 1998 and 2000 in a way that it seemed 
we could never be in 2012. The black footprint on the Internet universe was 
relatively enormous in the 1990s. Roughly three million websites composed 
that universe. The dominant Internet portáis like AOL and CompuServe 
shared a stake in black visibility. They had heavily invested financial resources 
to produce and distribute black content throughout every córner of that 
still-small universe. 

By 2012 that universe had grown exponentially. More than a half billion 
sites dotted the landscape. And the provincial portáis that once invested 
heavily in steering users to black content suddenly had little stake in doing 
so. Those walled gardens carne down. The Web opened. Every site competed 
for visibility. And visibility started to become as prime a commodity online 
as it had always been off, particularly for building wealth, influencing public 
policy and political interests, and building a movement. 

Predictably, as online visibility increased in valué, black people’s visibility 
within the open Web began to diminish. The more the Web expanded, the 
more black people, black content, and black interests receded from view. 
Search engines like Google became the dominant traffic cop, steering users 
one way or another until the Internet looked as segregated as any American 
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city, and the Black Internet was a ghetto in all of them; a place where black 
people, black culture, black content, and black community could scarcely be 
found and had little valué. 

This did not mean of course that the Webs black population diminished 
as content users, producers, or distributors. It just meant that we had to find 
new ways to connect, direct attention to ourselves, remind people of our 
worth and valué, cali attention to the fact that we were still here, and point 
out that our fates were still connected. Others needed to know that too 
many of us were still suffering under the weight of an American social, eco- 
nomic, and political structure that sees us as different, inferior, and danger- 
ous. In many ways we needed another Watts, a national wake-up cali, a 
moment to focus all eyes and ears on our collective voice, a voice that 
reminded everyone that the evils which can he endured with patience as long as 
they are inevitable, seem intolerable as soon as hope can be entertained ofescap- 
ing them. 

The Vanguard, the 1990s Black Internet—they had given us hope. But 
the policing, the pólice brutality, the incarceration, the Wholesale devalua- 
tion of black life were becoming simply intolerable. Fortunately, we found 
not only our voice, but new online platforms that allowed us not only to 
showcase who we are, what we produce, and the interests that concern us. 
We seized new online platforms capable of amplifying our voices on our 
own terms. 


Technology writer Jenna Wortham told a story for the New York Times 
Magazine. 

On July 2013, a 32-year-old writer named Alicia Garza was sipping bourbon 
in an Oakland bar, eyes on the televisión screen as the news carne through: George 
Zimmerman had been acquitted by a Florida jury in the killing of Trayvon 
Martin, an African-American teenager. As the decisión sank in, Garza logged 
onto Facebook and wrote, "Blackpeople. I loveyou. I love us. Our Uves matter.” 
Garzas friend Patrisse Cullors wrote back, closing her post with the hashtag 
"#blacklivesmatter. " 3 

The hashtag had disappeared before it even really spoke, or at least before 
anyone heard it back in 2013. But the hashtag didn’t really matter, according 
to racial justice activists like Charlene Caruthers. Caruthers is the founding 
national director of Black YouthProject 100 (BYPlOO).Iheyouthorganization 
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focuses on dismantling structures of anti-blackness through organizing and 
mobilizing direct action. BYP100 was itself once a hashtag, the moniker for 
the meeting that helped to conceive a movement still yet to be born. 

So the same night that Alicia penned black Uves matter as an idea, was the 
same night that we were gathered. At the time I didn’t actually know Alicia, Opal, 
or Patrisse. I actually met them later through training led by a black organizer. 
We were in the six-month leadership development training together and that's 
when I met all three ofthem. 

Before the meetingwhere she met Alicia Garza, Opal Tometi, and Patrisse 
Cullors, Charlene had attended the “Beyond November Convening.” The 
convening took place just outside of Chicago, Illinois. University of Chicago 
political Science professor Cathy Cohén had organized the convening. Its 
purpose was to recruit young activists and train young organizers, particu- 
larly those representing the nation’s black queer and trans communities. 
Tliis, according to Charlene, is where BYP100 was bom. 

We were introduced to the world through a video. We wrote a statement and 
weput the statement on video and weposted on YouTube and within a doy or two 
it had over 20,000 views. That led to usforming an identity as like an actual 
entity. The video was released right after our convening. It was released that week. 
It was our statement to Trayvon Martins family and to the black community at 
large. That’s how people learned about us through social media and we began to 
form an identity in the wake of people being curious about "Hey here's a group of 
young black folks who are articulating what they think is happening, how they 
feel, and what they want black people to do.” 

Charlene seemed like she was channeling the late Anita Brown when she 
emphasized time and again that people build movements. Not technology. 
Not the Internet. Not social media. Like Anita, Charlene recognized com- 
munication technology s power, even its necessity. Both recognized that 
connecting and organizing people was the foundation to one day mobilizing 
a revolutionary movement. But what happened on August 9, 2014, and the 
months following made us question yet again. What relationship do black 
people have with digital media technology? Could we really use it to revolu- 
tionize America’s racial order? Or at least influence it in that direction? 


I JUST SAW SOMEONE DIE OMFG (STheePharaoh tweeted at 1:03 in 
the afternoon of August 9,2014. 
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I’m about to hyperventilate. 

(a)allovevie the pólice just shot someone dead infrontofmy cribyo. 

Fuckfuckfuck. 

The last tweet featured a photograph. A lifeless black body lying bloodied 
and still on a Ferguson, Missouri, Street. A white pólice officer stood over his 
body. His hand still hovered atop his gun. 

Retweeted and circulated some seven thousand times, these words and 
images broke the news to the world. A white, Ferguson, Missouri, pólice 
officer had shot and killed a black, unarmed teenager. 

By late afternoon, a small crowd had gathered. The boy s body still lay 
stretched out in the Street. There was no ambulance; no coroner there. A 
local TV station whose faint attempt to report the news via Twitter went 
virtually unnoticed. As the afternoon turned to evening, everything seemed 
to stand still. The world had no idea what just happened. And why would 
they? The housing project where Brown was killed was just another black 
ghetto. Black people. White cops. Young black male lying dead in the Street. 
Victim of a trigger-happy cop who saw danger lurking in every black body. 
Was this really news? 

The Ufe less body of the seventeen year oíd kid please help us expose this 
attempted coverup. 

At approximately 7:42, Twitter user (2)Tefpoe, aka War Machine III, 
tweeted this message along with a photograph that gave a closer look. 
A young, black male lay face-down, head to the side, on the pavement. As 
one looked toward his feet, you could see his shorts resting near his anides, 
underwear exposed. From the other end, a stream of blood had gushed from 
his head and traveled down the empty Street. The white cop stood behind 
him, so as not to have to look into his empty eyes. More than five thousand 
other users retweeted (a)TefPoe’s cali and the image he posted. 

Still, little news traveled beyond Ferguson. By mid-evening, bits began 
trickling out. At 7:31 p.m., the online black news site NewsOne ran the head- 
line Ferguson, Missouri Crowd After Fatal Shooting of Unarmed Teen: "Kill The 
Pólice." At 9:11 p.m., ABC News online posted, Pólice Shooting in MO Sparks 
Angry Protests. One minute later, Raw Story carried, Officer-related shooting 
of teenager in St. Louis draws protestors, massive pólice response. Then at 9:16 
p.m., a breakthrough from Global Grind: HE HAS A ÑAME: Ferguson Pólice 
Fatally Shoot Unarmed Teenager Michael Brown (PHOTOS). 
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Other sites—Buzzfeed, Mediaite, the LA Times, the New York Daily News, 
CBS News, the Blaze, Huffington Post—followed, posting reports before 
midnight the day Mike Brown’s shooting occurred. Mind you, none of these 
reports that went out in the first twenty-four hours featured eyewitness 
reporting by journalists on the ground in Ferguson. All of them sourced 
their information, in whole or in part, from Twitter. In a rare moment, 
Ferguson’s black community got to share with the world what had happened 
to Mike Brown—what routinely happens in their community. Their voices 
were unvarnished, unfiltered. And they established a frame for their story 
that resonated with black America: the great-grandmothers whose sons, 
husbands, and daughters hung from Southern pólice lynch ropes during Jim 
Crow; families who watched pólice kill their loved ones in Watts, in Harlem, 
in Detroit, in Newark, in Washington, DC, in Kansas City throughout the 
civil rights uprisings of the 1960s; the young father who scrawled words on 
a cardboard box and held it up for all of Ferguson, all of Twitter, all of those 
attuned to online news on that August 9 night: Ferguson pólice just executed 
my unarmed son. 4 

The white cop shoots unarmed black teenager frame that Ferguson set in the 
first hours following Mike Brown’s killing set the stage for what soon erupted. 


August 10,2014, was an absolutely incredible scene. The world witnessed a 
gun battle, and a clash of wills in the middle of the streets of Ferguson, 
Missouri; a large army of policemen, donning Kevlar helmets, most of them 
in full riot gear, carrying automatic weapons, flash-bang stun grenades, and 
rubber bullets, and brandishing tear gas. National Guardsmen, riding AR-15 
Mega rifle-mounted armored tanks and Humvees; bodies of hundreds and 
thousands of blacks standing defiantly, with their hands up—asking law 
enforcement not to shoot, but almost daring them to shoot; acres and acres 
of broken glass; bumed, looted stores and offices. And now this hunt. As 
pólice tracked activists, journalists, and citizens calling attention to what 
was happening in Ferguson, like something out of a bad war movie. 

The scene beginning May 10 in Ferguson, Missouri, resembled the upris¬ 
ings in Watts almost fifty year before. Protestors began to flood Ferguson 
streets. Then carne the pólice, the National Guard, the national news cam¬ 
eras, the eyes of the world. Watts was purely a military exercise. Ferguson 
was turning into a true battleground, a literal and virtual world stage where 
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black America began to confront America s racially terroristic legal and law 
enforcement System head-on, without once blinking. 


People like Alien Frimpong, a young activist and community organizer, 
helped to pulí initial efforts together. 

We were talking about going down to Ferguson to be in solidarity with the 
protests that were happening there. At thatpoint in time we realized we didn’t 
just want to go down there and be in solidarity. We needed to do some relation- 
ship building ifwe're going to go. I chose not to go on that ride to Ferguson. At 
the time the ride wasjust to be a ride withfriends. That ride started off with just 
us going became a ride that was national, that had more than one thousand 
people nationally that went on that ride and that ride from August 28 to 
September 1 of2014. 

It was during that time—Patrice Collors was one of the faunders, creators of 
the #blacklivesmatter hashtag—wegot on thephone to coordínate what became 
a national ride to Ferguson. Itwas organized on Facebook. In some ofthe cities we 
had relationships... people from the city signed up. And Darnell created a 
YouTube video that was an invitation for people to join the ride. There was a 
WordPress site they got created. Soon after friends from other cities began to 
organize their own rides. We soon got the crowdfunding online that people could 
raise their own money to go on those rides. I then coordinated with Darnell, 
Patrice, and others to make sure the coregroup offolks who were organizingwere 
able to meet with organizationsfor black struggle in New York and St. Louis the 
week befare so that that relationship could be built and actually engage in activi- 
ties and capacity building and supportfor local organizations. 

The self-organizing ofthe WordPress site and the crowdfunding source is what 
people did in their own communities in order to get to Ferguson. When people got 
to Ferguson—a week befare a coregroup of people nationally that was orchestrat- 
ing the national ride — [they] met with local organizers in Ferguson. And when 
they met with local organizers in Ferguson it was to assess the conditions ofwhat 
was happening. What resources were needed. 

So, for example,for the New York ride we didntjust askfor anybody to go on 
the ride. ...So ifyou are black y ou could go on the ride. Ifyou are not black, there 
were specific instructions about things thatyou could do to still support the work 
in Ferguson whether that was to dónate, whether to write a letter, or whether to 
organize a teach-in inyour local community. 
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By the end of August, most of the pólice and National Guard had left 
Ferguson. News media trucks lowered their satellite transmitters and headed 
back to their network bases. Activists who had descended on Ferguson from 
across the country returned to their homes. Local Ferguson community 
activists and citizens maintained the pressure after they left. Everyone 
wanted #justice for #mikebrown. Part of that justice was to indict and bring 
to trial the man who shot and killed him. 


Black Lives Matter. Up through the initial Ferguson protests it remained just 
a hashtag—a rarely used one. In the days since Mike Brown was killed, 
hashtags like #Ferguson, #MikeBrown, #JusticeForMikeBrown, and 
#Handsupdontshoot circulated exponentially more widely than the hashtag 
that Garza, Cullors, and Tometi had collectively coined in the wake of 
George Zimmerman’s acquittal for Trayvon Martin’s murder. That all 
changed on November 24, 2014. That was the day that St. Louis County, 
Missouri, prosecutor Robert McCullough announced that the grand jury 
refused to file charges against Mike Brown’s killer. 

On November 24 alone, Twitter users posted 3,420,934 tweets respond- 
ing to the verdict. Ferguson protestors flooded back into the city streets. The 
pólice, National Guard, news cameras and journalists, out-of-town activists 
and organizers all followed. 

Then, it was as if the grand jury’s decisión not to indict triggered a collec- 
tive memory for those in, heading to, and watching far away from Ferguson; 
for those who had demanded justice and had received none. It was like we 
searched our collective memory for the right words; a phrase that could 
express whatwe felt about America’s criminal justice system; a phrase we felt 
represented us as actors with influence and power, not as victims; one that 
would build us up and help to tear the system down; one perfectly tailored 
to circuíate to the ends of the world through Twitter, other social media plat- 
forms, the open Web, and beyond’ one that would bind us together and rally 
us to fight. We reached back and found #BlackLivesMatter. 

From November 24, #blacklivesmatter marked not just a moment, but a 
movement. 


When I went to Ferguson, there were many people you could meetwith who were 
doing many actions at once. 
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Dream Hampton is a filmmaker, a writer, a storyteller, an activist, with a 
history that she brought with her to Ferguson. 

Patrisse was one of the first people I heard talk about this, as Black Lives 
Matter being also an extensión ofthe Black Liberation movement. That was very 
usefulfor me in seeing it as a continuum ofa tradition. Her using those monikers 
in that way helped me understand my role. What I would say is that as an early 
adopter to Twitter, repurposing itfor social justice. So ifyou were to go on my site, 
dreamhampton.com, youd get information about demanding #JusticeFor- 
RenishaMcBride. So early on, I thought that there was a need to lift up the ñames 
ofsome ofthe women who are typically erased, both as victims and as organizers, 
in this movement, historically. Again really with Aiyana Jones who was a seven- 
year-old who was killed here in Detroit. 

Years ago, I stopped writing. I was one of those people who wrote because my 
posts were $3.50 a word. When I wrote for Harper’s Bazaar— that was my last 
piece—I only did one articlefor them...I was receiving $2.50 a word. When 
those ratesfell off a cliff, I stopped writing. I wasn’t someone who woke up every 
doy and needed to write. I never took ajournalism class. I was an NYU film stu- 
dent who happened to wander into this magazine called The Source in 1990 
when they were still aforty-page black-and-white. So Ijust began writing early 
on. I was taken under the kind of wings of really great editors like Robert 
Christgau, and learned how to be a real writer. 

All I ever wanted to do was make films, in terms of professionally. When writ¬ 
ing stopped paying, I stopped writing. So around the same time, social media was 
taking off. I got on Facebook first like everyone, and then to Twitter. I was really 
late to Facebook and really early onto Twitter (because ofotherjournalistfriends). 
My current Twitterpage says [I carne on] in 2010, but really I think I carne on in 
2009 or 2008. When I got too many followers, I killed my account. I never wanted 
to have more than six figures or more than 50Kfollowers. Tm not someone who 
thinks that visibility is a great thing, and Ifound it unmanageable. 

Anyway, there are two things happening. I carne to New York in 1990 and I 
comefrom a very political city, Detroit. I comefrom that cityfrom the 1970s and 
1980s where we had black political leadership and capital. I was political, 
and began at twelve years oíd organizing against apartheid. Come to New York 
and need to get organizing against pólice brutality. We formed the New York 
chapter of the Malcolm X Grassroots Movement [MXGM]... which has done 
two noteworthy things in relation to this movement. We are responsible for the 
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lawsuit against the City ofNew Yorkfor Stop and Frisk. David Floyd whofiled 
the suit against NYC is one ofour members, so we spearheaded thatsuit. 

The second thing was that we built a report called "Every 36 Hours,” which 
was counting, in the absence ofany federal data collection, countingthe number 
of black people—not just men—who have been extra-judicially killed since 
Trayvon. Which was then changed to “Every 28 Hours,’’ which then gained trac- 
tion after Mike Brown was killed. That organization was one that I was a mem- 
ber offorfifteen years. 

During thosefifteen years, I also accepted a chargefrom one of my mentors, 
Assata Shakur, who is of course is on the same Most Wanted List now as Bin 
Laden.. ..Andshe asked us to use hip-hop to raise awareness about political pris- 
oners in the United States... [like] Mumia Abu-Jamal who had large profiles. We 
did hip-hop concertsfor ten years called “Black August.” So people like Mos Def, 
Erykah Badu, FatJoe... we took delegations down to Cuba toperform. Idid that 
for ten years. 

In MXGM, we also did a program for many years called Cop Watch. So we 
would use cameras that I would check outfrom the NYU Film Department and 
follow Giuliani'speople around until two in the morningas they rodé up on kids and 
then we would give kids “know your rights”pamphlets. That's how I got involved. 

Whenyou look at people like Patrisse, usingAssata’s wordsfrom her book as a 
cali... not only to action, but a close-out to all ofthegatherings, her thing about “we 
have nothing to lose but chains” I was the comms director ofHands Off Assata 
Campaign. Whenyou look at this issue of pólice terror, it gained traction. 

I was one ofthose early people, alongwith many other people, but MXGM in 
particular in NYC, who have been ringing the bell around this since at least 
Amadou Diallo. 

Part of that seismic shift speaks to the relationship that black people and 
people of color have with Computer and digital media technology today. 


The televisión studio was perfectly chilled that moming of December 4, 
2014. The sting of winter escorted me from my Brooklyn home to WNET’s 
midtown Manhattan location. I knew why I was there. I was an “expert”; a 
contributor; a talking head among others talking heads. But I did not know 
who the other guests would be. I composed myself while I awaited our 
moment under the lights, sipped some water, and scanned the news on my 
phone. 
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Dr. Butts is running a little late a producer soon informed me. The look on 
her face said there’s no way the show starts without him. I had never met the 
Reverend Dr. Calvin O. Butts III. But I knew enough about the historie 
Abyssinian Baptist Church he pastored. It was a Harlem Renaissance icón 
and a civil rights movement institution. Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 
Jr. once preached and legislated from its pulpit. I was also familiar enough 
with Dr. Butts’s decades-long efforts to rehabilitate the black image in white 
New Yorkers’ collective mind. 

Bronx City Councilman Ritchie Torres soon joined us, and our cast was 
complete. While we did not know one another, we all knew what brought us 
to that studio. Ferguson’s fires still raged. But a Staten Island grand jury had 
just ripped open an oíd wound when it decided not to indict NYPD officer 
Daniel Pantaleo the day prior. Black Lives Matter was becoming our national 
organizing framework as Eric Garner’s dying words I cant breathe became 
our collective wail, expression of solidarity, and cry for justice. 

The day s news agenda presented a number of questions to which Pastor 
Butts, Councilman Torres, and I would respond. Why are black people so 
angry? Are the media, social media, and young black activists fanning the 
flames? Where will the country go from here? 

As we readied our responses, Dr. Butts and I discussed the moment s 
significance. 

Ofcourse all ofthis is nothing new. 

Dr. Butts said this as he ticked off the ñames of black men killed, over 
decades, at the hands of New York City pólice alone. Patrick Dorismond. 
Amadou Diallo. Nicholas Heyward Jr. Malcolm Ferguson. Ousmane Zongo. 
Sean Bell. This was the same Dr. Butts who had once claimed that every 
urban rebellion, every riot, whether in Newark, N.J., or Harlem, N.Y., was started 
because of pólice violence and pólice misconduct. 5, 

Who could argüe with Dr. Butts’s truth? The deaths that brought us 
together in that public televisión studio were but the latest reminders. Pólice 
violence persistently threatens people of color. Dr. Butts also reminded me 
that the unrest, protests, riots, and other responses to these killings were also 
nothing new. Again, how could I argüe with history? 

So what was significant about Eric Garner’s killing, and its aftermath in 
New York City? Why was Mike Brown’s killing, and the protests and pólice 
violence that followed, something that should inevitably pique our atten- 
tion? Was there more to it than the same oíd, same oíd: white cop, black 
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victim, move on? Dr. Butts reminded me that this was all nothing new. But 
relying on not much more than my intuition I replied simply. 

Yes. But there is something that is definitely dijferent. 

But, Dr. Butts was right. Whether we’re talking about black people’s rela- 
tionship with the pólice, our relationship to technology, or the overlap 
between the two—can we ever outrun our history? 
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